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THE VICE PRESIDENT 



WASHINGTON 



September 7. 1993 



The President 
The White House 
Washington. DC 

Dear Mr. President. 

The National Performance Review, the intensive. 6-month study of the 
federal government that you requested, has completed its work. This report 
represents the beginning of what must be. and — with your leadership — 
will be. a long-term commitment to change. The title of this report reflects 
our goals: moving from red tape to results to create a government that works 
better and costs less. 

Many talented federal employees contributed to this report, bringing 
their experience and insight to a difficult and urgent task. We sought ideas 
and advice from all across America: from other federal workers, from state 
and local government officials, from management experts, from business 
leaders, and from private citizens eager for change. This report benefitted 
greatly from their involvement, and we intend for them to benefit from the 
reforms we are proposing here. 

It is your vision of a government that works for people, cleared of 
useless bureaucracy and waste and freed from red tape and senseless rules, 
that continues to be the catalyst for our efforts. We present this report to you 
confident that it will provide an effective and innovative plan to make that 
vision a reality. 



Sincerely. 




Al Gore 
Vice President 
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Preface 



We can no longer afford to pay more for — and get less from — our government. The answer for 
every problem cannot always be another program or more money. It is time to radically 
change the way the government operates — to shift from top-down bureaucracy to entrepreneurial 
government that empowers citizens and communities to change our country from the bottom up. 
We must reward the people and ideas that work and get rid of those that don't. 

Bill Clinton and Al Gore 

Putting People First' 



The National Performance 
Review is about change — 
historic change — in the 
way the government 
works. The Clinton 
administration believes it is 
time for a new customer service contract 
with the American people, a new guarantee 
of effective, efficient, and responsive 
government. As our tide makes clear, the 
National Performance Review is about 
moving from red tape to results to create a 
government that works better and costs less. 

These are our twin missions: to make 
government work better sad cost less. The 
President has already addressed the federal 
deficit with the largest deficit reduction 
package in history. The National 
Performance Review can reduce the deficit 
further, but it is not just about cutting 
spending. It is also about closing the trust 
deficit: proving to the American people that 
their tax dollars will be treated with respect 
for the hard work that earned them. We are 
taking action to put Americas house in 
order. 

The National Performance Review began 
on March 3, 1993, when President Clinton 
announced a 6-month review of the federal 



government and asked me to lead the 
effort. We organized a team of experienced 
federal employees from all corners of the 
government — a marked change from past 
efforts, which relied on outsiders. 

We turned to the people who know 
government best — ^who know what works, 
what doesn't, and how things ought to be 
changed. We organized these people into a 
series of teams, to examine both agencies 
and cross-cutting systems, such as 
budgeting, procurement, and personnel. 
The President also asked all cabinet 
members to create Reinvention Teams to 
lead transformations at their depanments, 
and Reinvention Laboratories, to begin 
experimenting with new ways of doing 
business. Thousands of federal employees 
joined these two efforts. 

But the National Performance Review 
did not stop there. From the beginning, I 
wanted to hear from as many Americans as 
possible. I spoke with federal employees at 
every major agency and at federal centers 
across the country — seeking their ideas, 
their input, and their inspiration. I visited 
programs that work: a Miami school that 
also serves as a community center, a 
Minnesota pilot program that provides 
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benefits more efficiently by using 
technology and debit cards, a Chicago 
neighborhood that has put community 
policing to work, a U.S. Air Force base that 
has made qualicv' management a way of life. 

We also heard from citizens all across 
America, in more than 30,000 letters and 
phone calls. We sought the views oi 
hundreds of different organizations, large 
and small. We learned from the experience 
of state and local leaders who have 
restructured their organizations. And we 
listened to business leaders who have used 
innovative management practices to turn 
their companies around. 

At a national conference in Tennessee, 
we brought together experts to explore how 
best to apply the principles of reinventing 
government to improving family services. 
In Philadelphia's Independence Square, 
where our govcrnnieiu wa.s born, we 
gathered for a day-long "Reinventing 
Government Summit" with the best minds 



from business, government, and the 
academic community. 

This report is the first product of our 
efforts. It describes roughly 100 of our most 
important actions and recommendations, 
while hundreds more are listed in the 
appendices at the end of this repon. In the 
coming months, we will publish additional 
information providing more detail on 
those recommendations. 

This report represents the beginning of 
what will be — what rmisthe — an ongoing 
commitment to change. It includes actions 
that will be taken now, by directive of the 
President; actions that will be taken by the 
cabinet secretaries and agenq,' heads; and 
recommendations for congressional action. 

The National Performance Review 
focused primarily on hoiv government 
should work, not on what it should do. 
Our job was to improve performance in 
areas where policymakers had already 
decided government should play a role. 
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We examined every cabinet department 
and 10 agencies. At two departments. 
Defense and Health and Human Services, 
our work paralleled other large-scale reviev^s 
;ilready under way. Defense had launched a 
Bottom-Up Review to meet the Presidents 
1994-1997 spending reduction target. In 
addition, comprehensive health and welfare 
reform task forces had been established to 
make large-scale changes in significant 
pans of Health and Human Services. 
Nevertheless, we made additional 
recommendations regarding both these 
departments and passed other findings on 
to the relevant task force for review. 

The National Performance Review 
recommendations, it enacted, would 
produce savings of $108 billion over 5 
years. As the table below indicates, S36.4 
billion of these savings come from specific 



changes proposed in the agencies and 
departments of the government. 

We also expect that the reinventions we 
propose will allow us to reduce the size of 
the civilian, non-postal workforce by 12 
percent over the next 5 years. This will 
bring the federal workforce below two 
million employees for the first time since 
1966. This reduction in the workforce will 
total 252,000 positions — 1 52.000 over and 
above the 100,000 already promised by 
President Clinton. 

Most of the personnel reductions will be 
concentrated in the structures of over- 
control and micromanagement that now 
bind the federal government: super\'isors, 
headquarters staffs, personnel specialists, 
budget analysts, procurement specialists, 
accountants, and auditors. These central 
control structures not onlv stifle the 



Ciinton/Gore NPR Savings 

(FY-1995-1999 $ in Billions) 



Agencies 

Streamuning the Bureaucracy 

THROUGH REENGINEERING 



36.4 
40.4 



Procurement 

5% annual savings in total 
procurement spending 

Information Technology 

Savings due to consolidation and 
modernization of the information 
infrastructure 



22.5 



5.4 



Intergovernmental 

Offer fee-for-service option in lieu 
of existing administrative costs 

Total 



3.3 



108.0 



(For a fuller description see Appendix A and Appendix B.) 
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creativity of line managers and workers, 
they consume billions per year in salary, 
benefits, and administrative costs. 
Additional personnel cuts will result as each 
agency reengineers its basic work processes 
to achieve higher productivity at lower 
costs — eliminating unnecessary layers of 
management and nonessential staff. 

We will accomplish as much of this as 
possible through attrition, early retirement, 
and a time-limited program of cash 
incentives to leave federal service. If an 
employee whose job is eliminated cannot 
take early retirement and elects not to take a 
cash incentive to leave government service, 
we will help that employee find another job 
ofter through out-placement a^isistance. 

In addition to savings from the agencies 
and savings in personnel we expect that 
systematic reform of the procurement 
process should reduce the cost of everything 
the government buys. Our antiquated 
procurement system costs the government 
in two ways: first, we pay for all the 
bureaucracy we have created to buy things, 
and second, manufacturers build the price 
of dealing with this bureaucracy into the 
prices they charge us. If we reform the 
procurement system, we should be able to 
save $22 billion over 5 years. 

As everyone knows, the computer 
revolution allows us to do things faster 
and more cheaply than we ever have 
before. Savings due to consolidation and 
modernization of the information 
infrastructure amount to 55.4 billion over 
5 years. 

Finally, by simplifying paperwork and 
reducing administrative costs, we expect to 
save $3.3 billion over 5 years in the cost of 



administering grant programs to state and 
local governments. 

Many of the spending cuts we propose 
can be done by simplifying the internal 
organization of our departments and 
agencies. Others will require legislation. We 
recognize that there is broad support in 
Congress for both spending cuts and 
government reforms, and we look forward 
to working with Congress to pass this 
package of recommendations. As President 
Clinton said when he announced the 
National Performance Review: 

This performance review is not about 
politics. Programs passed by both 
Democratic presidents and Republican 
presidents, voted on by members of 
Congress of both parties, and supported 
by the American people at the time, are 
being undermined by an inefficient and 
outdated bureaucracy, and by our huge 
debt. For too long the basic functioning 
of the government has gone unexamined. 
We want to make improving the way 
government does business a permanent 
part of how government works, regardless 
of which party is in power. 

We have not a moment to lose. President 
Kennedy once told a story about a French 
general who asked his gardener to plant a 
tree. "Oh, this tree grows slowly," the 
gardener said. "It won't mature for a 
hundred years." 

"Then there's no time to lose," the 
general answered. "Plant it this afternoon." 

Al Gore 

Vice President of the United States 
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Our goal is to make the entire federal government both less expensive and more efficient, 
and to change the culture of our national bureaucracy away from compLicency 
a)td entitlement toward initiative and empowerment. We intend to redesign, 
to reinvent, to reinvigorate the entire national government. " 



President Bill Clinton 

Remarlvs announcing the National Performance ileview 

March 3. 1993 



Public confidence in the 
federal government has never 
been lower. The average 
American believes we waste 
48 cents of every tax dollar. 
Five of every six want 
"fundamental change" in Washington. 
Only 20 percent of Americans trust the 
federal government to do the right thing 
most of the time — down from 76 percent 
30 years ago.' 

We all know why Washington's failures 
are large and obvious. For a decade, the 
deficit has run out of control. The national 
debt now exceeds S4 trillion — Si 6,600 for 
every man, woman, and child in America. 

But the deficit is only the tip of the 
iceberg. Below the surface. Americans 
believe, lies enormous unseen waste. The 
Defense Department owns more than S40 
billion in unnecessary supplies.- The 
Internal Revenue Service struggles to collect 
billions in unpaid bills. A centurv aft;er 
industry replaced farming as Americas 
principal business, the Agriculture 
Department still operates more than 1 2.000 
field service offices, an average of ncarlv 4 
for every county in the nation — rural, 
urban, or suburban. The federal 
government seems unable to abandon the 



obsolete. It knows how to add, but not to 
subtract. 

And yet, waste is not the only problem. 
The federal government is not simply 
broke; it is broken. Ineffective regulation of 
the financial industry brought us the savings 
and loan debacle. Ineffective education and 
training programs jeopardize our 
competitive edge. Ineffective welfare and 
housing programs undermine our families 
and cities. 

We spend S25 billion a year on welfare, 
S27 billion on food stamps, and Si 3 billion 
on public housing — yet more Americans 
fall into poverty every yean ' We spend S 1 2 
billion a year waging war on drugs — yet see 
few signs of victory. We fund 1 50 different 
employment and training programs — vet 
the average American has no idea where to 
get job training, and the skills of our 
worWbrce f;ill ftirther behind those of our 
competitors. ' 

It is almost as if federal programs were 
designed noz to work. In truth, few are 
"designed" at all; the legislative process 
simply churns them out, one after another, 
year after year. Its little wonder that when 
asked if "government always manages to 
mess things up," t\vo-thirds of Americans 



sav ves. 
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To borrow the words of a recent 
Brookings Institution book, we suffer not 
onlv a budget deficit but a performance 
deficit.'' Indeed, public opinion experts 
argue that we are suffering the deepest crisis 
of faith in government in our lifetimes. In 
past crises — Watergate i>r the Vietnam Wiir, 
for exam[">le — .Americans doubted their 
leaders on moral or ideological grounds. 
Thev fclt their government was decei\'ing 
them or failing to represent their values. 
Today's crisis is different: people simply feel 
that government doesn't work. 

In Washington, debate rarely focuses on 
the performance deficit. Our leaders spend 
most of their time debating policy issues. 
But if the vehicle designed to carrA' out 
polio' is broken, new policies \\'on"t take us 
anx-where. ff the car won't run, it hardly 
matters where we point it; we won't get 
there. Todav, the central issue we hce is not 
jt'Aar government does, but how it works. 



need a federal government that delivers 
more for less. We need a federal government 
that treats its taxpayers as if they were 
cu '■omers and treats taxpayer dollars with 
respect for the sweat and sacrifice that earned 
them. 

Nvot President Al Gore 

May 24, 1993 



We have spent too much money for 
programs that don't work. It's time to make 
our government work for the people, learn 
to do more w:rh less, and treat taxpayers like 
customers. 

President Clinton created the National 
Performance Review to do just that. In 
this report we make hundreds ot 
recommendations for actions that, it 
implemented, will revolutionize the way 
the federal government does business. 
They will reduce waste, eliminate 
unneeded bureaucrac)', improve ser\'ice to 



taxpayers, and create a leaner but more 
productive government. As noted in the 
preface, they can save Si 08 billion over 5 
vears il those which will be enacted by the 
President and his cabinet are added to those 
we propose for enactment by Congress. 
Some ol these proposals can be enacted by 
the President and his cabinet, others will 
require legislative action. \X e are going to 
fight for these changes. VC'e ,ire determined 
to create a government that works better 
and costs less. 



A Cure Worse Than The Disease 

Government is not alone in its troubles. 
/■\s the Industrial Era has given way to the 
Information Age, institutions — both public 
and private — have come lace to face with 
obsolescence. The past decade has witnessed 
profound restructuring: In the 1980s, major 
American corporations reinvented 
themselves: in the 1 990s, governments are 
struggling to do the same. 

In recent years, our national leaders 
responded to the growing crisis with 
traditional medicine. They blamed the 
bureaucrats. They railed against "fraud, 
waste, and abuse." And the\' slapped e\'er 
more controls on the bureaucracy to 
prevent it. 

But the cure has become indistinguish- 
able from the disease. The problem is not 
lazy or incompetent people; it is red tape 
and regulation so suffocating that they stifle 
every ounce of creativit)'. No one would 
offer a drowning man a drink of water. And 
)'et, for more than a decade, %\'e have added 
red tape to a system already strangling in it. 

The fedeio! jo'-ernment is filled with 
good people trapped in bad systems: budget 
systems, personnel systems, procurement 
systems, financial management systems, 
information systems. When we blame the 
people and impose more controls, we make 
the systems worse. 0\'er the p;ist 1 S years, 
for example. Congress has created within 
e;ich agenc}' an independent office ot the 
inspector general. The idea was to root out 
fraud, waste, and abuse. The inspectors 
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general have certainly uncovered important 
problems. But as we learned in conversation 
atrer conversation, they have so intimidated 
federal employees that many are now afraid 
to deviate even slightly from standard 
operating procedure. 

\et innovation, by its nature, requires 
deviation. Unfortunately, faced with so 
many controls, many employees have 
simply given up. They do everything by rhe 
book — whethei it makes sense or not. They 
fill out forms that should never have been 
created, follow rules that should never have 
been imposed, and prepare reports that 
serve no purpose — and are often never even 
read. In the name of controlling waste, we 
have created paralyzing inetficienc\'. It's time 
we found a way to get rid oi waste and 
encourage efficiency. 

The Root Problem: 
Industrial-Era Bureaucracies 
in an Information Age 

Is government inherently incompetent? 
Absolutely not. Are federal agencies filled 
with incompetent people? No. The 
problem is much deeper: Washington is 
filled with organizations designed for an 
environment that no longer exists — 
bureaucracies so big and wasteful they can 
no longer serve the American people. 

From the 1930s through the 1960s, 
we built large, top-down, centralized 
bureaucracies to do the public's business. 
They were patterned aft:er the corporate 
structures of the ag • hierarchical 
bureaucracies in which tasks were broken 
into simple parts, each the responsibility of 
a different layer of employees, each defined 
by specific rules and regulations. With 
their rigid preoccupation with standard 
operating procedure, their vertical chains of 
command, and their standardized services, 
these bureaucracies were steady — but slow 
and cumbersome. And in today's world of 
rapid change, lightning-quick information 
technologies, tough global competition, and 
demanding customers, large, top-down 
bureaucracies — public or private — don't 
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0«r people, of course, work hard for their 
money.... They want quality in the cars they 
buy They want quality in their local schools. 
And they want quality in their federal 
' government and in federal programs. 

Senator John Glenn 

Remarks introducing a hearing 
on federal planning and performance 
May 5, 1992 



work very well. Saturn isn't run the way 
Cjeneral Motors was. Intel isn't run the way 
IBM was. 

Manv federal organizations are also 
monopolies, with few incentives to innovate 
or improve. Employees have virtual lifetime 
tenure, regardless of their performance. 
Success offers few rewards; failure, few 
penalties. And customers are captive; they 
can't walk away from the air traffic control 
system or the Internal Revenue Service and 
sign up with a competitor. Worse, most 
federal monopolies receive their money 
without any direct input from their 
customers. Consequendy, they try a lor 
harder to please Congressional appropri- 
ations subcommittees than the people they 
are meant to serve. Taxpayers pay more 
than they should and get poorer service. 

Politics intensifies the problem. In 
Washington's highly politicized world, the 
greatest risk is not that a program will 
perform poody, but that a scandal will 
erupt. Scandals are front-p^e news, while 
routine failure is ignored. Hence control 
system afi:er control system is piled up 
to minimize the risk of scandal. The 
budget system, the personnel rules, the 
procurement process, the inspectors 
general — all are designed to prevent the 
tiniest misstep. We assume that we can't 
trust employees to make decisions, so we 
spell out in precise detail how they must do 
virtually everything, then audit them to 
ensure that they have obeyed ever}' rule. 
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Duringyice President Gores town hall meeting 
with employees of the Department of Housing 
and lirbian pevdopment (HUD), the following 
exdiangetooKpIaci:'" • i.... v .. 

' : -N I^ahid^int: ^ hadan article in our. nemletter 
■: swentl mottihfaga that said— the lead story was Td > 
rather have a lobotontv than, have cnother idea, "And 
that was reflecting the problem of our Ideas Program 
hereinHUD. 

. Matty of the employees have wonderful ideas about 
how to save money and so on, but the way it works is 
that it has to be approved by the supervisor and the 
supervisor's supervisor and the supervisor's supervisor's 
supervisor before it ever gets to the Ideas Program ... 

Many of the supervisors feel threatened because they 
didn't think of this idea, and this money is wasted in 
their office, and they didn't believe or didn't know it was 
happening and didn't catch it So they are threatened 
and feel that it will make them look bad if they 
recognize the idea. 

Vice President Gore: So they strangle that idea in 
the crib, don't they? 

Participant: And then they strangle the person that 
had the idea. 

The slightest deviation prompts new 
regulations and even more audits. 

Before long, simple procedures are too 
complex for employees to navigate, so we 
hire more budget analysts, more personnel 
experts, and more procurement officers to 
make things work. By then, the process 
involves so much red tape that the smallest 
action takes tar longer and costs Far more 
than it should. Simple travel arrangements 
require eiidless forms and numerous 
signatures. Straightforward purchases take 
months; larger ones t;ike years. Routine 
printing jobs take a dozen approvals. 

This emphasis on process steals resources 
from the real job: serving the customer. 



Indeed, the federal government spends 
billions ok dollars paying people who 
control, check up on, or investigate 
others — supervisors, headquarters staffs, 
budget officers, personnel officers, 
procurement officers, and staffs of the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) and the 
inspectors general.^ Not all this money is 
wasted, of course. But the real waste is no 
doubt larger, because the endless regulations 
and layers of control consume every 
employees time. Who pays? The taxpayer. 

Consider but one example, shared with 
Vice President Gore at a meeting of federal 
employees in Atlanta. After federal marshals 
seize drug dealers' homes, they are allowed 
to sell them and use the money to help 
finance the war on drugs. To sell the houses, 
they must keep them presentable, which 
includes keeping the lawns mowed. 

In Atlanta, the employee explained, most 
organizations would hire neighborhood 
teenagers to mow a bwn for $10. But 
procurement regulations require the U.S. 
iVIarshals Service to bid out all work 
competitively, and neighborhood teenagers 
don't compete for contracts. So the federal 
government pays S40 a lawn to professional 
landscape firms. Regulations designed to 
save money waste it, because they take 
decisions out of the hands of those 
responsible for doing the work. And 
taxpayers lose S30 for even* lawn mowed. 

what would happen if the marshals 
used their common sense and hired 
neighborhood teenagers? Someone would 
notice — perhaps the Washington office, 
perhaps the inspector general's office, 
perhaps even the GAO. An investigation 
might well follow — hindering a career or 
damaging a reputation. 

In this way, federal employees quickly 
learn that common sense is risky — and 
creativit}' is downright dangerous. They 
learn that the goal is not to produce results, 
please customers, or save taxpayers' money, 
but to avoid mistakes. Those who dare to 
innovate do so quietly. 

This is perhaps the saddest lesson learned 
by those who worked on the National 
Performance Review: Yes, innovators exist 
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within the federal government, but many 
work hard to keep their innovations quiet. 
By its nature, innovation requires a 
departure from standard operating 
procedure. In the federal government, such 
departures invite repercussions. 

The result is a culture of fear and 
resignation. To survive, employees keep a 
low profile. They decide that the safest, 
answer in any given situation is a firm 
"maybe." They follow the rules, pass the 
buck, and keep their heads down. They 
develop what one employee, speaking with 
Vice President Gore at a Department of 
Veterans Affairs meeting, called "a 
government attitude." 

The Solution: Creating 
Entrepreneurial Oiganizations 

How do we solve these problems? It 
won't be easy. We know all about 
government's problems, but little about 
solutions. The National Performance 
Review began by compiling a 
comprehensive list of problems. We had the 
GAO's 28-volume report on federal 
management problems, published last fall. 
We had GAO's High-Risk Series, a 17- 
volume series of pamphlets on troubled 
programs and agencies. We had the House 
Government Operations Committee's 
report on federal mismanagement, called 
Managing the Federal Government: A Decade 
of Decline. And we had 83 notebooks 
summarizing just the tables of contents of 
reports published by the inspectors general, 
the Congressional Budget OfRce, the 
agencies, and think tanks. 

Unfortunately, few of these studies 
helped us design solutions. Few of the 
investigating bodies had studied success 
stories — organizations that had solved their 
problems. And without studying success, it 
is hard to devise real solutions. For years, the 
federal government has studied failure, and 
for years, failure has endured. Six of every 
ten major agencies have programs on the 
Office of Management and Budgets "high- 
risk" list, meaning they carry a significant 
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risk of runaway spending or fraud. 

The National Performance Review 
approached its task differently. Not only did 
we look for potential savings and 
efficiencies, we searched for success. We 
looked for organizations that produced 
results, satisfied customers, and increased 
productivity. We looked for organizations 
that constantly learned, innovated, and 
improved. We looked for effective, 
entrepreneurial public organizations. And 
we found them: in local government, in 
state government, in other countries — and 
right here in our federal government. 

At the Air Combat Command, for 
example, we found units that had doubled 
their productivity in 5 years. Why? 
Because the command measured 
performance everywhere; squadrons and 
bases competed proudly for the best 
maintenance, flight, and safety records; and 
top management had empowered 
employees to strip away red tape and 
redesign work processes. A supply system 
that had once required 243 entries by 22 
people on 13 forms to get one spare part 
into an F-15 had been radically simplified 
and decentralized. Teams of employees were 
saving millions of dollars by moving supply 
operations to the front line, developing their 
own flight schedules, and repairing parts 
that were once discarded.'^ 

At the Internal Revenue Service, we 
found tax return centers competing for the 
best productivity records. Performance on 
key customer service criteria — such as the 
accuracy of answers provided to 
taxpayers — had improved dramatically. 
Utah's Ogden Service Center, to cite but 
one example, had more than 50 
"productivity improvement teams" 
simplifying forms and reengineering work 
processes. Not only had employees saved 
more than Si 1 million, they had won the 
1992 Presidential Award for Quality.'" 

At the Forest Service, we found a pilot 
project in the 22-state Eastern Region that 
had increased productivity by 15 percent in 
just 2 years. The region had simplified its 
budget systems, eliminated layers of middle 
management, pared central headquarters 
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Ajnericans voted for a change last November. 
They want better schools and health ^. e and 
better roads and more jobs, but they want us 
to do it all with a government that works 
better on less money and that is more 
responsive. 

President Bill Clinton 

Remarks announcing the 
National Performance Review 
March 3, 1993 



stafFby a fifth, and empowered front-line 
employees to make their own decisions. At 
the Mark Twain National Forest, for 
instance, the time needed to grant a grazing 
permit had shrunk from 30 days to a few 
hours — because employees could grant 
permits themselves rather than process them 
through headquarters." 

We discovered that several other 
governments were also reinventing 
themselves, from Australia to Great Britain. 
Singapore to Sweden, the Netherlands to 
New Zealand. Throughout the developed 
world, the needs of information-age 
societies were colliding with the limits of 
industrial-era government. Regardless of 
party, regardless of ideology, these 
governments were responding. In Great 
Britain, conservatives led the way. In New 
Zealand, the Labor Party revolutionized 
government. In Australia and Sweden, both 
conservative and liberal parties embraced 
ftindamental change. 

In the United States, we found the same 
phenomenon at the state and local levels. 
The movement to reinvent government is as 
bipartisan as it is widespread. It is driven not 
by political ideology, but by absolute 
necessity. Governors, mayors, and legislators 
of both parties have reached the same 
conclusion; Government is broken, and it is 
time to fix it. 

Wliere we found success, we found many 
common characteristics. Early on, we 



articulated these in a one-page statement of 
our commitment. In organizing this report, 
we have boiled these characteristics down to 
four key principles. 

1. Cutting Red Tape 

Effective, entrepreneurial governments 
cast aside red tape, shifting from systems in 
which people are accountable for following 
rules to systems in which they are 
accountable for achieving results. They 
streamline their budget, personnel, and 
procurement systems — liberating 
organizations to pursue their missions. 
They reorient their control systems to 
prevent problems rather than simply 
punish those who make mistakes. They 
strip away unnecessary layers of regulation 
that stifle innovation. And they deregulate 
organizations that depend upon them for 
funding, such as lower levels of 
government. 

2. Putting Customers First 

Effective, entrepreneurial governments 
insist on customer satisfaction. They listen 
carefully to their customers — using surveys, 
focus groups, and the like. They restructure 
their basic operations to meet customers' 
needs. And they use market dynamics such 
as competition and customer choice to 
create incentives that drive their employees 
to put customers first. 

By "customer," we do not mean "citizen." 
A citizen can panicipate in democratic 
decisionmaking; a customer receives 
benefits from a specific service. All 
Americans are citizens. Most are also 
customers: of the U.S. Postal Service, the 
Social Security Administration, the 
Depanment of Veterans Affairs, the 
National Park Service, and scores of other 
federal organizations. 

In a democracy, citizens and customers 
both matter. But when they vote, citizens 
seldom have much chance to influence the 
behavior of public institutions that directly 
affect their lives: schools, hospitals, farm 
service agencies, social security offices. It is a 
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sad irony: citizens own their government, 
but private businesses they do not own 
work much harder to cater to their needs. 

3. Empowering Employees to Get Results 

EflFective, entrepreneurial governments 
transform their cultures by decentralizing 
authorit)'. They empower those who work 
on the front lines to make more of their 
own decisions and solve more of their 
own problems. They embrace labor- 
man^ement cooperation, provide training 
and other tools employees need to be 
effective, and humanize the workplace. 
While stripping away layers and 
empowering front-line employees, they 
hold organizations accountable for 
producing results. 

4. Cutting Back to Basics: Producing 
Better Government for Less 

Effective, entrepreneurial governments 
constandy find ways to make government 
work better and cost less — reengineering 
how they do their work and reexamining 
programs and processes. They abandon the 
obsolete, eliminate duplication, and end 
special interest privileges. They invest in 
greater productivity, through loan funds 
and long-term capital investments. And 
thev embrace advanced technologies to cut 
costs. 

These are the bedrock principles on 
which the reinvention of the federal 
bureaucracy must build — and the principles 
around which we have organized our 
actions. They fit togedier much like the 
pieces of a puzzle: if one is missing, the 
others lose their power. To create 
organizations that deliver value to American 
taxpayers, we must embrace all four. 

Our approach goes far beyond fiixing 
specific problems in specific agencies. 
Piecemeal efforts have been under way for 
years, but they have not delivered what 
Americans demand. The failure in 
Washington is embedded in the very systems 
by which we organize the federal 
bureaucracy. In recent years. Congress has 



Principles of the National 
Performance Review 

-I ■ I, 

Wl: will invent a government that puts people 
first, by: _ ' 

• Cutting unnecessary spimdii^ 

• Serving its customers 

• Empowering its employees 

• Helping communities solve their 
own problems 

• Fostering excellence 

Here's how. WewilL 

• Create a clear sense of mission 

• Steer more, row less 

• Delegjite authority and responsibility 

• Repkce regulation wirfim 

• Develop budgets based on outcomes 

• Expose federal operations to competition 

• Scjuch'for nurket, rioit adihinistrative, 
■ solutions , - 

• Measure our success by customer satisfection 



taken the lead in reinventing these systems. 
In 1990, it passed the Chief Financial 
Officers Act, designed to overhaul financial 
management systems; in July 1993, it passed 
the Government Performance and Results 
Act, which will introduce performance 
measurement throughout the federal 
government. With Congress's leadership, we 
hope to reinvent governments other basic 
systems, such as budget, personnel, 
information, and procurement. 

Our approach has much in common 
with other man^ement philosophies, such 
as quality management and business process 
reengineering. But these management 
disciplines were developed for the private 
sector, where conditions are quite different. 
In business, red tape may be bad, but it 
is not the suffocating presence it is in 
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government. In business, market incentives 
already exist; no one need invent them. 
Powerful incentives are always at work, 
forcing organizations to do more with le.ss. 
Indeed, busines.ses that fail to increase their 
productivity — or that tie themselves up in 
red tape — shrink or die. Hence, private 
sector management doctrines tend to 
overlook some central problems ot 
government: its monopolies, its lack of a 
bottom line, its obsession with process 
rather than results. Consequendy, our 
approach goes beyond private sector 
methods. It is aimed at the heart and soul 
of government. 

The National Performance Review also 
shares certain goals with past efforts to cut 
costs in government. But our mission goes 
beyond cost-cutting. Our goal is not simply 
to weed the federal garden; it is to create a 
regimen that will keep the garden tree ot 
weeds, it is not simply to trim pieces of 
government, but to reinvent the way 
government does everything. It is not 
simplv to produce a more efficient 
government, but to create a more effective 
one. After all, Americans don't want a 
government that fails more efficiendy. They 
want a government that works. 

To deliver what the people want, we need 
not jettison the traditional values that 
underlie democratic go\'ernance — values 
such as equal opportunir\', justice, diversity, 
and democrac}'. We hold these v;ilues dear. 
We seek to transform bureaucracies 
precisely became they have tailed to nurture 
these values. We believe that those who 
resist change for fear of jeopardizing our 
democratic values doom us to a government 
that continues — dirough its failures — to 
subvert those ver\' values. 

Our Commitment: A Lx)ng-Term 
Investment in Change 

This is not the first time Amcricar-s have 
felt compelled to reinvent their goveriment. 
In 1776, our founding fathers rejected the 
old model of a central power issuing edicts 
for all to obey. In its place, they created a 



government that broadly distributed power. 
Their vision of democrao,', which gave 
citizens a voice in managing the United 
States, was untried and untested in 1776. 
It required a tremendous leap ot taith. 
But it worked. 

Ijiter generations extended this 
experiment in democrao,' to those not yet 
enfranchised. As the 20th century dawned, 
a generation of "Progressives ' such as Teddy 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson invented 
the modern bureaucratic state, designed 
to meet the needs of a new industrial 
societ)'. Franklin Roosevelt brought it to 
full rtower. Indeed, Roosevelt's 1937 
announcement of his Committee on 
Administrative Management sounds as it 
it were written only yesterda\': 

The time has come to set our house in 
order. The adminisn-ative management 
of the government needs overhauling. 
The executive structure of the 
government is sadly out of (Lite .... If we 
have faith in our republican form of 
government ... we must devote ourselves 
energetically and courageoiuly to the task 
of making that government efficient. 

Through the ages, public management 
has tended to follow the prevailing 
paradigm of private management. 1 he 
1930s were no exception. Roosevelt's 
committee — and the two Hoover 
commissions that followed — recommended 
a structure patterned largely after those ot 
corporate America in the 1930s. In a sense, 
thev brought to government the GM model 
of organization. 

By the 1980s, even GM recognized that 
this model no longer worked. When it 
created Saturn, its first new division in 67 
years, GM embraced a very different model, 
it picked its best and brightest and asked 
them to create a more entrepreneurial 
organization, with fewer layers, fewer rules, 
and employees empowered to do whatever 
was necessary to satisfy the customer. Faced 
with the very red threat of bankruptcy, 
major American corporations have 
revolutionized the way they do business. 
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Contronted with our uvin budget and 
performance deficits — which so undermine 
pubHc trust in government — President 
Clinton intends to do the same thing. He 
did not start the Performance Review 
primarily with outside consultants or 
corporate experts, as past presidents have. 
Instead, he chose federal employees to t;ike 
the lead. Thev consulted with experts from 
state government, local government, and 
the private sector. But as Vice President 
Gore said over and over at his meetings with 
fo'deral employees: " Fhe people who work 
closest to the problem know the most about 
how to solve the problem. " 

Nor did the ertbrt stop with the men 
and women who started the Performance 
Review. President Clinton asked ever\' 
cabinet member to create a Reinvention 
Team to redesign his or her department, 
and Reinvention Laboratories to begin 
experimenting immediately. Since April, 
people all across our government have been 
working foil time to reinvent the federal 
bureaucracv'. 

The process is not easy, nor will it be 
quick. There are changes we can make 
immediately, but e\'en if all of our recom- 
mendations are enaaed, we will have only 
begun to reinvent the federal government. 
(3ur efforts are but a down payment — the 
first installment of a long-term investment in 
change. Ever\' expert with whom we talked 
reminded us that change takes time. In a 
large corporation, transformation takes 6 to 8 
years at best. In the federal government, 
which h;is more than 7 times as many 
employees as Americas largest corporation, it 
will undoubtedly t;ike longer to bring about 
the historic changes we propose. 

Along the way, we will make mist;ikes. 
Some reforms will succeed beyond our 
wildest dreams; others will not. As in any 
experimental process, we will need to 
monitor results and correct as we go. But we 
must not confose mistakes with failure. As 
Tom Peters and Robert Waterman wrote in 
fti Search of Exailaicc, any organiz;uion that 
is not making mistakes is not tr\'ing hard 
enough. Babe Ruth, the Sultan of Swat, 
struck out 1 .330 times. 



I would invite those who are cynical about the 
possibility of this change to ask themselves this 
question: What would your reaction have 
been 10 years ago if someone had said that in 
the summer of 1993 American automobile 
companies would be making the highest quality, 
most competitively priced cars in 
the world? 

I know my reaction would have been, "No 
way lam sorry but I've bought too many 
clunkers. They can't do it The momentum 
toward mediocrity is just too powerful. " 

But that change has taken place. And if an 
industry as large and as stodgy as the automobile 
industry can undergo that kind of 
transformation, then the federal government can 
as well 

Vice President Al Gore 

Town Hall Meeting, 
Depanment of Energy 
July 13. 1993 



With this report, then, we begin a 
decade-long process of reinvention. We 
hope this process will involve not only the 
thousands of federal employees now at work 
on Reinvention Teams and in Reinvention 
Labs, but millions more who are not vet 
engaged. We hope ir will transform the 
habits, culture, and performance of all 
federal organizations. 

Some mav sav that the task is too lar<ie; 
that we should not attempt it because we 
are bound to make mistakes; that it cannot 
be done. But we have no choice. Our 
government is in trouble. It has lost its sense 
of mission; it has lost its ethic of public 
service; and, most importantly, it has lost 
the faith of the American people. 

In times such as these, the most 
dangerous course is to do nothing. We must 
have the couraqe to risk chanue. 
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Chapter 1 

Cutting Red Tape 



About 10 years ago, two foresters returned from a hard day in the 
field to make plans fi)r the coming week. Searching for a detail of agency policy, 
they found themselves overwhelmed by voluminous editions of polic)' manuak 
reports, and binders filled with thousands of directives. One forester recalled the very first 
Forest Service manual — small enough to fit into every ranger's shirt pocket, yet 
containing eve>y thing foresters needed to know to do their jobs. 

' Why is it that when we have a problem, ' the other forester asked, "the solution is always to add 
something — a report, a system, a policy — but never take something awayf " 

The first replied: "What if. . . we could just start overf" ' 




he federal government 
does at least one thing 
well: It generates red tape. 
But not one inch of that 
red tape appears by 
accident. In fact, the 
government creates it all with the best of 
intentions. It is time now to put aside our 
reverence for those good intentions and 
examine what they have created — a 
system that makes it hard for our civil 
servants to do what we pay them for, and 
frustrates taxpayers who rightfully expect 
their money's worth. 

Because we don't want politicians' 
families, friends, and supporters placed in 
"no-show" jobs, we have more than 
1 00,000 pages of personnel rules and 
regulations defining in exquisite detail how 
to hire, promote, or fire federal employees.- 
Because we don't want employees or private 
companies profiteering from federal 
contracts, wc create procurement processes 
that require endless signatures and long 
months to buy almost anything. Because wc 
don't want agencies using tax dollars for any 
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unapproved purpose, we dictate precisely 
how much they can spend on everything 
from staff to telephones to travel. 

And because we don't want state and 
local governments using federal funds for 
purposes that Congress did not intend, we 
write regulations telling them exactly how 
to run most programs that receive federal 
funds. We Ciill for their partnership in 
dealing with our country's most urgent 
domestic problems, yet we do not treat 
them as equal partners. 

Consider some examples from the dailv 
lives of- federal workers, people for whom 
red tape means being una'ble to do their 
jobs as well as they can — or as well as we 
deserve. 

The district managers of Oregon's 
million-acre Ochoco National Forest have 
53 separate budgets — one for fence 
maintenance, one for fence construction, 
one for brush burning — divided into 557 
management codes and 1,769 accounting 
lines. To transfer money between accounts, 
they need approval from headquarters. 
They estimate the task of tracking spending 
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in each account consumes at least 30 days 
of their time every year, days they could 
spend doing their real jobs. ' It also sends a 
message: You are not trusted with e\'en the 
simplest responsibilities. 

Or consider the federal employees who 
repair cars and trucks at naval bases. Each 
time they need a .spare part, they order ir 
through a central purchasing office — a 
procedure that can keep vehicles in the shop 
for a month. This keeps one-tenth ol the 
hleet out of commission, .so the Na\y buys 
10 percent more vehicles than it needs. ' 

C)r how about the new Energ}' 
Department petroleum engineer who 
requested a specific kind ol calculator to do 
her job? Three months later, she received an 
adding machine. Six months after that, the 
procurement office got her a c;ilculator — a 
tiny, hand-held model that could not 
perform the complex calculations her work 
required. Disgusted, she bought her own.^ 

Federal managers read the same books 
and attend the same conferences as private 
sector managers. They know what good 
management looks like. They just cant put 
it into practice — because they face 
constraints fcw managers in the private 
sector could imagine. 

Hamstrung by rules and regulations, 
federal managers simply do not have the 
power to shape their organizations enjoyed 



^ever tell people how to do things. Tell them 
what you want to achieve, and they will 
surprise you with their ingenuity. 

General George S. Patton 

1944 



by private sector managers. Their job is to 
make sure that every dollar is spent in the 
budget category and the year for which it 
was appropriated, that every promotion is 
consistent with central guidelines, and that 
(. . ery piece of equipment is bought through 
competitive bidding. In an age of personal 



computers, they are asked to write with 
quill pens. 

This thicket of rules and regulations has 
layer upon layer of additional oversight. 
Each new procedure necessitates someone's 
approval. The result is fewer people doing 
real work, more people getting in their way. 
As management sage Peter Drucker once 
said, "So much of what we call 
management consists of making it difficult 
for people to work."'' 

As Robert Tobias, president ot the 
National Treasury Employees Union, told 
participants at the Philadelphia Summit on 
Reinventing Government, "The regulations 
and statutes that bind federal employees 
from exercising discretion available in the 
private sector all come about as a response 
to the humiliations, mistakes, 
embarrassments of- the past." Even though, 
as Tobias noted, "those problems are 15, 20, 
30 years old," and "the regulations and the 
statutes don't change." The need to enforce 
the regulations and statutes, in turn, creates 
needless layers ol bureaucracy. 

The layers begin with "staff" agencies, 
such as the General Services Administration 
(GSA) and the Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM). These staff agencies 
were designed originally to provide 
specialized support for "line" agencies, 
such as the Interior and Commerce 
Departments, that do government's real 
work. But as rules and regulations began to 
proliferate, support turned into control. 
I'he Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) which serves the President in the 
budget process, runs more than 50 
compliance, clearance, and review processes. 
Some of this review is necessary to ensure 
budget control and consistency of agency 
actions — with each other and with the 
President's program — but much of it is 
overkill. 

Line agencies then wrap them.selves in 
even more red tape by creating their own 
budget offices, personnel offices, and 
procurement offices. Largely in respon.se to 
appropriations committees, budget offices 
divide congressional budgets into 
increasingly tiny line items. A few years ago, 
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for example, base managers in one branch 
ot the miHuiiT had 26 line items tor 
housing repairs ;done. Personnel ot+lces tell 
managers when they can and caimot 
promote, reward, or move emplo\ ees. .\nd 
procurement offices tbrce managers to bu\- 
through a centnil monopc.iy, precluding 
agencies from getting what they need, when 
they need it. 

What the staff agencies don't control, 
Ciongress does. Congressional 
appropriations often come with hundreds 
ot strings attached. The Interior 
Department found that language in its 
1 992 House, Senate, and conference 
committee reports included some 2,150 
directives, earmarks, instructions, and 
prohibitions." M the federal budget 
tightens, lawmakers request increasingh' 
specific report language to protect activitie.s 
in their districts. Indeed, 199.3 was a 
record year for such requests. In Oiie 
appropriations bill alone, senators required 
the U.S. Customs Ser\'ice to add new 
emplo\'ees to its Honolulu office, 
prohibited closing any small or rural post 
office or U.S. Forest Ser\'ice offices; and 
forbade the U.S. Mint and the Bureau of 
Engraving and Prini-ing from even studying 
the idea of contracting out guard duties. 

F.ven worse. Congress often gives a single 
agenc}' multiple missions, some ot which 
are contradictor}'. The Agenc)' for 
International Development has more than 
40 different objectives: Congress wants it to 
dispose of -American farm surpluses, build 
democratic institutions, even strengthen the 
American land grant college system. ' No 
wonder it h;is trouble accomplishing its real 
mission — promoting international 
development. 

In ^Xashington, we must work together 
to untangle the knots of red tape that 
prevent government from ser\'ing the 
American people well. We must give 
cabinet secretaries, program directors and 
line managers much greater audiorit)' to 
pursue their real purposes. 

■As Theodore Roosevelt said: " The best 
executi\ e is the one who has the sense to 
pick good men [sic] to do what he wanes 
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done, and self-restraint enough to keep 
from meddling with them while they do it." 

Our path is clear: We must shift from 
systems that hold people accountable for 
process to systems that hold them 
accountable for results. We discuss 
accountabilit)' for results in chapter .r In 
this chapter, we focus on six steps necessan,' 
to strip away the red rape that so engulfs our 
federal employees and frustrates the 
American people. 

First, we will streamline the budget 
process, to remove the manifold restrictions 
diat consume managers time and literalK" 
force them to waste mone\'. 

Second, we will decentralize personnel 
policy, to gi\'e managers the tools they need 
to manage effectiveK- — the authorit)' to 
hire, promote, reward, and fire. 

Third, we will streamline procurement, 
to reduce the enormous waste built into the 
process we use to buy S200 billion a \ ear in 
goods and ser\'ices. 

Fourth, we will reorient the inspectors 
general, to shift their focus from punishing 
those who violate rules and regulations to 
helping agencies learn to perform better. 

Fifth, we will eliminate thousands of 
other regulations that hamstring federal 
emplo\'ees, to cut the final Lilliputian ropes 
on the federal giant. 

Fimllv, wx will deregulate state and locd 
governments, to empower them to spend 
more time meeting customer needs — 
particularly with their 600 federal grant 
programs — and less time jumping through 
bureaucratic hoops. 

As we pare down the s\'stems of over- 
control and micromanagement in 
government, we must also pare down the 
structures that go with them: the oversized 
headquarters, multiple layers of super\'i.sors 
and auditors, and offices specializing in the 
arcane rules of budgeting, per.sonnel, 
procurement, and finance. We cannot 
entirely do without headquarters, 
super\'i,sors, auditors, or specialists, but these 
structures have grown twice as large as the\' 
should be. 

(Counting all personnel, budget, 
procurement, accounting, auditing, and 
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headquaners staff, plus supervisory 
personnel in field offices, there are roughly 
700,000 federal employees whose job it is to 
manage, control, check up on or audit 
others. This is one third of all federal 
civilian employees. 

Not counting the suffocating impact 
these management control structures have 
on line managers and workers, they 
consume $35 billion a year in salary and 
benefits alone." If Congress enacts the 

management reforms outlined in this report, 
we will dramatically cut the cost of these 
structures. We will reinvest some of the 
savings in the new management tools we 

need, including performance measurement, 

qualitv management, and training. Overall, 

these reforms will result in the net 

elimination of approximately 252.000 

positions. (This will include the 100,000 

position reduction the President has already 

set in motion.) 

A reduction of 252,000 positions will 

reduce the civilian, non-postal work force 

by almost 12 percent — bringing it below 

two million for the first time since 1966.' ' 
This reduction, targeted at the structures 

of control and micromanagement, is 

designed to improve working conditions for 

the average federal employee. We cannot 

empower employees to give us their best 

work unless we eliminate much of the red 

tape that now prevents it. We will do 

everything in the government's power to 

ease the tr nsition for workers, whether they 

choose to stay with government, retire, or 

move to the private sector. 

Our commitment is this: If an employee 

whose job is eliminated cannot retire through 

Step 1: Streamlining The Budget Process 

process of resource allocation: how much 
monev they have, what strings are attached 
to it, and what hurdles are placed before 
managers who must spend it. 

In government, budgeting is never easy. 
After all, the budget is the most political of 
documents. If, as the political scientist 
Harold D. Lasswell once said, politics is 
"who gets what, when, how," the budget 



our early retirement program, and does not 
elect to take a cash incentive to leave 
government service, we will help that employee 
find another job offer, either with government 
or in the private sector. 

Normal attrition will contribute to the 
reduction. In addition, we will introduce 
legislation to permit all agencies to offer 
cash payments to those who leave federal 
service voluntarily, whether by retirement or 
resignation. The Department of Defense 
(DOD) and intelligence community 
alreadv have this "buy-out" authority; we 
will ask Congress to extend it to all agencies. 
W».' will also give agencies broad authority 
to offer early retirement and to expand their 
retraining, out-placement efforts, and other 
tools as necessary to accomplish the 1 2% 
reduction. Agencies will be able to use these 
tools as long as they meet their cost 
reduction targets. 

These options will give federal managers 
the same tools commonly used to downsize 
private businesses. Even with these 
investments, the downsizing we propose 
will save the taxpayer billions over the next 
5 years. 

None of this will be easy. Downsizing 
never is. But the result will not only be a 
smaller workforce, it will also be a more 
empowered, more inspired, and more 
productive workforce. 

As one federal employee told Vice 
President Gore at one of his many town 
meetings, "If you always do what you've 
always done, you'll always get what you 
always got." We can no longer afford to get 
what we've always got. 



Most people can't get excited about 
the federal budget process, with 
its green-eyeshade analysts, 
complicated procedures, by^antine 
language, and reams ot minutiae. Beyond 
such elements, however, lies a biisic, 
unalterable reality. For organizations of all 
kinds, nothing is more important than the 
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answers tliat question.' * By crafting a 
budget, public otHcials decide who pays 
what t;L\es and who recei\'es what benefits. 
The public's largesse to children, the elderk', 
the poor, the middle class, and others is 
shaped bv the budgets that support cities, 
states, and the federal government. 

But if budgeting is inherently mess)', such 
messine.ss is costly. Optimally, the budget 
would be more tlian the product ot struggles 
among competing interests. It also would 
reflect the thoughttiil planning of our public 
leaders. No one can improve qu;ility and cut 
costs without planning to do so. 

Unfortunately, the most deliberate 
planning is often subordinated to politics, 
and is perhaps the last thing we do in 
constructing a budget. Consider our 
process. Ejrly in the year, each agency 
estimates what it will need to run its 
programs in the fiscal year that begins 
almost 2 years Liter. This is like asking 
someone to figure out not only what they 
will be doing, but how much it will cost 
3 years Liter — since that's when the money 
will be spent. Bureau and program 
managers rt-pically examine the previous 
year's activir\' data and project the figures ?> 
years out, with no word from top political 
leaders on their priorities, or even on the 
total amount that they want to spend. In 
other words, planning budgets is like 
playing "pin the tail on the donkey. " 
Blindfolded managers are asked to hit an 
unknown target. 

OMB, acting for the President, then 
crafts a proposed budget through back-and 
forth negotiations with departments and 
agencies, still a year before the fiscal year 
it will govern. Decisions are struck on 
dollars Congress may never appropriate — 
dollars that, to agencies, mean people, 
equipment, and everything else they need 
for their jobs. OMB's examiners may 
question agency stafi^'as they develop option 
papers, OMB's director considers the 
option during his Director's Review 
meetings, OMB "pa.s.scs back" 
recommended funding leveKs for the 
agencies, and final figures are worked out 
during a final appeals process. 



Early the next year, the President presents 
a budget propositi to Congress for the flsc;il 
N-ear beginning the following October 1. 
Lawmakers, the media, and interest groups 
pore over the document, searching for 
winners and losers, new spending proposals, 
and changes in tax laws. In the ensuing 
months. Congress puts its own stamp on 
the plan. Although House and Senate 
budget committees guide Congres.s' action, 
even' committee plays a role. 

Authorizing committees debate the 
merits of existing programs and the 
President's propo.sals for changes within 
their subject are;is. Wliile they decide which 
programs .should continue and recommend 
funding levels, .separate appropriations 
committees draft the 13 annual spending 
bills that actually comprise the budget. 

Congressional debates over a budget 
resolution, authorization bills, and 
appropriations dragon, often into the fall. 
Frequently the President and Congress don't 
finish by October 1 , so Congress pas.ses one 
or more "continuing resolutions" to keep 
the money flowing, ofi:en at the previous 
year's level. Until the end, agency officials 
troop back and forth to OMB and to rhe 
Hill to make their case. States and localities, 
interest groups and advocates seek time to 
argue their cause. Budget staffs work non- 
stop, preparing estimates and projections on 
how this or that change will affect revenues 
or spending. All this work is focused on 
making a budget — not planning or 
delivering programs. 

Ironies riddle the process. 

• Uncertainty reigns: Although tney 
begin calculating their budget 2 years 
ahead, agencv' officials do not always 
know by October 1 how much they 
will have to spend and frequently don't 
even receive their money until well into 
the fise.il year. 

• OMB is especi;illv prone to question 
unspent fiinds — and reduce the ensuing 
N'ear's budget b\' that amount. Agency 
officials inflate their estimates, driving 
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budget numbers higher and higher. 
One bureau budget director claims that 
many regularly ask tor 90 percent more 
than they evcntualK' rccei\'e. 

• Despite months ot debate. Congress 
compresses its actual decision-making 
on the budget into such a short time 
frame diat many ot the public s highest 
priorities — what to do about drug 
addiction, tor example, or how to 
prepare workers tor jobs in the 2 1 st 
centun' — arc discussed onlv brietlv, it at 
all. 

• The proce.ss is devoid of the most useful 
information. W e do not know what last 
vears mone\', or that ot the year before, 
actuallv accomplished. Agency officials 
devise their fimding requests based on 
what the\' got betbre, not whether it 
produced results. 

In sum, the budget process is 
characterized by fictional requests and 
promises, an ob.session with inputs rather 
than outcomes, and a shortage ot debate 
about critical national needs. We must start 
to plan strategically — linking our spending 
with priorities and performance. First, we 
must create a rational budgeting system. 

Action : The President sbottld begin the 
bttdget process with an executive budget 

li'here are two ways to reduce expenditures. 
There is the intelligent iuay...going through 
each department and questioning each 
program. Then there is the stupid way: 
announcing how mtichyou will cut and 
getting each department to cut that amount. 
I favor the stupid way 

Michel Belanger 

Chairman, Quebec National Bank 
May 7, 1992 



resolution, setting brotui policy priorities 
and allocating funds by function for each 
agency.'' 

Federal managers should focus primarily 
on the content of the budget, not on the 
process. A new executi\'e budget resolution 
will help them do diat. The President 
should issue a directive in early 1994 to 
mandate the use of such a resolution in 
developing his fiscal yeai 1996 budget. It 
will turn the executive budget process 
upside down. 

To develop the resolution, officials trom 
the White House polic\' councils will meet 
with 0MB and ageno,' officials. In those 
sessions, the administrations policy 
leadership will make decisions on overall 
spending and revenue levels, deficit 
reduction targets, and funding allocations 
for major inter-agena- polia- initiatives. 
The product of these meetings — a 
resolution completed by August — will 
provide agencies with funding ceilings and 
allocations for major policy missions. Then, 
bureaus will generate their own budget 
estimates, now knowing their agency's 
priorities and fiscal limits. 

Our own Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) tried a similar approach In 
the 1970s as part of a zero-based budgeting 
trial run. Although zero-based budgeting 
fell short, participants said, two important 
advantages emerged: a new responsiveness 
to internal customer needs and a 
commitment to final decisions. When 
participants voted to c>it research and 
development funds because they telt 
researchers ignored program needs, 
researchers began asking program managers 
what kind of research would support their 
efforts. EPA also found that, after its leaders 
had agonized over Rmding. they remained 
committed to common decisions. 

Critics may view the executive budget 
resolution process as a top-down tool that 
will stitle creative, bottom-up suggestions 
for funding options. We think otherwi.se. 
The resolution will render top officials 
responsible for budget totals and policy 
decisions, but will encourage lower-level 
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ine;enuit\' to devise handing options within 
those guidelines. By adopting this plan, we 
will help discourage non-productive micro- 
management b\' senior department and 
agenc\' officials. 

Action: lustintte bkmuiitl budgets nnd 
appropriations.- ' 

We should not have to enact a budget 
t;\'er\' year. Twenty states adopt budgets tor 
2 vears. (They retain the power to make 
small adjustments in off years it revenues or 
expenditures deviate widely troni forecasts). 
/\s a result, their governors and legislatures 
have much more time to evaluate programs 
and develop longer-term plans. 

Annual budgets consume an enormous 
amount ot management time — time not 
spent ser\'ing customers. With biennial 
budgets, rather than losing months to a 
frantic "hxst-yeafs budget-plus-X-percent ' 
exercise, we might spend more time 
examining which programs actually work. 

The idea of biennial budgeting has been 
around for some time. Congressman Leon 
Panetta, now OMB director, introduced the 
first biennial budgeting bill in 1977, and 
dozens have been offered since. Although 
none have passed, the government has some 
experience with budget plans that cover 2 
years or more. In 1987, the President and 
Congress drafted a budget plan for fiscal 
years" 1 988 and 1989 that set spending 
levels for major categories, enabling 
C^ongress to enact all 13 appropriations bills 
nn time for the first time since 1977. 

In addition. Congress directed the 
Defense Department to submit a biennial 
budget for fiscal 1988 and 1989 to give 
(.Congress more time for broad polic)' 
ON-ersight. At the time. Congress iisserted 
that a biennial budget would "substantially 
improve DOI) management and 
congressional oN crsight, " and that a two- 
vear DOD budget was an important step 
toward acros.>the-board biennial budgeting. 
Administrations have continued to submit 
biennial budgets for DOD. 

The 1 990 Budget Enforcement Act and 
the 199.3 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
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■Act set 5-\'ear spending limits for 
discretionary spending and pay-as-you-go 
requirements for mandatory programs. 
With these multi-year caps in place, neither 
the President nor Congress has to decide the 
total level of discretionary spending each 
year. These caps provide e\'en more reason 
for biennial budgets and appropriations. In 
Congress, 7 out of 10 members favor a 
biennial process with a 2-year budget 
resolution and multi-year authorizations. 
The time is ripe. 

\Xe recommend that C]ongress establish 
biennial budget resolutions and 
appropriations and multi-\-ear 
authorizations. The first biennium should 
begin (\tober 1 , 1 996, to cover fiscal \'ears 
1997 and 1998. After that, bienniums 
would begin October 1 of each even- 
numbered \-ear. Such timing would allow 
President Clinton to develop the tirst 
comprehensive biennial federal budget, 
built on the new executive budget 
resolution. In off years, the President would 
submit only amendments for exceptional 
areas of concern, emergencies, or other 
unforeseen circumstances. 

Biennial budgeting will not make our 
budget decisions easier, for they are shaped 
bv competing interests and priorities. But it 
will eliminate an enormous amount ot busy 
work that keeps us from evaluating 
programs and meeting customer needs. 

Action: OMB, depamueitts, and 
ii^encies will minimize budget restrictions 
mcb as apportionments and allonnetits."' 

Congress t\'pically divides its 
appropriations into more than 1,000 
accounts. Committee reports specit}- 
thousands of other restrictions on using 
monev. OMB apportions each account b\- 
quarter or vear, and sometimes divides it 
into sub-accounts by line-item or object 
class — .\11 to control over-spending. 
Departmental budget offices further divide 
the nione\' into allotments. 

Thus, maiiv managers find their money 
fenced into hundreds of separate accounts. In 
some agencies, thc\' can mo\-e funds among 
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accounts. In others, CJongress or the agency 
limits the transfer oi funds, trapping the 
money. NX^en that happens, managers must 
spend money where tlicy have it, not where 
they need it. On one militar}' bise, tor 
example, managers had no line item to 
purchase snowplow equipment, but they did 
have a maintenance account. ^X^en the 
snowplow broke down the\' leased one, using 
the maintenance account. Unfortunately, the 
1 -year lease cost S 1 00,000 — the same as the 
full purchase price. 

Such stories are a dime a dozen within 
the federal bureaucracv'. (They may be the 
only government cost that is coming 
down.) Good managers struggle to make 
things work, but, trapped bv absurd 
constraints, they are driven ro waste billions 
of dollars ever}' year. 

Stories about the legendar}' end-of-the- 
year spending rush also abound. Managers 
who don't exhaust each line item at years 
end usually are told to return the excess. 
Typically, they get less the next time around. 
The result: the well-known spending frenzy. 
The National Performance Review received 
more examples oi this source of waste — in 
letters, in calls, and at town meetings — than 
;my other. 

iMost managers know how to save 5 or 
1 0 percent ot what they spend. But 
knowing they will get less money next year, 
they have litde reason to save. Instead, smart 
managers spend every penny of every line 
item. Edwin G. Fleming, chief of the 
Resources Management Division ol the 
Internal Revenue Services Cleveland 
District, put it well in a letter to the 
Treasury Department's Reinvention Team: 

Every manager has saved money, only to 
have his albcation reduced in the 
subsequent year. This usually happens 
only once, then the manager becomes a 
spender rather than a pkuner. 
Managing becomes watching after little 
pots of money that can 't he put where it 
makes business sense because of 
reprogramniiug restrictions. So 
>nanagers, who are monitors oftlk'se 
little pots of money, are rewarded for the 



ability to maneuver, however limitedly, 
through the baroque and bizarre world 
of federal finance a}id procurement. 

Solutions to these problems exist. They 
have been tested in local governments, in 
state governments, even in the federal 
government. Essentially, they involve 
budget systems with fewer line items, more 
authority for managers to move money 
among line items, and freedom for agencies 
to keep some or all of what they save — thus 
minimizing the incentive for year-end 
spending sprees. 

Typically, federal organizations 
experimenting with such budgets have 
found that they can achieve better 
productivity, sometimes with less money. 

During an experiment at Oregons 
Ochoco National Forest in the 1980s, when 
dozens of accounts were reduced to six, 
productivity jumped 25 percent the first 
year and 35 percent more the second. A 
1 991 Forest Ser\'ice study indicated that the 
experiment had succeeded in bringing gains 
in efficiency, productivity, and morale, but 
had failed to provide the Forest Service 
region with a mechanism for complying 
with congressional intent. After 3 years of 
negotiations, Washington and Region 6, 
where the Ochoco Forest is located, couldn't 
agree. The region wanted to retain the 
initial emphasis on performance goals and 
targets so forest managers could shift money 
from one account to another if they met 
performance goals and targets. Washington 
argued that Congress would not regard such 
targets as a serious measure of congressional 
intent. The experiment ended in March 
1993.'" 

When the Defense Department allowed 
several military bases to experiment with 
what was called the Unified Budget Test, 
base commanders estimated that they could 
accomplish their missions with up to 10 
percent less money. If this experience could 
be applied to the entire government, it 
could mean huge savings. 

Beginning with their fiscal year 1995 
submissions to OMB, departments and 
agencies will begin consolidating accounts 
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to minimize restrictions and manage more 
effectively. They will radical!)' cut the 
number ot allotments used to subdivide 
accounts. In addition, they will consider 
using the Defense Departments Unified 
Budget plan, which permits shifts in funds 
between allotments and cost categories to 
help accomplish missions. 

OMB will simplify the apnortionmcnt 
process, which hamstrings agencies b\' 
dividing their hmding into amounts that 
are a\ ailable, bit by bit, according to 
specified time periods, activities, or 
projects. Agencies often dont get their 
funding on time and, alter they do, must 
fill out reams of paperwork to show 
that they adhered to apportionment 
guidelines! OMB will also expedite the 
Preprogramming" process, by which 
agencies can move lunds within 
congrcssionallv appropriated accounts. 
C;!urrently, OMB and congressional 
subcommittees approve all such 
reprogrammings. OMB should 
automatically approve reprogramming 
unless it objects within a set period, such as 
five da\'s. 

Action: OMB nnd (tgettcies will stop 
iistHgJiill-time eqtiivaletit ceilings, 
uiattaging and budgeting instead with 
ceilings on operating costs to control 
spending. 

In another effort to control spending, 
both the executive and legislative branches 
often limit the number ot each agency's 
employees by using full-time equivalent 
(FTE) limits. When agencies prepare their 
budget estimates, they must state how 
many PTEs they need in addition to how 
many dollars. Then, each department or 
agencv divides that number into a ceiling 
for each bureau, division, branch, or other 
unit, Cong! s occasionally complicates the 
situation by legislating FTE floors. 

Federal managers often cite F I F, 
controls as the single most oppressive 
restriction on their ability' to manage. 
Under the existing system, FTE controls 
are the onlv wav to make good on the 



President's commitment to reduce the 
federal bureaucraa' by 1 00,000 positions 
through attrition. But as we redesign the 
government for greater accountability, we 
need to use budgets, rather than FTE 
controls, to drive our downsizing. 

FTE ceilings are usually imposed 
independendy of — and often conflict 
with — budget allocations. They are 
frequently arbitrary', rarely account for 
changing circumstances, and are normally 
impeded as across-the-board percentage cuts 
in FTEs for all of an agenc\''s units — 
regardless of changing circumstances. 
Organizations that face new regulations or a 
greater workload don't get new FTE 
ceilings. Consequently, they must contract 
out work that could be done better and 
cheaper in-house. One manager at Vice 
President Gore's town meeting at the State 
Department in May 1993 offered an 
example: his FTE limit had forced him to 
contract out for a junior programmer for 
the Foreign Service Institute. As it turned 
out, the programmer's hourly rate equaled 
the Institute Director's, so the move cost 
money instead of saving it. 

The President should direct OMB and 
agency heads to stop setting FTE ceilings in 
fiscal year 1995. 

For this transition, the agencies' 
accounting systems will have to separate 
true operating costs from program and 
other costs. Some agencies already have 
such svstems in place; others must develop 
financial management systems to allow 
them to calculate these costs. We address 
this issue in a separate recommendation in 
chapter 3. 

This recommendation fully supports the 
Pres dent's commitment to maintain a 
reduced federal workforce. Instead of 
controlling the size of the federal 
'.vorkforce bv employment ceilings — which 
cause inefficiencies and distortions in 
managers' personnel and resource 
allocation decisions — this new system will 
control the federal workforce by dollars 
available in operating funds. 
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Action: Minimize coti^-essiotml 
restrictions such as line items and 
earmarks and eliminate FTE floors. ' 

Congress should also minimize the 
restrictions and earmarks that it imposes on 
agencies. With virtually all federal spending 
under scrutiny for hjturc cuts, Congress is 
increasingly applying earmarks to ensure 
that funding flows to favored programs and 
hometown projects. 

Imagine the surprise of Interior Secretary 
Bruce Babbitt, who a few months after 
taking otFice discovered that he was under 
orders from Congress to maintain 23 
positions in the Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
field office of his departments anthracite 
reclamation program. Or that his 
department was required to spend 
$100,000 to train beagles in Hawaii to snifl 
out brown tree snakes. Edward Derwinski, 
former secretary of Veteran Affairs, was 
once summoned before the Texas 
congressional delegation to explain his plan 
to eliminate 38 jobs in that state.-" 

While understandable in some cases, 
congressional earmarks hamper agencies 
that seek to manage programs efficiently. 
Agencies should work with appropriations 
subcommittees on this problem. 

Action: Allow agencies to roll over 50 
percent of ivhat they do not spend on 
internal operations during a fiscal year.-' 

As part of its 13 fiscal year 1995 
appropriations bills. Congress should 



permanently allow agencies to roll over 50 
percent of unobligated year-end balances in 
all appropriations for operations. It should 
allow agencies to use up to 2 percent of 
rolled-over funds to finance bonuses for 
employees involved. This approach, which 
the Defense Department and Forest Service 
have used successfully, would reward 
employees for finding more productive 
ways to work. Moreover, it would create 
incentives to save the taxpayers" money. 

Shared savings incentives work. In 1989, 
the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
discovered that the Veterans 
Administration had not recovered S223 
million in health payments from third 
parties, such as insurers. Cx)ngress then 
changed the rules, allowing the VA to hire 
more staff to keep up with the paperwork 
and also to keep a portion of recovered 
third-party payments for administrative 
costs. VA recoveries soared from $24 
million to $530 million.-" 

If incentives to save are to be real. 
Congress and OMB will have to refrain 
from automatically cutting agencies' 
budgets by the amount they have saved 
when their next budget is prepared. Policy 
decisions to cut spending are one thing; 
automatic cuts to take back savings are 
quite another. They simply confirm 
managers" fears that they will be penalized 
for saving money. Agencies' chief financial 
officers should intervene in the budget 
process to ensure that this does not 
happen. 



Step 2: Decentralizing Personnel Policy 



Our federal personnel system has 
been evolving foi' more than 100 
years — ever since the 1881 
assassination of President James A. Garfield 
by a disappointed job seeker. And during 
that time, according to a 1 988 Office of 
Personnel Management publication: 

...anecdotal mistakes prompted 
additional rules. When the rules led to 



new inequities, even more rules were 
added. Over time.. .a maze of regulations 
and requirements was created, 
hamstringing managers... ofien impeding 
federal managers arid employees from 
achieving their missions and from giving 
the public a high quality of service. 

Year after year, layer after la\'er, the rules 
have piled up. The U.S. Merit Systems 
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Catch-22 



Our federal personnel system ought to place 
a value on experience. That's not always 
the case. Consider the story of Rosalie Tapia. 
Ten years ago, fresh from high school, she 
joined the Army and was assigned to Germany 
as a clerk. She served out her enlistment with an 
excellent record, landed a job in Germany as a 
civilian secretary for the Army, and worked her 
way up to assistant to the division chief When 
the Cold War ended, Tapia wanted to return to 
the U.S. and transfer to a government job here. 
Unfortunately, one of the dictates contained 



in the governments 100,000 pages of personnel 
rules savs that an employee hired as a civil 
servant overseas is not considered a government 
employee once on home soil. Any smart 
employer would prefer to hire an experienced 
worker with an excellent service record over an 
unknown. But our government's policy doesn't 
make it easy. Ironically, Tapia landed a job vAxh 
a government contractor, making more 
money — and probably costing taxpayers 
more — than a job in the bureaucracy would 
have paid. 



Protection Board reports there are now 850 
pages o{ tcdcral personnel law — augmented 
by 1 ,300 pages of 0PM regulations on how 
to implement those laws and another 
10.000 pages of guidelines horn the Federal 
Personnel Manual. 

On one topic alone — liow to complete a 
standard form for a notice of a personnel 
action — the Federal Personnel .Manual 
contains 900 pages ot 
instructions. The hill stack 
ot personnel laws, 
regulations, directives. c;ise 
law and departmental 
guidance that the Agriculture 
Department uses — shown in 
the photo at right — weighs 
1,088 pounds.^ 

Thousands ot pages ot 
personnel rules prompt 
thousands of pages of 
personnel forms. In 1991, for 
example, the NaNy s Human 
Resources Office processed 
enough forms to create a 
"monument" 3,100 teet 
tall — six times the height of 
the Washington Monument. 

Costs to the tiLxpayer tor 



this personnel quagmire are enormous. In 
total, 54,000 people work in tcdcral 
personnel positions.-" We spend billions ot 
dollars for these staft to classit)' each 
employee within a highly complex system 
ot some l59 job series, 1 5 grades and 10 
steps within each grade. 

Does this elaborate system work? No. 

.After sun'eying managers, supen'isors 
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and personnel officers in a number oi 
fedenil agencies, the U.S. Merit Systems 
Protection Board recently concluded that 
federal personnel rules are too complex, too 
prescriptive, and often counterproductive. 

Tiilk to a federal manager for 10 minutes: 
You likclv will hear at least one personnel 
horror storv. The system is so complex and 
rule-bound that most managers cannot even 
advise an applicant how to get a federal job. 
"Even when the public sector finds 
outstanding candidates," In 1989, Paul 
Volckcr's National Commission on the 
Public Service explained, "the complexity of 
the hiring process often drives all but the 
most dedicated away." Managers who find 
it ncarlv impossible to hire the people they 
need sometimes Haunt the system by hiring 
people as consultants at higher rates than 
those same people would earn as federal 
emplovees. T he average manager needs a 
year to fire an incompetent employee, even 
with solid proof During layofi^s, employees 
slated to be laid ofi^ can "bump" employees 
with less seniority, regardless of their abilities 
or performance — putting people in jobs 
they don't understand and never wanted. 

Vice President Gore heard many stories 
of dissatisfaction as he listened to federal 
workers at meetings in their agencies. A 
super\'isor at the Centers for Disease 
(Control complained that it can take six to 
eight months and as many as 1 5 revisions to 
a job description in order to get approval for 
a position he needs to fill. A secretary from 
the Justice Department told the Vice 
President she was discouraged and 
overworked in an office where some 
secretaries were slacking off — with no 
system in place to reward the hard workers 
and take action against the slackers. 

A worker from the Agency for 
Internari.onal Development expressed her 
frustration at being so narrowly "slotted" in 
a particular GS series that she wasn't allowed 
to apply for a job in a slighdy different GS 
series — even though she was qualified for 
the job. An Air Force lieutenant colonel told 
the vice president that her secretary was 
abandoning government for the private 
sector because she was blocked from any 



more promotions in her current job series. 
The loss would be enormous, the colonel 
told Gore, because her secretary was her 
"right-hand person ". One of the Labor 
Department's regional directors for 
unemployment insurance complained that 
even though he is charged with running a 
multimillion-dollar-a-year program, he isn't 
;illowed to hire a S45,000-a-year program 
specialist without getting approval from 
Washington. 

To create an effective federal government, 
we must reform virtually the entire 
personnel system: recruitment, hiring, 
classification, promotion, pay, and reward 
systems. We must make it easier for federal 
managers to hire the workers they need, to 
reward those who do good work, and to fire 
those who do not. As the National 
Academy of Public Administration 
concluded in 1993, "It is not a question of 
whether the federal government should 
change how it manages its human resources. 
It must change." 

Action: 0PM will deregitUte personnel 
policy by phasing out the 1 0,000-page 
Federal Personnel Maniutl and all agency 
impletnetiting directives."' 

We must enable all managers to pursue 
their missions, freed from the cumbersome 
red tape of current personnel rules. The 
President should issue a directive phasing 
out the Federal Personnel Manual and all 
agency implementing directives. The 
directive should require that most personnel 
management authority be delegated to 
agencies' line managers at the lowest level 
practical in each agency. It should direct 
OPM to work with agencies to determine 
which FPM chapters, provisions, or 
supplements are essential, which are useful, 
and which are unnecessary. OPM will then 
replace the FPM and agency directives with 
manuals tailored to user needs, automated 
personnel processes, and electronic decision 
support systems. 

Once some of the paperwork burden is 
eased, our next priority must be to give 
agency managers more control over who 
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Lomcs to work tor them. To accomplish 
this, \vc propose to radically decentralize the 
liovernmcnts hiring process. 

Action : ^''I'c dl departments and 
,i{rencies authority to conduct their oivn 
vcruhiuq^ (Did examiningfor all 
positions, and abolish all central registers 
and standard application forms.-'' 

We will ask Congress to pass legislation 
decentralizing authority' o\er recruitment, 
hiring, and promotion. Under the present 
svstem. (.)PM controls the examination 
svstem tor external candidates and recruits 
.md screens candidates tor positions that are 
common to all agencies, with agencies then 
hiring trom among candidates presented b\- 
()Pi\l. Under the new system, C)P\1 could 
otter to screen candidates tor agencies, but 
.igencies need not accept OPM's otter. 

Under this decentralized system, agencies 
will also be allowed to make their own 
decisions about when to hire candidates 
directly — without examinations or rankings 
— under guidelines to be drafted by OPM. 
Agencies able to do so should also be 
permitted to conduct their own background 
investigations ot potential candidates. 

We will make sure the system is tair and 
easy tor job applicants to use, however, by 
making intormation about tederal job 
openings a\ ailable in one place. In place ot a 
central register, OPM will create a 
government-wide, employment 
intormation system that allows the public to 
go to one place tor intormation about all 
job opportunities in the federal 
"overnment. 

Next, we must change the classification 
system, introduced in 1949 to create 
fairness across agencies but now widely 
regarded as time-consuming, expensive, 
cumbersome, and intensely frustrating — tor 
both workers and managers. 

After an exhaustive 1991 study ot the 
swstem, the National Academy of Public 
.Administration recommended a complete 
overhaul of the system. Classification 
standards, NAP.A argued, are "too complex, 
intlexible, out-of-date, and inaccurate." 



Fm/, we mtist cut the waste and make 
government operations more responsive to the 
American people. It is time to shift from top- 
down bureaucracy to entrepreneurial 
government that generates change from the 
bottom up. We must reward the people and 
ideas that work and get rid of those that don't. 



President Bill Clinton 

February 17, 1993 



creating "rigid job hierarchies that cannot 
change with organizational structure." They 
drive some of the best employees out of 
their tk'lds of expertise and into 
management positions, for higher pay. And 
managers seeking to create new positions 
often fight the system for months to get 
them classified and tilled.-'' 

There is strong evidence that agencies 
given authorit)' to do these things 
themselves can do better. Using 
demonstration authority under the 1978 
Civil Sen'ice Reform Act, several agencies 
have experimented with simpler systems. In 
one experiment, at the Naval Weapons 
Cx'nter in China Lake, California, and the 
Naval Oceans Systems Center, in San 
Diego, the system was simplified to a tew 
career paths and only four-to-six broad pay 
bands within each path. Known as the 
"China Lake Experiment," it solved many 
of the problems faced by the uvo naval 
facilities. It: 

• classified all jobs in just five career 
paths — professional, technical, 
specialist, administrative and clerical; 

• folded all CiS (General Schedule) grades 
into tour, five, or six pay bands within 
each career path; 

• allowed managers to pa\' market salaries 
ro recruit people, to increase the pay of 
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I\£cognizing the importance of attracting and 
retaining highly qualified professionals in 
government service, one of the demoralizing 
andfiwtrating aspects is the fact that we are 
retained to do a job but not allowed the 
flexibility to carry it out, assume the 
responsiblity and reap the rewards or be 
accountable for out actions. 

£<Uth Houston 

Town Hall Meeting, 
U.S. A^enCT for International Developme-*: 

May 26, 1993 



outstanding employees without having 
to reclassiH' them, and to give 
pertormance-based bonuses and salary 
increases; 

• automatically inoved employees with 
repeated marginal performance 
evaluations down to the next pay band; 
and 

• limited bumping to one career path, 
and based it primarily on performance 
ratings, not seniority. 

Another demonstration at McClellan Air 
Force Base, in Sacramento, California, 
involved "gainsharing" — allowing 
employees to pocket some of the savings 
they achieved through cooperative labor- 
management efforts to cut costs. It 
generated S5 million in productivity savings 
in four years and saw improved employee 
performance; fewer grievances; less sick 
leave and absenteeism; and improved labor- 
management relations. 

A third demonstration at more than 200 
Agriculture Department sites tested a 
streamlined, agenc\'-based recruiting and 
hiring system that replaced OPM's register 
process. Under OPM's system, candidates 
are arrayed and scored based on OPM's 



written tests or other examinations. In 
USDA's demonstration, however, the 
agencv' grouped candidates by its own 
criteria, such as education, experience or 
abilit)', then picked from those candidates. 
A candidate might qualify' for a job, for 
example, with a 2.7 college grade point 
average. Agencies could create their own 
recruitment incentives, do their own hiring, 
and extend the probationary period for 
some new hires. Managers were far 
more satisfied with this system than the 
existing one. 

Action: Dramatically simplify the 
currmt classification system, to ^'ve 
<ige}icies gieater flexibility in how they 
classiiy and pay their etnployeesr 

We will urge Congress to remove all the 
I940s-era grade-level descriptions from the 
law and adopt an approach that is more 
modern. In addition. Congress should allow 
agencies to move from the General 
Schedule system to a broad-band system. 
OPM should develop such standard 
banding patterns, and agencies should be 
free to adopt one without seeking OPM's 
approval. 

When agency proposals do not fit under 
a standard pattern, OPM should approve 
them as five-year demonstration projects 
that would be converted to permanent 
"alternative systems" if successful. OPM 
should establish criteria for broad-banding 
demonstration projects, and agencies' 
projects meeting those criteria should 
receive automatic approval. 

These changes would give agencies 
greater flexibility to hire, retain, and 
promote the best people they find. They 
would help agencies flatten their hierarchies 
and promote high achievers without having 
to make them supervisors. They would 
eliminate much valuable time now lost to 
battles between managers seeking to 
promote or reward employees and 
personnel specialists administering a 
classification system with rigid limits. 
Finally, they would remove OPM from its 
role as "classification police." 
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lb accompany agencies' new Hexibilirv 
on chiisirtcation and pay, they must also be 
given aiithorin- to set standards for their 
own workers and to reward those who do 
well. 

Action: . i;^eitcu-s siwtiU he tiilowed to 
desist their otutt pei-formance 
management and reiuard systems, ivith 
the objective of 'iuipi oving the 
peijvnnance of individuals and 
organizations. 

I he current go\ criiment performance 
appraisal process is frequently criticized as a 
meaningless exercise in which most federal 
employees arc given above-average ratings. 
We believe that agencies will be able to 
develop performance appraisals that are 
more meaningful to their employees. If thev 
succeed, these new approaches will send a 
message that job performance is direcdv 
linked to workers' chances for promotion 
and higher pav. 

Current s\'stems to assess on-the-job 
performance were designed to serve 
multiple purposes: to enhance performance, 
to authorize higher pay for high performers, 
to retain high performers, and to promote 
start development. Not surprisingly, thcv 
ser\'e none of these purposes well. 

Performance management programs 
should have a single goal: to improve the 
performance of individuals and 
organizations. Agencies should be allowed 
to develop programs that meet their needs 
and reflect their cultures, including 
incentive programs, gainsharing programs, 
and awards that link pay and performance. 
If agencies — in cooperanon with 
employees — tlesign their own svstems, 
managers and employees alike should feel 
more ownership of them. 

Finally, if performance measures are to 
be taken seriously, managers must have 
authorit}' to fire workers who do not 
measure ;ip. It is possible to fire a poor 
worker in the federal government, but it 
takes far too long. We believe this 
undermines good management and 
diminishes workers" incennves to improve. 



1 here has to be a clear shared sense of mission. 
There have to be clearly understood goals. 
There have to be common values according to 
which decisions are made. There has to be 
trust placed in the employees who actually do 
the work, so that they will feel free to make 
decisions. 

They cannot be treated like automatons or 
children bound up in straightjackets and rules 
and regulations and told to do the same thing 
over and over and over again. 

Vice President Al Gore 

August 4, 1993 



Action: Reduce by half the time 
required to terminate federal managers 
and employees for cause and improve the 
system for dealing ivith poor pet foitners.-^ 

Agencies will reduce the time for 
terminating employees for cause by half For 
example, agencies could halve the length of 
time during which managers and emplovees 
with unsansfactor\' performance ratings are 
allowed to demonstrate improved 
performance. 

To support this effort, we will ask OPM 
to draft and Congress to pass legislation to 
change the required time for notice of 
termination from 30 to 15 days. This 
legislation should also require the wainng 
period for a within-grade increase to be 
extended by the amount of time an 
employee's performance does not meet 
expectations. In other words, only the time 
that an employee is doing satisfactory work 
should be credited toward the required 
waiting period for a pay raise. 
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Step 3: Streamlining Procurement 



Even' \'can VC'ashington spends about 
S26d billion buying goods and 
sen'ices. That's S800 per American. 
With a price tag like that, taxpayers have a 
right to expect prudent spending. 

The federal government emplo\'S 
142,000 workers dedicated to procurement. '" 
The Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) 
controlling procurement rims 1,600 pages, 
with 2,900 more pages of agency-specific 
supplements. 

These numbers document what most 
federal workers and man\- t;L\pa\'ers already 
know: Our system relies on rigid rules and 
procedures, extensive paperwork, detailed 
design specifications, and multiple 
inspections and audits. It is an 
extraordinar)' example of bureaucratic 
red tape. 

Like the budget and personnel systems, 
the procurement system was designed with 
the best of intentions. To prevent 
profiteering and fraud, it includes rigid 
safeguards. To take advantage ol bulk 
purchasing, it is highly centralized. But the 
government wrote its procurement rules 
when retailing vs'as highly stratified, with 
manv markups by intermediaries. Today 
the game h;is changed considerably. Retail 
giants like Wal-Mart, Office Depot and 
Price Club are vertically integrated, 
eliminating the markups ol intermediaries. 
Federal managers can buy 90 percent oi 
what they need over the phone, Irom mail- 
order discounters. Bulk purchasing still has 
its advantages, but it is not always necessary 
to get the best price. 

Our ovedy centralized purchasing 
s\'Stem takes decisions awa\- from 
managers who know what they need, 
and allows strangers — often thousands 
of miles away — to make purch;ising 
decisions. The frequent result: Procurement 
officers, who make their own decisions 
about what to bii\- and how soon to buy 
it, purchase low-qualin' items that arrive 
too late. 

This "secondhand " approach to 



purchasing creates another problem. When 
line managers" needs and experiences are 
not understood bv the procurement officer, 
the government is unable to make 
decisions that reward good vendors and 
punish bad ones. As a result, vendors often 
"game"' contracts — exploiting loopholes to 
require expensive changes. For example, in 
a major government contract for a 
computerized data network a tew years 
ago, a vendor used slight underestimates oi 
svstem demand in the contract 
specifications as an excuse to charge 
exorbitant prices tor system upgrades, in 
the private sector, a manager could have 
used the incentive of hiture contracts to 
prevent such gaming; in the government, 
there is no such leverage. 

The symptoms of what's wrong are 
apparent, too, from stories about small 
purchases. 

One story that Vice President Gore 
has repeated in Washington over the past 
six months concerns steam traps. Steam 
traps remove condensation bom steam 
lines in heating systems. Each costs about 
SI 00. But when one breaks, it leaks as 
much as SSO of steam a week. Obviousl\\ 
a leaking steam trap should be replaced 
quickly. 

When plumbers at the Sacramento 
Army Depot found leaking traps, however, 
their manager followed standard operating 
procedure. He called the procurement 
office, where an officer, who knew nothing 
about steam traps, followed common 
practice. He vs'aited for enough orders to 
buv in bulk, saving the government about 
S 10 per trap. There was no rule requiring 
him to wait — just a powerftil tradition. So 
the Sacramento Depot didn't get new steam 
traps for a year. In the meantime, each of 
their leaking traps spewed $2,500 of steam. 
To save SIO, the central procurement 
system wasted S2,500. 

As the Vice President visited government 
agencies, he heard many more stories oi 
wasteful spending — most oi them 
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"Ash receivers, tobacco (desk type)..." 



Our federal procurement system leaves 
little to chance. 
When the General Services Administration 
wanted to buy ashtrays, it has some very 
specific ideas how those ashtrays — better 
known to GSA as "ash receivers, tobacco (desk 
type)," should be constructed. 

In March 1993, the GSA outlined, in nine 
full pages of specifications and drawings, the 
precise dimensions, color, polish and markings 
required for simple glass ashtrays that would 
pass U.S. government standards. 

A Type I, glass, square, 4V2 inch (1 14.3 
mm) ash receiver must include several features: 
"A minimum of four cigarene rests, spaced 
equidistant around the periphery and aimed at 
the center of the receiver, molded into the top. 
The cigarene rests shall be sloped toward the 
center of the ash receiver. The rests shall be 
parallel to the outside top edge of the receiver 
or in each corner, at the manufacturers option. 
All surfeces shall be smooth." 

Government ashtrays must be sturdy too. To 



guard against the purchase of defective ash 
receivers, the GSA required that all ashtrays be 
tested. "The test shall be made by placing the 
specimen on its base upon a solid support (a 1 
3/4 inch, 44.5mm maple plank), placing a steel 
center punch (point ground to a 60-degree 
included angle) in contaa with the center of 
the inside surfece of the bottom and striking 
with a hammer in successive blows of 
increasing severity until breakage occurs." 

Then, according to paragraph 4.5.2., "The 
specimen should break into a small number of 
irregular shaped pieces not greater in number 
than 35, and it must not dice." What does 
"dice" mean? The paragraph goes on to 
explain: "Any piece 1/4 inch (6.4 mm) or more 
on any three of its adjacent edges (excluding 
the thickness dimension) shall be included in 
the number counted. Smaller fragments shall 
not be counted." 

Regulation AA-A-7 1 OE, (superseding Regulation AA-A-7 1 OD). 



produced by the vet)' rules we have 
designed to prevent it. Take the case of 
government travel. 

Because GSA selects a "contract airline" 
for each route, federal employees ha%-e few 
choices. If Northwest has the Washington- 
Tampa route, for instance, federal 
employees get routed through Detroit. If 
Northwest has the Boston- Wiishington 
route, employees have to use Northwest — 
even if USAir has more frequent flights at 
more convenient times. Workers told the 
Vice President of being routed through 
thousands of miles out of their way even if 



it cost them a day's worth of time — and a 
day's worth of taxpayers" mone%'. Others 
told of being unable to take advantage of 
cheap "special fares ' because they were not 
"government fares." And one worker 
showed the National Performance Review a 
memo from the Resolution Trust 
Corporation explaining that RTC workers 
would not be reimbursed for any travel 
expenses unless they signed their travel 
%'ouchers in blue ink! 

Beyond travel, at ever)' federal agenc\' the 
Vice I'rcsident visited, employees told 
stories about not getting supplies and 
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equipment they needed, getting them late, 
or watching the government spend too 
much for them. At the Department of 
Health and Human Services, a worker told 
the Vice President that no matter how 
much his office needed a FAX machine — 
and how much time the machine would 
save workers — the purchase wouldn't be 
possible "without the signature of everyone 
in this room." An engineer from the 
National Institutes of Health added that in 
his agency, it takes more than a year to buy 
a computer, not a mainframe, but a 
personal computer! At the Transportation 
Department, a hearing-impaired employee 
told the Vice President of watching with 
dismav as her agency spent S600 to 1 luy her 
a Telephone Device for the Deaf (TDD), 
when she knew she could buv one off the 
shelf for S300. 

Anecdotes like these were documented in 
January 1993, when the Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy and the U.S. Merit 
Systems Protection Board collaborated on a 
survey of the procurement systems 
customers: federal managers. More than 
1,000 responded. Their message: The 
svstcm is not achieving what its customers 
want. It ignores its customers needs, pays 
higher prices than necessary, is filled with 
peripheral objectives, and assumes that line 
managers cannot be trusted. 

A study by the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies added several other 
conclusions. The procurement system adds 
costs without adding value; it impedes 
government s access to state-of-the-art 
commercial technology; and its complexit}' 
forces businesses to alter standard 
procedures and raise prices when dealing 
with the government. " 

There is little disagreement that federal 
procurement must be reconfigured. We 
must radically decentralize authorit}' to line 
managers, letting them buy much of what 
they need. We must radically simplify' 
procurement regulations and processes. 
We must empower the systems customers 
by ending most government service 
monopolies, including those of the General 
Services Administration. As we detailed in 



Chapter 1 . we must make the system 
competitive by allowing managers to use 
any procurement office that meets their 
needs. 

As we take these actions, we must 
embrace these fundamental principles: 
integrit}', accountability, professionalism, 
openness, competition — and value. 



Action: Simplify the procurement 
process by reuniting federal regulations — 
shifting from rigid niles to guiding 
principles.^- 

The Federal Acquisition Regulation 
(FAR), the governments principal set of 
procurement regulations, contains too 
many rules. Rules are changed too often 
and are so process-oriented that they 
minimize discretion and stifle innovation, 
according to a Merit Systems Protection 
Board sun.'ey. '' As one frustrated manager 
noted, the FAR does not even cleady state 
the main goal of procurement policy: "Is it 
to avoid waste, fraud, and abuse? Is it to 
implement a social-economic agenda? Is it 
to procure the governments requirements at 
a fair and reasonable cost?" 

This administration will rewrite the 
1 ,600-page FAR, the 2,900 pages of agency 
supplements that accompany it, and 
Executive Order 1 2352, which governs 
federal procurement. The new regulations 
will: 

• shift from rigid rules to guiding 
principles; 

• promote decision making at the lowest 
possible level; 

• end unnecessar)' regulator)' 
requirements; 

• fosier competitiveness and commercial 
practices; 

• shift to a new emphasis on choosing 
"best value" products; 
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• Facilitate innovative contracting 
approaches; 

• recommend acquisition methods that 
reflect information technology's short 
life c\'cle; and 

• develop a more effective process to 
listen to its customers: line managers, 
government procurement officers, and 
vendors who do business with the 
government. 

Action: I'he GSA will si^iijicmith 
iun ease its delegated ntithoritv to fedemi 
.igeiicies for the purchase of ii/forviarioit 
!fch}iology, iucltidiug hardware, software, 
,nid services.^' 

In 1965, when "automated data 
processing" meant large, mainframe 
computers — often developed specificalh- for 
one customer — Congre.ss passed the Brooks 
Act. It directed GSA to purchase, lease, and 
maintain such equipment for the entire 
federal government. The Act also ga\-e C>SA 
authorit)' to delegate to agencies these same 
authorities. In 1986, Congress extended the 
requirement to software and support 
.ser\'ices. 

Today, with most computer equipment 
commercially available in highly 
competitive markets, the advantages of 
centralized purchasing have faded and the 
disadvantages have grown. The federal 
government takes, on average, more than 
four years to buy major information 
technology' systems; the private sector takes 
1 3 months. Due to rapidly changing 
technology', the government often buvs 
computers that are state-of-the-art when die 
[Purchase process begins and when prices are 
negotiated, but which are almost obsolete 
when computers are delivered. The 
phenomenon is what one obser\'er calls 
"getting a 286 at a 486 price." 

Currently, the GSA authori/.es agencies 
to make individual purchases up to S2.5 
million in equipment and .services on their 
own. I he GSA Administrator will raise 
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authorizanon levels to S50 million, S20 
million and S5 million. These levels will be 
calculated according to each agena's size, 
the size ot its information technolc'v 
budget, and its management record. In 
some cases, GSA may grant an agena' 
greater or unlimited delegation. 

CjSA will also waive requirements that 
agencies justiR' their decisions to buv 
information technology items costing le.ss 
than S500,00(), if they are ma,ss-produced 
and offered on the open market. 

Action: GSA ivid simplify the 
procurement process by alloiving agencies 
to buy where they want and by testing a 
lidly "electronic marketplace. " 

The go\'ernment buys everything from 
forklifts and snowplows to flak jackets and 
test tubes through a .system called the 
Multiple Award Schedule program, which 
includes more than one million .separate 
items. 

Under this program, GSA negotiates and 
awards contracts to multiple vendors of 
comparable products and scr\'ices, ar 
varying prices. GSA then creates a "supph" 
schedule" for a particular good or ser\'ice, 
identify'ing all vendors that have won 
contracts as well as the negotiated prices. Of 
GSA's 1 54 schedules, civilian agencies must 
must buy from 1 17. In ordering from 
schedules, agencies still must complv — in 
addition — with the Federal Acquisition 
Regulation, Federal Information Re.sources 
Management Regulation, and Federal 
Property zManagement Regulation. 

In most cases, we should not limit 
managers to items on the supply schedules. 
U they can find the same or a comparable 
product for less, they should be free to buv 
it. Mandatory schedules should apply onlv 
when required by law, to ensure 
standardization, or when agencies 
voluntarily create team pools that buv in 
hulk for k)wer prices. In addition, GSA 
should revise regulations that currcntK' limit 
agencies from buying more than S.^OCOOO 
of information technology items on supplv 
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schedules, raise them to S500,000 and 
provide a higher limit tor individual items 
costing more than SSOO.OOO. 

To make supply schedules more user- 
friendly. CjSA should conduct several pilot 
tests. One should test an "electronic 
marketplace, in which CkSA would not 
negotiate prices. Instead, suppliers would 
list products and prices electronically, and 
agencies would electronically order the 
lowest-priced item that met their needs. 
Suppliers, at any time, would be able to add 
new products and ciiange prices. Such a 
pilot would test whether visible price 
competition will cut prices and give line 
managers easier access to rapidly changing 
products, 

Action: Allow agencies to make 
purchases under $100,000 through 
simplified purchase procedures. 

Under current law. agencies are allowed 
to make purchases of less than S25,000 on 
their own, using simple procurement 
procedures. These small purchases, on 
average, take less than a month to complete; 
purchases of more than 525,000 normally 
take more than three months. If Congress 
raised the threshold to SI 00.000. agencies 
could use simplified procedures on another 
45,550 procurements — with a total value of 
S2.5 billion. 

Congress should keep current rules that 
reserve small purchases for small businesses 
and should improve access to information 
on procurements of more than 525,000. To 
ensure that small business receives adequate 
notice of possible procurements, the federal 
government, with OMB as the lead agena', 
should adopt an electronic notification 
system. 

Action: Rely more oti the commercial 
marketplace.' 

Tiie government can save enormous 
amounts of money by buying more 
commercial products instead ot requiring 
products to be designed to government- 
unique specifications. Our government 



buys such items as. integrated circuits, 
pillows, and oil pans, designed to 
government specifications — even when 
there are equally good commercial products 
available. 

We recommend that all agency heads be 
instructed to review and revise internal 
purchasing procedures and rules to ;illow 
their agencies to buy commercial products 
whenever practical and to take advantage of 
market conditions. 

We v. ill ask the Office of Management 
and Budget to draft a new federal 
commercial code with commercial-sryle 
procedures, and then ask Congress to adopt 
the new code and remove impediments to 
this money-saving approach to 
procurement. 

Action: Bring federal procuremettt laws 
tip to date.^" 

There are four federal labor laws 
implemented through the federal 
procurement process. Each was passed 
because of valid and well founded concerns 
about the welfare of working Americans. 
But as part of our effort to make the 
governments procurement process work 
more efficiently, we must consider whether 
those laws are still necessary — and whether 
the burdens they impose on the 
procurement system are reasonable ones. 

The Davis-Bacon Act of 1931 requires 
that each repair or construction contract in 
excess of S2,000 for work on a public 
building specif)' that the prevailing area 
minimum wage be paid to workers on that 
contract. The law was passed because 
Congress feared that without it, federal 
contracts awarded through a sealed bid 
process could undermine local prevailing 
wages. While Congress shifted the 
governments focus to an open bidding 
process in 1984. we acknowledge that 
concerns about the impact of government 
contracts on prevailing wages are still valid. 

Recognizing that the original 52,000 
threshold in the law was set more than 60 
vears ago, we recommend that Congress 
modify the Davis-Bacon Act by raising the 
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threshold for compliance to S 100,000, a 
change similar to that proposed by Senator 
Kennedv in March l')93. 

rhe Sen-ice Contract Act ot 1965 has 
purposes similar to those ol the Davis-Bacon 
Act, and applies to service contracts in excess 
ot S2,500. It requires contractors to pay the 
minimum prevailing wage and specified 
fringe benefits. Fo keep contractors from 
"locking in" their wage agreements at low 
levels, the law imposes a five-year limit on 
sen-ice contracts and requires new wage 
determinations ever)' two years. 

We suggest that the five-year limit is 
inconsistci.t with the governments interest 
in entering into long-range contracts. We 
will urge Congress to increase the limit up 
to 10 \-ears while retaining the nvo-vear 
wage adjustment requirement. 

The Copeland Anti-Kickback Act of 
1934 regulates payroll deductions on federal 
and federally assisted construction. The law 
prohibits anyone from inducing employees 
to give up any part of their compensation 
and requires contractors to submit weekly 
statements of compliance and detailed 
week!)' pa\-roll reports to the Labor 
Department. 

We suggest that such detailed reporting is 



an unreasonable burden on federal 
contractors, and we will urge Congress to 
modif\' the act. We suggest eliminating 
requirements for weekly reports and 
requiring contractors instead to certih' with 
each payment that they have complied with 
die law. Contractors would also be required 
to keep records to prove their compliance 
tor three years. 

The Wilsh-Healey Public (x)ntracts Act 
requires contractors that supply materials to 
rhe federal government through contracts in 
excess of SI 0,000 to pay all workers the 
federal minimum u age, to agree that no 
employee is required to work more dian 4() 
hours a week, and to avoid using convict 
labor or workers under the age ot 1 6. 

Over rime, each of the rcquirerr.em;: (^f 
rhe Wdsh-Healey Act — wkh ihr exception 
ot the provision relating to convict labor— - 
lias been superseded by other federal 
legislation. We therefore urge Congress to 
remove the burden of certifying compliance 
with redundant laws from federal 
contractors. Within 30 days of the repeal of 
that law, the President should amend 
Executive Order 1 1755 to include the 
convict labor provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 
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Step 4: Reorienting The Inspectors 
General 



Responding to growing concern 
about waste, fraud, and abuse in 
government. Congress passed the 
Inspector Ceneral Act in 1978. Phis act 
and subsequent amendments created the 60 
Inspectors General offices that today 
employ 15,000 federal workers, including 
postal inspectors. 

The act was broad in scope, requiring 
IGs to promote the efficiency, economy and 
integrity- of federal programs with auditing 
program expenditures, and investigating 
possible fraud and abuse. 

rhe inspectors general, who are 
independent of the agencies in which they 
operate, report to Congress nvice a year. 



These reports detail how much monev IG 
audits have recovered or put to better use 
and the number of convictions resulting 
from their criminal investigations. The IGs 
eilso send the audit reports to the heads of 
their agencies and fonvard investigations for 
criminal prosecution to the U.S. Attorney 
General. 

The Inspector General Act s nvo centnil 
mandates, combined with the last nvo 
administrations' eagerness to highlight 
"waste, fraud and abuse," have shaped the 
evolution of the IG offices. Plie standard hv 
which they are evaluated is finding error or 
fraud: The more frequently they find 
mistakes, the more successRil thev are 
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judged to be. As a result, the IG st;iris often 
develop adversarial relations with ageno,- 
managers — who, in tn-ing to do things 
better, nia\- break rules. 

At vinuallv even- agcno.' he visited, the 
V'ice President heard Federal employees 
complain that the KIs" basic approach 
inhibits innovation and risk taking. Hea\y- 
handed enforcement — with the IG 
watchfulness compelling employees to 
follow ever\' rule, document even,' decision, 
and fill out even,' form — has had a negative 
effect in some agencies. 

Action: Bvoaneu the foctis of the 
Inspectors General fi-om strict compliance 
(inditing to evaliuiting management 
control systems:'^ 

In a government focu.sed on results, the 
Inspectors Cieneral can play a key role not 
only in controlling managers" behavior by 
monitoring it, but in helping to improve it. 
Todav, they audit for strict compliance with 
rules and regulations, in the future, they 
should help managers evaluate their 
management control systems. Today, they 
look for "waste, fraud, and abuse." In the 
future, they should also help improve 
s\'stems to prevent waste, traud and abuse 
and ensure efficient. efl'ccti\e sen-ice. 

Many IGs have already begun to help 
their agencies this way. At the justice 



Department, for example, some offices were 
inefficient in completing background and 
securir\' clearances. The Inspector General's 
office examined the problem, tl i 
recommended setting up a central database 
to manage the clearance process and warn 
officials automatically when the\' were 
about to miss deadlines for completing 
Investigations. Similarly, the Inspector 
General of the Department ol Health and 
Human Sen'ices has long been engaged in 
program evaluations to help agencies 
uncover inefficiencies. While the Inspector 
Cienerals office retains the right to conduct 
formal audits and criminal invesdgations, it 
also ases its role as a neutral observer to 
collaborate on making programs work 
better. 

C^.ongrcss need pass no legislation to 
make this happen. Promoting the efficiency 
and integrit)' of government programs was 
pan of the IGs" original mandate. But such 
change will require a cultural revolution 
within many IG offices, and we 
recommend two steps to help guide such a 
change. First, line managers, who are the 
IGs front-line customers, should be 
surveyed periodically to see whether they 
believe the IGs are helping diem improve 
performance. Second, criteria should be 
established for judging IG performance. 



Step 5: Eliminating Regulatory Overkill 



Reinventing our budget, personnel 
and procurement systems will strip 
away much — but not ;ill — of the 
red tape that makes our governing proce.s.ses 
so cumbersome. Thousands upon thousands 
of outdated, ovedapping regulations remain 
in place. These regulations affect the people 
inside government and those who de;il with 
it from the outside. Inside government, we 
have no precise measurement of how much 
regulation costs or how much time it steals 
from productive work. But there's no 
disagreement that the costs are enormou.s. 
And on the matter of external regulation, a 



1993 study concluded that the cost to the 
private sector of complying with regulanons 
is at least S430 billion annually — 9 percent 
of our gross domesnc product! '^^ 

We must clear the thicket of regulation 
bv undertaking a thorough review of the 
regulations already in place and redesigning 
regulatory processes to end the proliferation 
of unnecessary and unproductive rules. We 
have worked closely with administration 
officials responsible for developing . new 
approach to regulator,- review and 
incorporated that work into the following 
action. 
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Action : I he h-esideiit should issue a 
(Iv ective requuittg all feda-al agencies to 
vei'ietv ititeniai goventmeitt regiiUttiotts 
'iver the next .i years, with a goal of 
L-limiuatiug 50 percent of those 
) egiiLttions. '' 

Can regulations be eliminated? The 
answer is yes, as evidenced by promising 
experiments in several federal agencies. 

In the Management Efficiency' Pilot 
Program (MEPP) in five of the Department 
of V^eterans' Affairs regional benefits offices, 
the offices were encouraged to do away with 
red tape. At several benefits offices, 895 of 
1 ,969 regulations were dropped, saving the 
staff more than 3,000 hours and S640,000 
in one year. Productivity at MEPP centers 
increased by 35 percent in one year (1988- 
89). more than double the increase at other 
centers. A similar effort by five VA medical 
centers redirected S3.1 million to much- 
needed fiinding for acute care centers. 

An even more sweeping example of a 
fresh start in internal regulations comes 
from the Air Force, where the Chief of Staff 
has established a servicewide program to 
streamline the organization and cut out 
bureaucracy. Under the Policy Review 
Initiative begun in 1992, the Air Force is 
replacing 1,510 regulations with 165 policy 
directives and 750 sets of instructions. This 
effort will cut 55,000 pages of intermingled 
polic\' and procedure to about 18,000 
pages, clearly separating policy from 
procedure. This deregulation effort, 
managed by a staff of 1 0, is expected to be 
completed in fiscal year 1 994. 

Over the next 3 years, each federal 
agency will undertake a thorough and 
systematic review of its internal regulations. 
Agencies may choose their own strategies 
for reaching the goal of reducing internal 
regulations by 50 percent. 

Action: Improve inter-agencyi 
coordination of regulations to reduce 
unnecessary regulation and red tape. ' ' 

In 1981 , frustrated at the inconsistencies 
and duplication among federal regulatory 



efforts and their burden on government and 
the private sector. President Reagan required 
the Office of Management and Budget — 
specifically, the Office of Information and 
Regulator)- Affairs (OIRA) — to review all 
regulations proposed by executive agencies. 

With a limited staff, many of whom are 
also involved with paperwork reduction 
issues, the review process for proposed 
regulations can be lengthy. Ajid while a 
lengthy review process may be appropriate 
for significant rules, it is a waste of time 
for others. 



can lick gravity, but sometimes the 
paperwork is overwhelming. 



Wemher von Bniun 



In early 1993, X'icc President Core 
convened an informal working group to 
recommend changes in the regulatory 
review process. The working group and the 
National Performance Review coordinated 
their efforts closely. We endorse the 
recommendations of the working group 
and the Presidents executive order, which 
will implement those changes and 
streamline the regulatory review process. 

The order will enhance the planning 
process and encourage agencies to consult 
with die public early in that process. In 
addition, in an effort to coordinate the 
regulatory actions of all executive agencies, the 
Vice President will meet annually with agena' 
heads, and the Administrator of OIRA will 
hold qiiaiterly r eetings with representatives 
of executive agencies and die administration. 

Improving the regulatory review process 
also means being selective in reviewing 
regulations. Through this order, the 
President will instruct OIRA to review onlv 
signijictiut K^u\dX\ons — not. as under the 
current process, ^/// regulations. The new 
review process, which will take into account 
a broad range of costs and benefits, will be 
more useful and realistic. 
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lb ease the adverse effects of regulation 
on citizens, businesses, and the economy as 
a whole, the executive order also will require 
an otigoing review of existing regulations. 
Agencies will identiR' regulations that are 
cumulative, obsolete, or inconsistent, and, 
where appropriate, eliminate or modify 
rhem. They will also identif\' legislative 
mandates that require them to impose 
unnecessarv or outdated regulations. 

Action: tstahUsh a process hy which 
agencies cuii more luidely ohttiin waivers 
from regtiLitions. • ' 

With the advent of the Ciovcrnment 
Performance and Results Act, which 
C'.ongress passed in July 1^)^).^- we have 
begun to acknowledge the important 
principle of "flexibilit>' in return tor 
accountability." 

Under the act, some agencies may apply 
for waivers from federal legulations it they 
meet specific performance targets. In other 
words, they will be exempt from some 
administrative requirements if they do their 
jobs better. The law applies only to interna] 
regulations and government agencies, but it 
also urges wider waiver authority' to test the 
potential benefits. In the spirit of that 
legislation, wc seek to expand the concept of 
greater flexibilit\' for greater accountability'. 

The President should direct each federal 
agency to establish and publish, in a timely 
manner, an open process through which 
othei federal agencies can obtain waivers 
from that agenc\'S regulations — with an 
expedited appeals process. 

Rules adopting this new waiver process 
would state that all future agena' regulations 
would be subject to the waiver process unless 
explicitly prohibited. We will also ask 
(".ongress to specify' that legislation would be 
subject to waivers unless explicitly prohibited. 

Action: Reduce the hiirrleu of 
couii^'essiouaUy viaudnted reports. ' ' 

Woodrow Wilson was right. C\ir 
countn's 28th president once wrote that 
"there is no distincter tendency in 



congressional history than the tendency to 
subject even the details of administration" 
lo constant congressional super\'ision. 

One place to start in liberating agencies 
from congressional micromanagement is the 
issue of reporting requirements. Over the 
past decades, we have thrown layer upon 
layer of reporting requirements on federal 
agencies, creating an almost endless series of 
required audits, reports, and exhibits. 

Todav the annual ailendar is jammed with 
report deadlines. On August 31 of each year, 
the Chief Finaiicid Officers (CFO) Act 
requires that agencies file a ^-year financial 
plan and a CFO annual report. On 
September 1 , budget exhibits for financial 
management activities and high risk areas are 
tlue. On November 30, IC reports are 
expected, along with reports required by the 
Prompt Payment Act. On January 3 1 , 
reports under the Federal C^.ivil Penalties 
Inflation Report Adjustment Act of 1990 
come due. On March 31, financial state- 
ments are due, and on May 1 annual single- 
audit reports must be filed. On May 31 
another round of IG reports are due. At the 
end of July and December, "high-risk" 
reports are filed. On August 31, it all begins 
again. And these are just the major reports! 

In fiscal year 1993, Congress required 
executive branch agencies to prepare 5,348 
reports. "' Much of this work is duplicative. 
And because there are so many different 
sources of information, no one gets an 
integrated view of an agency's condition — 
least of all the agency manager who needs 
accurate and up to date numbers. 
Meanwhile, trapped in this blizzard of 
paperwork, no one is looking at results. 

We propose to consolidate and simplify 
reporting requirements, and to redesign 
them so that the manager will have a clear 
picture of the agency's financial condition, 
the condition of individual programs, and 
the extent to which the agency is meeting i 
objectives. We will ask Congress to pass 
legislation granting OMB the flexibility to 
consolidate and simplify statutory reports 
and establishing a sunset provision in any 
reporting requirements adopted by 
Congress in the fliture. 
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Step 6: Empower State and 
Local Governments 



What \vc usualK' call "i^oNernmetit" 
is, in fact, a tangle of difterent 
levels of- government agencies — 
some run from Washington, some in state 
capitals, and some by cities and towns, in 
the United States, in fact, some 80.000 
■'governments" run ever\T:hing from local 
schools and water supply systems to the 
Defense Department and ovcrsciis 
embassies. Few taxpayers difterentiate 
among levels of government, hou ever. To 
the av erage citizen, a t;ix is a t;L\ — and a 
service a ser\'ice — res^ardless of which level 
of gov ernment is responsible, l o 
reinvent government in the publics eyes, 
we must address the web of fedenil-state- 
local relations. 

Washington provides about 16 percent of 
the money that states and localities spend 
and shapes a much larger share ot such 
spending through mandates. Much of 
Washington's domestic agenda — S226 
billion to be precise — consists of programs 
actually run by states, cities, and counties. 
But the federal government doesn t ;ilways 
distribute its money — or its mandates — 
wisely. 

For starters, Washington allocates federal 
monev through an array of more than 600 
different grant programs. Many are small: 
445 of them distribute less than S50 million 
a vear nationwide; some 275 distribute less 
than SIO million. Through grants, 
(Congress funds some 150 education and 
training programs, 100 social ser\'ice 
programs, and more than 80 health care 
programs. 

C^onsidered individually, many 
categorical grant programs make sense. But 
together, they often work against the ver\' 
purposes for which they were established. 
When a department operates small grant 
programs, it produces more bureaucracy, 
not more services. Thousands of public 
employees — at all levels of government — 
spend millions of hours writing regulations. 



writing and reviewing grant applications, 
filling out forms, checking on each other, 
and avoiding oversight. In this way, 
professionals and bureaucrats siphon money 
from the programs" intended customers: 
students, the poor, urban residents, and 
others. State and local governments find 
their monev fragmented into hundreds of 
tinv pots, each with different — often 
contradictory — rules, procedures, and 
program requirements. 

Henrv Cisneros, Secretan,' of Fiousing 
and Urban Development, likens federal 
grants to a system of pipelines spreading out 
across the countn,'. The "water," says 
Cisneros, reaches states and localities 



^^ere we directed from Washin^n when to 
sow and when to reap, we should soon wantjhr, . , 
bread. . . ' 

Thomas Je£ferson 
1826 



through hundreds of individual pipelines. 
This means there is litde chance for the 
water to be mixed, properly calibrated to 
local needs, or concentrated to address a 
specific problem, geographic area, or 
population. 

In employment and training, for 
example, Washington funds training 
programs, literacy programs, adult 
education programs, tuition grant 
programs, and vocational education 
programs. Different programs are 
designed for different groups — welfare 
recipients, food stamp recipients, 
displaced homeniiikers, youth in school, 
drop-outs, "dislocated workers." workers 
displaced bv foreign trade, and on 
and on. 
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At a plant in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
Cjcncral Electric recently laid oH" a large 
group oi workers. Some workers could get 
Trade Adjustment Assistance benefits, 
because their jobs were lost to foreign 
competition. Others could not; their jobs 
fell to defense cutbacks. Because the\' have a 
union, people working in one area began 
exercising their .seniority' rights and 
bumping people in other areas. Some 
workers bumped from trade-affected jobs to 
defense contracting jobs, then lost those a 
few weeks later. Under federal regulations, 
they could no longer get Trade Adjustment 
■Assistance. Thus, friends who had spent 
years working side by side found them.selves 
with ver\' different benefits. Some got the 
standard 6 months of unemployment 
checks. Others got 2 years of 
unemployment checks and extensive 
retraining support, fry explaining that to 
people who have lost the only jobs they've 
ever held! 

People who run such programs struggle 
to knit together Rinds from three, four, or 
five programs, hoping against hope that 
workers get enough retraining to land 
decent new jobs. But the task is difficult; 
each program has its own requirements, 
funding cycles, eligibility criteria, and the 
like. One employment center in Allegheny 
County, New York, has tried hard to bring 
several programs together and make them 
appear as seamless as possible to the 
customers. At the end oi the day, to 
accommodate reporting requirements, the 
staff enters information on each customer at 
four different computer terminals: one for 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
programs, one for the JOBS program, one 
tor the Employment Service, and one for 
tracking purposes. 

NX^en Congress enacted JTPA, it sought 
to avoid such problems. It let local areas 
tailor their training programs to local needs. 
But federal rules and regulations have 
gradually undermined the good intentions. 
Title III, known as the Economic 
Dislocation and Worker Adjustment 
Assistance Act (EDWAA), helps states 
respond immediately to plant closings and 



large layoffs. Yet even EDWAAs most 
flexible money, the "national reserve fund," 
has become so tangled in red tape that 
many states won t use it. As Congress's 
Office of Technology As.sessment put it, 
"the process is simply too obstacle ridden. ... 
many state EDWAA managers cannot 
handle the complexities of the grant 
application, and those that do know how 
are too busy responding to clients' urgent 
needs to write demanding, detailed grant 
proposals." 

When Congress amended JTPA in 1 993, 
targeting more funds to those with 
"multiple barriers" to employment, 
homeless advocates thought the change 
would help their clients. After all, who h;is 
more barriers to employment than someone 
without an address or phone number? But 
the new JTPA formula also emphasized 
training over job search assistance. So a local 
program in Washington, D.C. that had 
won a Labor Department award for placing 
70 percent of its clients in jobs — many of 
them service sector jobs paying more than 
the minimum wage — lost its JTPA funding. 
Why? It didn't offer training. It just helped 
the homeless find jobs. '^ 

But federal programs rarely focus on 
results. As structured by Congress, they pay 
more attention to process than outcomes — 
in th' case, more to training than to jobs. 
Even in auditing state and local programs, 
federal overseers often do little more than 
check to see whether proper forms are filed 
in proper folders. 

The rules and regulations behind federal 
grant programs were designed with the best 
of intentions — to ensure that funds flow for 
the purposes Congress intended. Instead, 
they often ensure that programs don't work 
as well as they could — or don't work at all. 

Virtually every expert with whom . 
we spoke agreed that this system is 
fundamentally broken. No one argued for 
marginal or incremental change. Everyone 
wants dramatic change — state and local 
officials, federal managers, congressional 
staff. As in managing its own affairs, the 
federal government must shift the basic 
paradigm it uses in managing state and local 
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aftairs. It must stop holding programs 
accountable for process and begin holding 
them accountable for results. 

The task is daunting; it will take years to 
accomplish. We propose several significant 
steps on the journey: 

• Establish a cabinet-level Enterprise 
Board to oversee new initiatives in 
community empowerment; 

• (-ut the number of unfunded mandates 
that Washington imposes; 

• (Consolidate 33 categorical grants into 
broader "flexible grants;'" 

• Increase state and local Hexibilitv' in 
using the remaining categorical grants; 

• Let all agencies waive rules and 
regulations when they conflict with 
results; and 

• Deregulate the public housing program. 

The likely benefits are clear: 
administrative savings at all levels; greater 
flexibility to design solutions; more effective 
concentration of limited resources; and 
programs that work for their customers. 

Action: The President should establish 
It cabinet-level Enterpiise Board to 
oversee new initiatives in comntwiity 
enipowennent 



■iH 



The federal government needs to better 
organize itself to improve the way it works 
with states and localities. The President 
should immediately establish a working 
group of cabinet-level officials, with 
leadership from the Vice President, the 
Domestic Policy Council, and the National 
Economic Council. 

The Board will look for ways to 
empower innovative communities by 
reducing red tape and regulation on federal 
programs. This group will be committed to 
solutions that respect "bottom-up" initiatives 




Simutmes we fieed to start out tuii^ 
slate and say, "Hey, we've been doing p 
the last 40, 50 years. It doesn't work, 
throw out everything, clear out rninds.L 
have as a goal doing the right things 
right reasons, even if it entails taking A 



Chairman, Chlcs^o Housing Au^nt 
Reinventing Government Stiriunit 
Philadelphia, June 25, 1993 



rather than "top-down" requirements. It will 
focus on the administrations community 
empowerment agenda, beginning with the 
9 Empowerment Zones and 95 Enterprise 
Communities that passed Congress as part 
of the President's economic plan. 

In participating communities, for 
example, federal programs could be 
consolidated and planning requirements 
could be simplified; waivers would be 
granted to assure maximum flexibility; 
federal funding cycles would be 
synchronized; and surplus federal properties 
could be designated for communitv' use. 

Action : The President should issue a 
directive limiting the use of unfunded 
mandates by the administration.'^ 

As the federal deficit mounted in the 
1980s, Congress found it more and more 
difficult to spend new money. Instead, it 
often turned to "unfunded mandates" — 
passing laws for the states and localities to 
follow, but giving them little or no money 
to implement those policies. As of 
December 1992, there were at least 172 
separate pieces of federal legislation in force 
that imposed requirements on state and 
local governments. Many of these, such as 
clean water standards and increased public 
access for disabled citizens, are 
unquestionably noble goals. 
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But the question remains: How will state 
and local go\'ernments pay to meet those 
goals? We recommend that Congress refrain 
trom this practice and that the Presidents 
directive establish that the executive branch 
will similarly limit its use of unfunded 
mandates in policies, legislative proposals 
and regulations. 

The dircctiw would narrow the 
circumstances under which departments 
and agencies could impose new unfunded 
burdens on other governments. It also 
would direct federal agencies to review their 
existing regulations and reduce the number 
ot mandates that interfere with effective 
service deliver*'. OMBs Office of 
Inl-ormation and Regulatory Affairs (OIRA) 
should review all major regulations or 
legislation proposed by the executive branch 
tor possible ad\erse impacts on states and 
localities. Finally, OIRA's director should 



create a forum in which federal, state, and 
local officials could develop solutions to 
problems involving unfunded mandates. 

Action: Consolidate 55 aitegoi-ical grant 
programs with finidhig of $ 12.9 billion 
into six broad "flexible grants" — in job 
training, education, ivater qiuility, 
defense conversion, environmental 
managetnent, and motor came?' safetyJ" 

This proposal came from the National 
Cjovernors Association (NGA) and 
\ational Conference of State Legislatures 
(NCSL), which describe it as "a first step 
toward broader, more ambitious reforms." 
It would consolidate some 20 education, 
employment and training programs, with a 
combined S5.5 billion in fiscal year 1993 
spending; roughly 1 0 other education 
programs (Si. 6 billion); 10 small 



How Much Do You Get for a 1983 Toyota? 



What does the price of a used car have to 
do with the federal government's femiiy 

policies? 

More than it should. Caseworkers employed 
by state and local government to work with 
poor families are supposed to help those 
families become self-sufficient. Their job is to 
understand how federal programs work. But as 
it turns out, those caseworkers also have to 
know something about used cars. Used cars? 
That's right. Consider this example, recounted 
to Vice President Gore at a July 1993 
Progressive Foundation conference on femily 
policy in Nashville, Tennessee: 

Agencies administering any of the federal 
government's programs for the poor must verify 
many details about people's lives. For instance, 
they must verify that a family receiving funds 



under Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) does not own a car worth 
more than $ 1 ,500 in equity value. To give a 
poor family food stamps, it must verify that the 
family doesn't own a car worth more than 
$4,500 in market value. Medicaid specifies a 
range that it allows for the value of a recipient's 
car, depending on the recipient's Medicaid 
cat^ory. But under food stamp rules, the car is 
exempt if it is used for work or training or 
transporting a disabled person. And under 
AFDC, there is no exemption for the car under 
any circumstances. 

Recounting that story to a meeting of the 
nations governors, the Vice President asked this 
simple question: "Why can't we talk about the 
same car in all three programs?" 
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environmental programs (S392 million); 
six water qualit\' programs (S2.66 billion); 
and six defense conversion programs 
(S460 million). 

Action: ( jjn^p-ess ihnnUl ttlloiv states and 
localities to consolidate separate {r)-(int 
progt-ams fi o»i th2 bottom up. '' 

Recognizing the political and 
administrative obstacles to \vholcs;iie reform 
ot more than 600 existing categorical grants 
in the short term, the National IV-rformance 
Review focused on an innovative solution 
to provide flexibility and to encourage 
result-oriented performance at the state and 
local levels. 

(Xir proposal calls for (loiigre.ss to 
authorize "bottom-up " grant con.solidation 
initiati\'es. Localities would have authority' 
to mix funding from different programs, 
with simple notification to Washington, 
when combining grants smaller than SIO 
million each. For a consolidation involving 
any program funded at more than SIO 
million, the federal awarding office (and 
.state, if applicable), would have to approve 
it before implementation. In return for such 
consolidation, the state and local 
governments would waive all but one of the 
program.s" administrative payments from 
the federal government. 

WTien different grants' regulations 
conflict, the consolidating agenc}' would 
select which to follow. States and localities 
that demonstrated effective .service 
integration through consolidation would 
receive preference in future grant awards. 

Each of the partners in the 
intergovernmental .system must work 
collaboratively with others — federal, state, 
and local — to refine this recommendation. 
The details will be negotiated with 
important state and local organizations, 
such as the N(]A, the NCSI., the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, and the National 
League of" Cities, before legislation is 
drafted. 

Bottom-up con.solidation will be given a 
high priority by the administration. It 
represents a way to improve state and local 
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performance without tackling the thorny 
political problem involved in consolidating 
600 grant programs, reconciling thousands 
of rules and regulations, and anticipating 
every possible instance when flexibility 
might be necessary. It puts the burden of 
identifv'ing obstacles and designing the best 
solution where it belongs — on tho.se who 
must make the programs work. 

Action: (.uve all cabinet seaetaries and 
age^icy beads autbonty to gt-ant states and 
localities selective tuaiveis fi oni federal 
regiiLitions or inandates. '~ 



e National Performance Review is not 
intended to be the final word on reinventing 
government but rather a first step. This long 
overdue effort will require continuing 
commitment from the very top to truly change 
the way government does business. 

U.S. Rep. John Conyers (D. Mich.) 

August 28, 1993 



For federal grant programs to work, 
managers must have flexibility to wai\c 
rules that get in the way. Some departments 
have this authority; others don't. Federal 
decisions on most waivers come ver\' slowly, 
and states often must apply to a half-dozen 
agencies to get the waivers they need. 
Florida, for example, has a rwo-year waiver 
allowing it to provide hospice care to AIDS 
patients under Medicaid. Its renewal takes 
1 8 months. So state officials have to reappK- 
after only six months. 

Waiver legislation should grant broad 
waiver authority, with the exception of fair 
housing, non-di.scrimination, environ- 
mental, and labor standards. We will ask 
Congress to grant such authorirv' to cabinet 
officers. I hese waivers should be granted 
under limited circumstances, however. I hev 
must be time-limited and designed to 
include performance measures. \X^ien each 
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experiment is concluded, the gruntin;^ 
aa;eiKT should decide whethef the new way 
of doing things should be included in 
standard practice. 

Action: ^iive coun-ot nt puolic iioHSUi'i 
:n iociii t}ui)lic hoiisim" titithoriiies with 
nistoni's or cxcetU'ni iiuiii/i((e!iu'iif tnut 
iuhsttiiitittllv (lerc^tuue the rest. ' 

Public housing is a classic ston' of s^ood 
intentions gone a\vr\'. When the program 
iiegan in the l^MOs. it was hailed as an 
enlightened response to h.uropean 
immigrants' squalid living conditions in 
cities across the coiuitrv'. I h rough an 
enormous bureaucracy stretching from 
Washington into virtually everv cir\' in 
America, the public housing program 
brought clean, safe, inexpensive living 
quarters to people who could not afford 
them otherwise. 

Now, however, public housing is e\'en 
more troubled than our categorical grant 
programs. With its tight, centralized 
control, it epitomizes the industrial-era 
program: hierarchical, rule-boiuid, and 
bureaucratic. biUD's Washington, regional, 
and local ohtlces rigidly control local public 
housing authorities, who struggle to help 
the ver\' poor. 

brustrated bv the failure of public 
housing, innovative state and local 
governments began to experiment with new 
models of developing, designing, financing, 
managing, and owning low-income 
housing. Successful efforts tailored the 
housing to the characteristics of the 
surrounding community'. Local public 
housinsi audiorities began to work with 
local governments and non-profit 



organizations to create innovative new 
models to serve low-income people. 

HUD recognizes that local authorities 
with proven records of excellence can serve 
their customers far better if idlowed to make 
their own decisions. W'e and the secretary' 
recommend that C^ongre.ss "ive HUD 
authority' to create demonstration projects 
in which locd housing authorities would 
continue to receive operating subsidies as 
long a.s the\' met a series of performance 
targets, but woidd be free from other HUD 
control. Individual demonstrations could 
\arv, but all federal rides would be open for 
waivers as long .is HUD could measure 
performance in providing long-term, 
,iffordable housing to those poor enough to 
be eligible for public housing. 

In addition. HUD should work closely 
with loCid housing authorities, their national 
organizations, public housing tenant 
organizations, and state and local officials to 
eliminate unnecessary rules, requirements, 
procedures, and regulations. In particular, 
HUD shoidd replace its detailed 
■ procurement and operating manuals and 
design and site selection requirements with 
performance measures, using annual 
ranking of local housing authorities to 
encourage better sen/ice and greater 
,iccountabilit}-. It should eliminate the 
annual budget review, an exercise in which 
HUD field statt spend thou.sands of hours 
reviewing and approving detailed budgets 
from local housing authorities — even 
though the reviews do not influence federd 
fimding decisions. And it should work with 
("ongress to change current rent rules, 
which create strong incentives for people to 
inove from public housing as .soon as the)' 
find jobs. 
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Conclusion 



The changes described above are 
ambitious. They will take enormous 
crtort and enormous will. It will be 
many years before all of them t;ike root. But 
if they .succeed, the American people will 
have a government capable of attacking 
their problems with t;ir more energ)', and far 
less wa.ste, than they can today imagine. 

We must move quickly, because the 
bureaucracy, by its nature, resists change. .-Vs 
lom Peters wrote in iLirivinv; (»i (Ikios, 
"< lood intentions and brilliant proposals 
will be dead-ended, delavcd, .sabotaged. 



massaged to death, or reversed bevond 
recognition or usefulness by the overlayered 
structures....'"""' 

But the changes we propose will produce 
their own momentum to overcome 
bureaucratic resistance. As the red tape is 
being cut, federal workers will become more 
and more impatient with the red tape that 
remains. They will resist any reversal of the 
process. And they will be strengthened in 
their resistance by the steps we propose in 
the next chapters. 
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Chapter 2 

Putting Customers First 



Wc are going to rationalize the wax the federal government relates to the 
\niericaii people, and we arc going to make the federal government eiistotjier fi'iendlv. 
A lot of people don't realize that the federal government has customers. 
We have cttstotners. The American people. 

Vice President Al Gore 

Town Meeting, 
Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, 
March 26, 1993 



All of us — bureaucrat or 
business owner, cabinet 
secretary or office 
clerk — respond to 
incentives. We do more 
of what brings us 
rewards and recognition, less oi what 
brings us criticism. But our government, 
built around a complex cluster oi 
monopolies, insulates both managers and 
workers trom the power of incentives. 

We must change the s}'stem. We must 
force our government to put the customer 
first by injecting the dynamics of the 
marketplace. 

The best way to deal with monopoly is to 
expose it to competition. Let us be clear: 
this does ;/of mean we should run 
government agencies exactly like private 
businesses. ^Afrer all, many ol government's 
functions arc public responsibilities preciscK- 
because the private sector cannot, should 
not, or would not manage them. Rut wc 
ea>i transplant some aspects ot the business 
world into the public arena. We can create 
an environment that commits federal 



managers to the same struggle to cut costs 
and improve customer ser\'ice that compels 
private managers. We can imhue the federal 
government — from top to bottom — with a 
driving sense oi accountability. 

Is it really possible to reinvent 
government in this way? Horror stories 
about government waste are so abundant 
that many doubt its ability to change. For 
some, the only solution is to cut or abolish 
programs wholesale. In some instances 
those cuts make sense and we are 
recommending them. But alone they do not 
address the problem we face or move us 
decidedlv toward a government that works 
better and costs less. 

We propose a different approach. We 
must make cuts where necessar\'; we also 
must make our government effective and 
efficient. Some programs clearly should be 
eliminated, others streamlined. We will 
offer many proposals to do both in chapter 
4. But reinventing government isn't just 
about trimming programs; it's about 
fundamentally changing the way 
government does business. By forcing 
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public agencies to compete tor their 
customers — between offices, with other 
agencies, and with the pri\-ate sector — we 
will create a permanent pressure to streamline 
programs, abandon the obsolete, and 
improve what's left. 

This process will be neither quick nor 
easy. But as it unfolds, a ver\' different 
type of government will emerge, one that 
is accountable to its true customers — 
the public. 

We propose four specific steps to 
empower customers, break federal 
monopolies, and provide incentives for 
federal employees to bener ser\'e their 
customers. 

First, we will require that all federal 
agencies put customers first by regularly 
asking them how they view government 
services, what problems they encounter, and 
how they would like ser\'ices improved. We 
will ensure that all customers have a voice, 
and that every voice is heard. 

Second, we will make agencies compete 
for their customers' business. Wherever 
feasible, we will dismande governments 
monopolies, including those that buy goods 



and services, acquire and maintain office 
space, and print public documents. These 
internal monopolies serve their customers — 
government workers — so poorly, it's no 
wonder those workers have such trouble 
serving customers o«w/'(^ government. 

Thirds where competition isn't feasible, 
we will turn government monopolies into 
more businesslike enterprises — enterprises 
in closer touch with both customers and 
market incentives. 

Fourth, we will shift some federal 
functions from old-st>'le bureaucracies to 
market mechanisms. We will use federal 
powers to structure private markets in ways 
that solve problems and meet citizens' 
needs — such as for job training or safe 
workplaces — without funding more and 
bigger public bureaucracies. 

Together, these strategics will enable us to 
create a responsi\'e, innovative, and 
entrepreneurial government. If we inject 
market mechanisms into federal agencies as 
we are cutting red tape, we will create new 
dynamics — and a new d\'namism — 
throughout the federal government. 



Step 1 : Giving Customers A Voice- 
And a Choice 



Setting Customer Service Standards 

Long lines, busy signals, bad 
information, and indifferent workers 
at front counters — these are all too 
common occurrences when customers come 
in contact with their government. Quite 
simply, the qualit}' of government ser\'ice is 
below what its customers deserve. 

We propose to set a goal of providing 
customer services eqml to the best in business. 

Too many agencies have learned to 
ovedook their customers. After all, most of 
government's customers can't really take 
their business elsewhere. Veterans who use 
veterans' hospitals, companies that seek 
environmental permits, or retirees applying 
for social security benefits must deal with 



public agencies that hold monopolies. And 
monopolies, public or private, have litde 
sensitivity to customer needs. 

So government agencies must do what 
manv of America's best businesses have 
done: renew their focus on customers. Some 
are alreadv trving. The Internal Revenue 
Ser\'ice (IRS) and Social Securit}' 
Administration (SSA) have taken major 
steps to improve their telephone ser\'ices to 
customers. SSA, the U.S. Postal Serv ice 
(USPS), and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs are developing a combined 
government services kiosk, providing a 
single point of access for services offered by 
the three agencies. The Librar}' of Congress, 
the Energy Department, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
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National Science Foundation, and other 
tedenil agencies have placed their materials 
on Internet, a worldwide computer 
network.' 

C^iood scr\'ice means giving people what 
they need. To do that, however, one must 
first find out what they want — a step tew 
federal agencies have taken. In the tuture, 
federal agencies will ask their customers 
what they want, what problems they have, 
and how the agencies can improve their 
services. 

Knowing what customers want, public 
agencies must set clear and specific 
customer ser\'ice standards. When Federal 
Express promises to deliver a package the 
next dav by 10:30 a.m., both customers and 
employees understand precisely what that 
means. Similarly, when the AJr Forces 
lacticd Air Command discarded its thick 
set of specifications about living quarters tor 
visiting pilots and adopted a simple 
standard — equivalent to "a moderately 
priced hotel, like Ramada" — emplox'ees 
understood exacth' what it meant.- 

Several federal agencies that frequently 
interact with citizens have launched 
aggressive customer service initiatives. \X e 
endorse strengthening these initiative.s — 
described below — and expanding them 
across the federal government. 

Internal Reventte Service. I he IRS, the 
federal agency most citizens prefer to avoid, 
might seem the least likeh' to develop a 
customer focus. But it's working hard to do 
just that. 

Four \'ears ago, the General Accounting 
Ol^ke (CjAO) discovered that IRS statit gave 
a wrong answer to one ot even,' three 
t;ixpa\'ers who called with a question. Since 
then, the agcnc\' h;is improved its accuracy' 
rate to 88 percent. \\nd — in a switch that 
signals a basic change in attitude — agenc\' 
employees now reter to taxpayers as 
customers. 

in IRS pilot projects across the countn,', 
employees now have authority to change 
work processes on their own in order to 
improve productivit)'. Front-line workers 
also have more authority' to resolve issues 
one-on-one with individu;il taxpayers. The 



agenc\' is fostering competition among its 
tax return centers, b;ised on customer 
service levels and etficienc\' at handling the 
1 .7 billion pieces ot paper the IRS receives 
each year. C'enters that perform better get 
higher budgets and workloads, and 
empkn'ees get promotion opportunities. 
T he IRS was among the first government 
agencies to use 800 numbers and 
automated voice mail s\'stcms to increase 
customer access to information. Today, the 
IRS is beginning to sur\'ev its customers. 



Customer Service Standards: IRS 

A s part of the National Performance Review, the 
jLX. IRS is publishing aistomer service standards, 
including these: 

• If you file a paper return, your refund due will 
be mailed within 40 days. 

• If you file an electronic return, your refund due 
will be sent within 14 days when you specify 
direct deposit, within 21 days when you 
request a check. 

• Our goal is to resolve your account inquiry 
with one contact; repeat problems will be 
handled by a Problem Resolution Office in an 
average of 2 1 days. 

• When you give our tax assistors sufficient and 
accurate informarion and they give you the 
wrong answers, we will cancel related penalties. 

• With your feedback, by 1995 IRS forms and 
instructions will be so clear that 90 percent of 
individual tax returns will be error-free. 



in addition, some centers are ser\'ing 
customers in triih' astonishing w;n's. One 
anecdote makes the point. At the C~)gden, 
Utah Ser\'ice Center — a winner ot the 
Presidenti;il Award for Qualit\' — a down- 
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Customer Service Standards: 
Social Security Administration 

A s pan of its participation in the National 
jLX. Performance Review, the Social Security 
Administration will publish nationally, and post in 
each of its offices, these performance standards: 

• You will be treated with courtesy every time 
you contact us. 

• We will tell you what benefits you qualify for 
and give you the information you need to use 
our programs. 

• We will refer you to other programs that may 
help you. 

• You will reach us the first time you try on our 
800 number. 



on-his-luck man hitchhiked from out of 
state to get his refund check. .■\s it turns out, 
this center doesn't issue checks. But IRS 
employees there discovered that a disbursing 
center had sent a check to the hitchhikers 
old address and that it had been returned. 
Thev ordered a new check sent to Ogden 
and helped the hitchhiker make ends meet 
until the check arrived. 

In the end, the IRS's efforts could affect 
all of us, not only as filers of tax returns but 
as taxpayers. If IRS forms are easier to 
understand and use, more taxpayers might 
file on time. If the IRS develops an image as 
a more effective, user-friendly ageno,', more 
taxpayers might decide to file in the first 
place. A mere 1 -percent incre;ise in 
N'oluntarv compliance would add S7 billion 
in government revenue each year.' 

Social Security Administi'ation. Vxcxy 
vear, more than 47 million Americans come 
in contact with the Social Security' 
.Administration, which administers okl-age 



pensions, sur\'ivors' and disability' insurance, 
and the supplemental .securit\' income (SSI) 
program. Tlie agency ha.s 1 ,300 field offices 
and receives 60 million ciils a \'ear on its 
toll-free lines. As the nation's population 
ages, the agency hiccs an ever-increasing 
workload. Recendy, an inspector general's 
report showed that customer satisfaction 
had fallen 4 years in a row due to longer 
waiting times in offices and increasing 
problems in reaching someone on the 
phone.^ 

Fortunately, the Social Security 
.Administration is strengthening its 
customer orientation. Wlien Hurricane 
.Andrew struck South Florida, where 
367,000 people collect sociiii security and 
SSI, agena' workers took steps to ensure 
that senior citizens would know how to get 
their checks despite the devastation. Local 
offices used television, radio, and 
loudspeaker trucks touring the area with 
messages in English, Spanish, and Creole. 
The agena' also hired an airplane to tow a 
banner with SSA's toll-free 800 telephone 
number over the hard-hit Homestead area. 

More generally, the Social Security 
Administration recently adopted a 
customer-oriented strategic plan, which 
includes objectives such as issuing social 
securit\' numbers orally within 24 hours ot 
an application. Besides pinpointing some of 
their objectives as standards to reach today, 
SSA is publishing all 34 of its objectives and 
seeking customer feedback on whether it set 
the right targets for ser\'ice. 

U.S. Postal Service. The Postal Ser\'ice, 
which delivered 166 billion pieces of mail in 
1992, has begun improving customer 
service for a good reason: It has 
competition. ^-Tiile most people still use the 
Postal Service to deliver first class mail, the 
use of private delivery ser\'ices and 
electronic mail is rising quickly. 

The Postal Ser\'ice has decided to meet 
its competition head-on. Using focus 
groups, the agenc\' identified ser\'ice areas 
where its customers wanted improvement. 
It found that people wanted shorter waiting 
lines at counters, better access to postal 
information, and better responses to their 
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complaints. Using these standards to 
measure performance, the agenc)' set a lor.c 
range goal of "100-percent satishiction" .-r.d 
developed a customer satisfaction index to 
measure progress toward it. 

The agcnc\' also is providing incentives 
h)r employee performance: In cooperation 
with two postal unions, managers now use 
customer satisfaction data to help determine 
emplo\'ee bonuses. 

Action: . '■(■ I'lnifiein -houifi i>.<iw .: 
iiTcnrr ri'iiiiiriii'^ iilJ fencnil ii'/yncwf 
uii r.iir. ci M'i ru cs lo Hit' luiuiic la en .:u- 
■jsioiiicr •i i riw pmiTdiiis tlhii uk'iitm 
iKt sin i rv nistoiiuTS. I he oirwr :vitl 
hiDiisii i/w iiii/oii'iiii/ funifiii. ti Tfir 
if/iinr: ' .:.<ioiiii'i <i'vvn L'C(ii(tii id inc i-,:<i 
; !/ti.-nu.->. 

The Presidents directive will l.iy om 
principles to govern the provision of 
customer services. For example, 
organizations should; 

• sur\'ey their customers frequentlv to 
find out what kind and qualin.' of 
sen'ices they want: 

• post standards and results measured 
against them; 

• benchmark performance ;igainst "the 
best in business "; 

• provide choices in both source of 
sen'ice and deliver)' means: 

• make information, ser\'ices, and 
complaint systems easily accessible: 

• handle inc]uiries and deliver ser\'ices 
with courtesv; 

• provide pleasant surroundings for 
customers: and 

• provide redress tor poor services. 

The order will direct all federal agencies 
(hat deal with the public to; 



Customer Service 
Standards: USPS 

A s part of its participation in the National 
jLjL Performance Review, the USPS will expand its 
plans to display these standards in post offices: 

• Your first class mail will be delivered anwherc 
in the United States within 3 days. 

• Your local first class mail will be delivered 
overnight. 

• You will receive ser\'ice at post office counters 
within 5 minutes. 

• You can get postal information 24 hours a day 
by calling a local number. 



• immediatelv identifv who their 
customers are; 

• sun'ey their custonicrs on scr\'!ces and 
results desired, and on satisfaction with 
existing ser\'ices; 

• sur\'ev front-line employees on barriers 
to. and ideas for, matching the best m 
business; 

• in 6 months, report results on these 
three steps to the President: and 

• develop and publish a customer ser\'ice 
plan — including an initial set of 
customer service standards — within 1 
year. 

The customer ser\'ice plans will address 
the need to train front-line employees in 
customer ser\'ice skills. I'hey will also 
identifs' companies that agencies will use to 
judge how they compare to the " best in 
business." The directive will ask c;ibinet 
secretaries and agenc)' heads to use 
improvement in customer satisfaction as a 
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primary criterion in judging the 
performance of agena' managers and Front- 
line employees. 

Action: . t oiitunn-v i hsiodut sitrvcvs. 
the O/Jicc iir Miniuvcmoit it)i/i Biifkn't 
will (Iclauiic Its siirvcv npprDiuil niiiuoniy 
iDifler the Piiperii'orL' Rcditctiun A<:t to 
/lepftmnenis lijui itrc able lo comply icii/j 
the act. 

The public's input is crucial to improving 
customer ser\'ice. But current law gives the 
Office oF Management and Budget (OMB) 
power to decide on virtually ;ill agency 
requests to solicit inFormation from the 
public (OMB can delegate this authority). 
This law was designed to minimize onerous 
paperwork burdens the federal government 
imposes on businesses and citizens. But it 
also minimizes the number of- rimes 
agencies ask customers about their needs, h 
oFten slows agencies down so much that 
thev abandon the idea oFdoing a survey 
altogether. 

For many agencies, customer surveys are 
the single most uscFul way to measure 
perFormance. IFOMB has to approve ever)' 
request For a customer survey, however, 
neither the directive described above nor the 
( government Performance and Results Act. 
which the President signed in August 1993. 
will work. Citizens do not like to be Forced 
to Fill out Forms by their government. But 
most Americans would be pleased to receive 
a voluntaiy^uryQ)' asking how their post 
oFFice or social security office could improve 
its customer ser\'ice. 

We propose to delegate approval of- 
voluntar)' customer surveys to departments 
with the abilit)' to comply with the law. and 
ensure that the\' create rapid approval 
processes so bottlenecks don't develop at 
lower le\'els. 

( Aistomer-dri\'en programs rarely cost 
more than others; indeed, productivity 
gains in past Federal experiments have more 
than oFfset cost increases. At the Ogden 
Service C Center, the IRS office's new 
approach helped workers process 5 percent 
more t;i.\ returns. Wlien organizations shiFt 



their Focus to customers, they act like 
Avis — thev tr\' harder. 



Crossing Agency Boundaries 

UnFortunately, even agencies that tr\' 
harder Find ver\' real obstacles in the way of- 
putting their customers First. Perhaps the 
worst is Washington's organizational chart. 
Time and again, agencies Find it impossible 
to meet their customers' needs, because 
organizational boundaries stand in the way. 

Sometimes, programs housed in the .same 
agency are onlv tangentially related. While 
most Agr: julture Department programs 
relate to Food. For instance, its customers 
range From Farmers who grow it to poor 
children whose Fimilies use Food stamps. At 
other times, programs dealing with the 
same customers are located in a dozen 
diFFerent agencies. Rather than make people 
jump over organizationiil boundaries on 
their own, we must remove the boundaries 
at the point oF customer contact. We must 
make the deliver)' ot scr\'ices "seamless." 

The traditional solution is to shuFfle the 
organizational chart. But in Wishingron. 
such propo.sals set oFl^^ monumental turf- 
wars IxTween agencies in the executive 
branch, and between committees in 
Oongress. AFter years oF struggle, one or rwo 
agencies are reorganized — or a new 
department is created. Meanwhile, the 
nation's problems keep changing, so the 
new structure is soon out ot date. 

In a rapidly changing world, the best 
solution is not to keep redesigning the 
organizational chart; it is to melt the rigid 
boundaries between organizations. Tlie 
Federal government should organize work 
according to customers' needs and 
anticipated outcomes, not bureaucratic turF 
It should learn From America's best-run 
companies, in which employees no longer 
work in separate, isolated divisions, but in 
project- or product-oriented teams. 

To do so, the government must make 
three changes. It must give Federal workers 
greater decision making auihorit)'. allowing 
them to operate eFiFectively in cross-cutting 
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ventures. It must strip federal laws ot 
prohibitions against such cooperation. And 
it must order agencies to reconsider their 
own regulations and tradition-bound 
thinking, bor example, the Forest Service 
lound that "0 percent oFits regulators- 
barriers to new, creative ways oi doing 
business were self-imposed.'^ 

[Respite these barriers, some notcworth\' 
initiatives are underway. Rural 
Development Councils, under the 
Agriculture Departments direction, work 
with several federal departments as well as 
states and localities to better coordinate 
rural aid programs. At the bederal Aviation 
Administration (I'AA), a .svstems manager 
helps coordinate the activities ot the 1-AA, 
Defense Department, international aviation 
organizations, and \'arious private interests 
on matters involving satellites, data links, 
and traffic flow manasiement. ' 

We should bring the same approach to 
other parts of government. 1 he following 
examples illustrate the prol)lems we face and 
the solutions we must create. 

Action: '. .mc n sxstcm or coiitpetitifc, 
one-stop, aircer (It'velopiiieiit centers open 
.0 iiii A))ierianis. '' 

C)ur nations economic future depends 
on die qualit)' ot our workforce. Our 
individual futures, too, depend on whether 
we have marketable, flexible skills with 
which to adapt to the changing demands of 
new technologies. In a countr\' where the 
average worker changes jobs seven times in 
a lifetime, those skills are more than 
desirable; the\- are crucial. 

Our government invests heavilv in 
education and training. Together, 14 
separate government departments and 
agencies invest S24 billion a \'ear, through 
I SO employment and training programs. ' ' 
But we do not invest this money well 
enough, bor one thing, our svstem is 
organized for the convenience of those who 
deliver services, not those who use them. 
1-or another, the .s\'stem lacks competition 
and incentives for improvement. 

" I he United States has a worldwide 



reputation for providing its youth extensive 
opportunit)' to attend college,"" the General 
Accounting Office noted recenth'. 
"However, our countr\' falls short in 
employment preparation of man\' 
noncollege-youth." Unlike our competitors, 
OAO said, we have no national polic)' to 
systematically prepare non-college educated 
youth for jobs.'- 

Our svstem is badlv fragmented. Each 
serx'ice — from job referral to retraining — 
is designed for different people, with 
different rules, regulations, and reporting 
rec]uirements. Bewildered, often dispirited, 
job seekers must trudge from office to 
office, tr\'ing to fit themselves into a 
program. Wlicn the\' find a program, thev 
may find that they aren't eligible, that its all 
filled up, or that the classroom is across 
town. 

American workers deser\'e a better deal. 
Nowhere on the government reinvention 
Iront is action more urgently needed or are 
potential rewards greater. We envision a 
new workforce development svstem, 
focused on the needs of workers and 
emplo\'ers. We will organize it around the 
customer — whether an individual or a 
business — then provide that customer 
with good information about the 
performance of different providers and 
plent\' of choices. If" we do this, career 
centers and trainiiig providers will have to 
compete for their customers" business, based 
on the c]u;dity of their serx'ices. 

Specifically, we propose one-stop career 
management centers across the country, 
open to all Americans — regardless of race, 
gender, age, income, employment 
experience, or skills. (One-stop centers are 
also a key feature of the Workforce 
Investment Strategv' the Labor Department 
is developing.) Our centers would offer 
skills as.sessment, information on jobs, 
access to education and training — 
everything people needed to make career 
decisions. The centers would be linked to 
all federal, state, and local workforce 
development programs, and to many 
private ones (which are, after all, the source 
of most job-training money). Oore services 
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such as labor marker intormation and job 
search help would he- ottered free. Some 
cenrers niighr otter other >>er\Mces, from 
comprehensive testmi: to career counseling 
and worl\shops, on a tee-ior-ser\ ice basis. 

These centers v. ould help their customers 
get access ro hinds trotn .iiu' ot the 1 50 
programs tor wiiicli tlie\' qualitied. lo make 
[his possible, the teder.il i^overnment would 
eliminate or waive ni.iny rules and 
regulations rhar keep our u'orktorce 
development progr.mis separate. The 
centers ^^■ollld .iko be ,lllo^^■al to (generate 
their own revenues, ini iuding lees collected 
from emplowrs aiui emi->iovees would could 
attord to p.u', Anv oiii ini/aiion, public or 
priwue, woiikl be .illdweii io seek a charter 
to operate one or nioiv i^ne smp c ireer 
centers. The process vvouki be performance- 
dri\'en, with coiuraeTs renewed onk' it 
centers met customers demands. 1 he 
tcderal governniein would establish national 
chartering standards tor the centers, but 
states and loi al epiplovment boards would 
decide which oig.ini./.itions met the 
standards. 

Today, local organ i.'.auons such as state 
employment servii. cs nuist of rheir 
tcderal tunds almost .is ,i m.uter ot 
entitlement. I he\' 'Cdunt tor the money, 
but we do not hokl them accountable tor 
whether they spend it effectively. We would 
make funding for these new centers more 
competitive, openina rl'.e process to public 
and private, nonprofU and tor-protit, 
entities. 

We would judge these centers in part by 
how many people sought help at them — 
on the theory that cenrers attracting the 
most customers were ele.irly doing 
something right, but we would tocus as well 
on what happened .itter the eiistotners left. 
Did they enroll in ineaiiiiigtui training 
programs? Did tliev tiiul iobsr Did they 
keep their jobsr Did the\' iiicrea.se their 
incomesr l inallv, w e would give cu.stoniers 
the necessai v inldrm.u.inii in decide the 
same thing tor tlieinsekes: Which training 
program would meet their needs bestr 

We believe th.u the (.eiitral problem in 
the Kmploymeiit 'sei vii e is not the line 



workers, but the many rules and regulations 
that prevent them trom doing their jobs. 
Waiver ot these antiquated rules will free up 
these workers to perform well. In order for 
state employment .ser\'ices to compete on a 
level playing tlcld — particularly atrer the 
negative effects ot the last decade ot 
spending cuts and over-regulation — line 
workers must be given the opportunir\' to 
retool. The Labor [department should 
ensure that the\ receive the necessar\' 
training to enable them to participate in the 
process. 

The biggest single barrier to creating an 
integrated .system ot one-stop career centers 
is the tr.igmentcd nature ot tedcral tunds, 
The 1 50 tederal programs have ditfcrent 
rules, different reporting reo,uirements, e\en 
different fiscal \rars. To sv'iichronize these 
— and to break down the walls berween 
categorical programs — the National 
Lxonomic C,ouncil should convene a 
Workforce De\'elopment Council, with 
members trom the Departments ot Labor, 
Education, and Health and Human 
Ser\'ices; the Office of Management and 
Budget; and other departments and 
,igencies with employment and training 
programs. This council should standardize 
fiscal and administrative procedures, 
develop a standard set ot terms and 
definitions berween programs, develop a 
comprehensi\e set ot results-oriented 
performance standards, and improve the 
quaJitati\'e evaluation ot program 
performance. 

Action: I'he Presiriem shoiid issue a 
directive that requires collaborative 
efforts across the government to 
empower communities and strengthen 
families.'' 

At Vice President Clores recent 
conterenceon tamily polic\' in Nashville, 
experts agreed that elective tamily polio- 
requires new approaches at the federal, state, 
and local levels. We should stop dividing up 
tamilie.s" needs into health, education, 
welfare, and shelter, each with its own set ot 
agencies and programs, many ot which 
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Luntradicc one another and work at cross- 
[lurposcb. Instead, across all levels ot 
iiovernnient, we need collaborative, 
coniniunit}--based, customer-driven 
approaches through w hich providers can 
integrate the full network ot seiTices. 

Tor instance, we spend about S60 billion 
a vear on die well-being ot children. But we 
lia\ e created at lea.st 3h() separate programs 
tor tamilies and children, administered by 1 1 
ditlerent Federal agencies and departments.' ' 
Thus, a poor tiimily may need to seek help 
tVom several departments — Agriculture tt)r 
tood stam[)s. Housing and Urban 
Development tor rental support. Health and 
Human Ser\-ices tor health care and chasing 
down dead-beat parents, t or eaeh program, 
ihev will have to visit ditterent ott'ices, learn 
about seiTices, till out torms to establish 
eligibility — and wait. 

The system is fragmented and illogic;ii. 
In "Texas, where the immunization rate 
among poor children is about .)0 percent, 
ihe state Health Department sought 
permission to have nurses who run the 
Agriculture Departments Women, hitants 
and C]hildren supplemental food program 
al.so uive immunizations. I he Agriculture 
Department said no — unless le.Kas 
developed an elaborate cost allocation plan. 
C 'onsequently, mothers and children will 
have to continue visiting more dian one 
agencA-,''' 

A few vears ago, (lOveniingmAi^xnnc 
described a teenage girl who was pregnant, 
had a juvenile record, and was on weltarc. 
Between the three problems, she had more 
than six caseworkers — each trom a diH-erent 
agencv. As one put it: "The kid Ikls all these 
people pro\ iding services, and ever\'body"s 
doing their own thing and lashas not 
getting better. We need to have one person 
who savs, 'Now look, lets talk about a plan 
of action for Tasha.'"^'' President Clinton's 
directive will help remove obstacles that 
agencies tace in tr\-ing to sene I'aslia and 
oth MS like her. 



Action: //'t' Pirsieient should issue a 
directive and propose le^isimion to 
reconstitute ti)e i'ederni Coordinating 
Council for M'ience. tn^neerin^, and 
I'echnou)^' as tiw Sittionni Science and 
I'echnolofiy ( .ouncii, {(ivi)iv: if " ornader 
role in setting science and technoio^' 
policy. 

Progre.ss in science and leclinology is a 
kev ingredient ut national economic 
success. President C linton's A Vision of 
(Jkin^c for Aiiu ru;L lele.ised in l ebruary, 
cites studies showing ihat "investments in 
research and de\elo[)ment (R&D) tend to 
be the strongest and most consistent 
positive intlueuLe t>n [)roductivit}- 
growth." " in an increasingly competitive 
world CLonomy. die American people need 
ihe best possible renirii on federal R&D 
investments. 

The l-ederal C oordinating C^oimcil for 
Science, l-,ngineernig, and Technology 
(FCCSIVD is a W hile I louse-managed 
team that helps sci polic\ tor teclinolog)' 
development. \\ iih representatives trom 
more than a dozen agencies, it develops 
interagency projei-ts, such as 
biotechnology research and the high- 
performance Lompuiing initiative. 
Unfortunately, 1 UCSl- 1" lacks the teeth to 
set priorities, dnvci policy, and participate 
fully in the budget process. It cant compel 
agencies to pariicipaie in its projects, nor 
can it tell agencies how to spend timds. Its 
six funded projects will account tor just 
16 percent ot Washington s S'^G billion 
R&D budget in i^)<)'t, Ai a time of 
declining federal lesoutLCs, experts in 
business, academia, and government 
recognize the need tor one-stop shopping 
for science and technology policy. 

A new National .Science and Technolog)' 
Council would direct science and 
technolog)' policy more torcetully, and 
would .streamline die White I louses 
advi.soiv apparatus in Lomhining the 
functions ot l ( \ Sh I", the N'.iiiotial Space 
CAHincil, and the National Critical 
Materials Cotmcil. 
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Action: 7/^<< l^rcsidou si)oi<ui issue a 
(lireciive to (rive rhe Ihide Prni)iorio)i 
C.ooy(ii)iatin<^ i .onmiittce 'n-eaicr 
.itithority to controi fi'di'iuit export 
:'>ot)iotiou efforts.' 

Unlike most of our economic 
competitors, the United States has no 
natioiKil export strateg)-. Our export 
programs are fragmented among 1 9 
separate organizations — including the 
Agriculture and C^ommerce Departments 
and the Small Business Administration. The 
U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service, in 
Commerces International Trade 
Administration, is the lead a"enL-\' for trade 
promotion overseas. But do/.ens of other 
entities — many within Commerce — also 
have trade promotion roles. 

Our export programs provide little 
benefit to all but our nations largest 
businesses. The economic implications of 
such selective assistance are serious. 
Exports are among our most effective job- 
creating tools. They create about 20,000 
new jobs tor ever)' Si billion in exports. 
Thousands of small and mid-sized 
companies make products attractive for 
overseas markets, but are discouraged b\' 
high transaction costs and a lack of 
information. According to trade experts, 
the United States may be the "world s 
biggest export underachiever. 

The President's directive will give die 
Trade Promotion Coordinating Committee 
(TPCC), chaired by the Commerce 
Secretary and including representatives from 
19 departments, agencies, and e.xecutive 
offices, broader authorit}' to create 
performance measures and set allocation 
criteria for the nations export promotion 
programs. Working with the National 
Economic Council, TPCC will ensure that 
such programs better ser\-c the exporting 
communir\'. 



Action: T/je Presidetn shotdtl issue a 
directive to establish ei osysrein 
uunia^eincut policies ncross the 
^oveniDieur."' 

"For too long, contradictory policies 
from feuding agencies have blocked 
progress, creating uncertainty, confusion, 
controversy, and pain throughout the 
region,"' President Clinton declared at the 
Forest Conference held in Portland, 
Oregon in April 1993. Shortly thereafter, 
the President announced his Forest 
Plan — a proactive approach to ensuring a 
sustainable economy and a sustainable 
environment through ecosystem 
management. We recommend extending 
the concept of ecosystem management 
across the federal government. 

Although economic growth has strained 
our ecological systems, our government 
lacks a coordinated approach to ecosystem 
management. A host of agencies have 
jurisdiction over individual pieces of our 
natural heritage. The Bureau of Land 
Management oversees more than 60 
percent of all public lands; the Forest 
Service manages our national forests and 
grasslands; the Fish and Wildlife Service 
manages our National Wildlife Refuge 
System; the National Park Service oversees 
the national parks; the Environmental 
Protection Agency implements laws to 
regulate air and water quality; the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
/(NOAA) manages marine resources; and 
various other agencies run programs that 
affect the environment. Different agencies, 
with jurisdictions over the same ecosystem, 
do not work well together. Even within the 
same agenc\', bureaus fight one another. 

At the local level, a hodge podge of 
government agencies control activities that 
affect the environment. Consider, for 
instance, the San Fnincisco Bay delta estuar}-. 
One of the most human-altered estuaries on 
the west co;ist of North or Soutli America, it 
is governed by a complex array of agencies, 
plans, and laws. One mile of the delta ma\' 
be affected by decisions of more than 400 
agencies."" 
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The W'liitc House Otticc on 
l!nvir()nmcnt;il Policy has convened an 
interagenc)' t;\sk force ot appropriate 
assistant secretaries to develop ar.d 
implement cross-agcnc-)' ecosystem 
management projects. I he (.)thce or 
Management and Budget will re\ ie\v the 
plans ai part oFthe fiscal budget 
process. In 1994, the a.ssistant secretaries 
will establish cross-agency teams to develop 
initial ecosystem management plans ror 
implementation in fi.sc;il year !99S. Also in 
1994. the President should issue a directive 
that will declare sustainable eeos\-steni 
management across the federal gowrnment. 

Action: , / •■.•••.■,/.■,;/ . . 

ftCnil 1 iOidHUllil!" ' -.i/.i.'. . 

•■ • :;>: T ' . raoniiirn:.- 

The teder;il gov ernment h^b no eoherent 
policy for region;il development and 
community' dislocation. Instead, it offers a 
fragmented and bureaucratic .s\ stem ot seven 
progr;ims to ;issist states and localities. I he 
major programs are the (Commerce 
Departments Economic Development 
Administration, die Housing and Urban 
Development Depanments C!ommunir\' 
Development Block C]r;uit Program, ;uid the 
.Agriculture Departments Rural Development 
Administration and Rur;il Electrifiauion 
.Administration. The Defense Department, 
Tennessee VAlcy Authorit}-, and .Appalachian 
Regional Commission run smaller programs. 
Thus, states and communities mast turn to 
many different ;igencics and programs, rather 
than a single coordinated system. 
Communities find it hard to get help, and the 
dispersion ot effort limits over;ill Rinding. 

\V;ishington"s economic and regional 
development activities should be 



recontigured to suit its customers — states 
and communities. We propose a federal 
(."oordinating Council tor Economic 
Development, comprising the appropriate 
cabinet secretaries and agenc\' heads, to 
coordinate such activities and provide a 
central source ot intormation tor states and 
localities. The council will provide a 
unif\'ing tramework tor economic and 
regional development efforts, develop a 
governmentwide strategic plan and unitied 
budget to support the tramework, prevent 
duplication in the various programs, and 
as.sess appropriate tunding lewis tor the 
agencies invoKed. 

Action: . ...uni/iu- •hunn/r^' ■ .■>,';7r,-.',v.'-.- 

:ii;:!C -7." 

A series ot lesiislative restrictions make ir 
particularly difficult to pursue solutions to 
problems that span agency boundaries. For 
instance, to put together a working group 
on an issue that cuts across agency lines, 
one agency has to fund all costs tor the 
group. Several agencies cannot combine 
their funds to tinance collaborative ettorts. 
Rather than discourage cross-agency 
operations, the tederal government should 
encourage them. C.ongress should repeal 
the restrictions that stand in the way ot 
cross-agency collaboration, and retrain 
from putting tuture restrictions in 
appropriations bills. In addition. Congress 
should modif)' the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act to give cabinet members and 
those working tor them greater authorit)' 
to enter into cooperative agreements with 
other federal, state, and local agencies. 
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Step 2: Making Service Organizations 
Compete 

While our federal government has handle their printing, real estate, and 

long opposed pri\ ate support ser\'ices. Originally, diis approach 

monopolies, it has deliberately was supposed to otifer economies ot scale 

created public ones. For instance, most and protect against profiteering and 

federal managers must use monopolies to corruption. In an earlier time — of- primitive 



The Air Combat Command — Flying High 
With incentives and Competition 



The military: the most conservative, 
hierarchical and traditional branch of the 
gpvernment and the bureaucracy least likely to 
behave like a cutting-edge private company, 
right? Wrong. 

One of Washington's most promising 
reinvention stories comes from the Air Combat 
Command. With 175,000 employees at 45 
bases across the coimtry, the ACC owns and 
operates all of the Air Forces combat aircraft. 
Says its commander, General John Michael Loh, 
"We mans^e big, but we operate small." 

How? The ACC adopted overall performance 
standards, called quality performance measiues. 
Each ACC unit decides for itself how to meet 
them. General Loh then provides lots of 
incentives and a healthy dose of competition. 

The most powerfiii incentive is the chance to 
do creative work. General Loh told the National 
Performance Reviews Reinventing Govermient 
Summit in Philadelphia. For instance, the Air 
Combat Command allows maintenance workers 
to fix parts that otherwise would have been 
discarded or returned to the depot for repair 
"under the thesis that our people aren't smart 
enough to repair parts at the local level." The 



results have been astonishing. Young mechanics 
are taking parts from B-ls, F-l5s, and F-l6s — 
some of which cost $30,000 to $40,000— and 
fixing them for as little as $10. The savings are 
expected to reach $100 million this year. ACC 
mans^ers have an incentive, too: Because they 
control their own operating budgets, these 
savings accrue to their units. 

General Loh instilled competition by using 
benchmarking, which measures performance 
against the ACC standard and shows 
commanders exactly how their imits compare to 
others. The ACC also compares its air wings to 
similar units in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps; units in other air forces; and even the 
private seaor. Before competition, the average 
F-16 refiieling took 45 minutes. With 
competition, teams cut that time to 36 minutes, 
then 28. 

The competition is against a standard, not a 
fellow ACC imit. "If you meet the standard, you 
win," says General Loh. "There aren't 50 percent 
wirmers and 50 percent losers. We keep the 
improvement up by just doing that — by just 
measuring. If it doesn't gpt measured, it doesn't 
get improved." 
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recordkeeping, less access to iiitormatioii, 
and industrial-era retail systems — it mav 
have ottered some advantages. 

But not today. Economists don t agree on 
much, but they do concur that monopolies 
provide poorer serv ice at higher prices than 
competitive companies. Our public 
monopohes have brought us higher costs, 
endless dcla\-.s, and reduced tlexibilitv'. 

.Monopohes don't suffer the tiill costs ot 
their inetHciency. With nowhere else to go, 
customers absorb them. A monopolv's 
managers don t e\'en know when thev ;ue 
providing poor sen ice or tailing to take 
,idvantage ot new, cost-cutting technologies, 
becau.se they dont get signals trom tiieir 
customers, in contrast, competitive tirms 
get instant teedback when customers go 
elseu liere. \o wonder the bureaucracv 
deteiuls the status quo, even when the quo 
has lost its status. 

As tor economies ot .sc;ile, the realities 
have changed. The philosophy when these 
procurement s\ stems were set up was that it 
the government bought in bulk, costs 
u ould be lower, and taxpayers would get 
the sav ings. But it no longer works that wav 

As we discuss more tlilly in chapter 1 , we 
no longer need to buy in bulk to bu\' 
eheapK'. The la.st decade has brought more 
and more discount stores, which sell 
everything trom groceries to ottice supplies 
to electronic equipment at a discount. The 
\'ice President heard story atter story from 
federal workers who had found equipment 
and supplies at discount stores — even local 
hardware stores — at two-thirds the price the 
government paid. 

Not all federal opeiations should be 
torced to compete, ot course. (Competition 
between regulators- agencies is a terrible 
idea. (Witness the regulation of banks, 
which can decide to charter with the state 
or tederal government, depending on where 
they can find the most lenient regulations.! 
Nor should policy agencies compete. In the 
development ot policy, cooperation between 
dittcrent units ot government is essential. 
( .ompetition creates turf wars, which get in 
the way ot creating rational policies and 
[urograms, h is in service rk-li my 



it is better to abolish monopolies in all cases 
than not to do it in any. " 



Thomas Jefierson 

Lener to James Madison, 1788 



competition yields results — because 
competition is the one torcc that gives 
public agencies no e/ioieehm to improve. 

The Government Printing Office 

Perhaps the oddest federal monopolv is 
the Government Printing Office. 

In 1 846. Congress established a Joint 
Committee on Printing (JCP) to promote 
etfkienc\- and protect agencies from 
profiteering and abuse b\- commercial 
printers. The jCP .sets standards for all 
agency activities — including printing, 
photocop\-ing, and color and paper qualit\-. 
When the Nav;il Academy wants to use 
parchment paper tor graduation certitkates. 
tor instance, the jCiP must approve the 
decision. 

1 he JCP also supenises the Cjovernment 
Printing Oftke, the mandators' source of 
most government printing — a whopping Si 
billion a \'ear Along with printing federal 
publications, the GPO must approve all 
privately contracted government printing 
jobs. This even includes printing orders le.ss 
than SI, 000 — i)f whkh there were 2~0.0()() 
in 1 9^)2. Simply tor processing orders to 
private companies, CPO charges b to 9 
percent. 

Such oversight doesn't work in an age of 
computers and advanced 
telecommunications. De".sktop publishing 
has replaced the traditional cutting and 
pasting with computer graphics and 
automated eiesign. In private business, in- 
hou.se printing tlourishes. Small printing 
companies speci;ilize in strategic market 
niches. 
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The "government look' 



Here's a sad story about the Government 
Printing Office, multiple signatures, and 
$20,000 of wasted taxpayer money. 

Vice President Gore heard it from an 
employee at the Transportation Department's 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, which p^.^^motes highway 
safety. Hoping to convey safety messages to 
young drivers, her office tries to make its 
materials "slick" — to compete with 
sophisticated advertising aimed at that 
audience. Sound simple? Read on. 

After the agency decides what it wants, it 
goes through multiple approvals at the GPO 
and the Department of Transportation. In the 



process, the material can change substanually. 
Orders often turn out far differendy than 
NHTSA wanted. But under the GPO's policy, 
agencies must accept any printing order that the 
GPO deems "usable." 

"I can cite one example where more than 
$20,000 has been spent and we still do not 
have the product that we originally requested," 
the employee explained, "because GPO 
decided on its own that it did not have a 
'government' look. We were not attempting to 
produce a government look. We were trying to 
produce something that the general public 
would like to use." 



Action: Hiummtc the (, oi'enniunit 
Pnmhifr Offict's iiio}inpol\>.-^ 

For all executive branch printing. 
Congress should end the jCT s oversight 
role. Congressional control of executive 
branch printing may have made sense in the 
1840s, when pripringwas in its infancv', the 
government was tiny, there was no civil 
service, and corruption flourished. But it 
makes much less sense today. We want to 
encourage competition between GPO, 
private companies, and agencies" in-house 
publishing operations. If GPO can 
compete, it will win contracts. If it cant, 
government will print for less, and taxpayers 
will benefit. 



The General Services 
Administration 

Among government's more cumbersome 
bureaucracies is the C icneral Ser\'ices 



Administration (GSA), which runs a host of 
federal support ser\'ices — from acquiring 
and managing more than 270 million 
square feet of office space to brokering 
office furniture and supplies to disposing of 
the governments car and truck fleets. 

With its monopoly, CjSA can pass 
whatever costs it wants on to tenants and 
customers. Often it rents the cheapest space 
it can find, then orders federal agencies to 
occupy it — regardless of location or qualit}'. 
(Occasionally an agenc}' with enough clout 
refuses, and GSA ends up paying to rent 
empt)' space.) This is not all GSAs fault. 
Frequently, the agenc}' is hemmed in by 
federal budget and personnel rules. GSA 
admits that many of its customers are 
unhappy. It has ;ilready permitted some 
agencies to make their own real estate deals. 
We propose to open that door fiirther 
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Action: ' i :rsuieiir s/joitid aui dS. 1 j 
./// ^fuiic ■ .iniiinoiv lUiet iniiu'c luc ti^oicv 
iiitDJi^- '-/r - :i.</!:i'SS. i;,S. l inil scci; 
. •.'isiiUi!))!. , , risc ir'.nd/inons. .nui 

nifii'r .::ii!()r;r: II) iis c:isio»icrs. 
iitxni.-ri-rr' •■•cm in t //oa.<i' iDiioii'/ 

Dinci!)!" ■ . ill ritiiic iiitnuii/i'iiiciii 
•in'rpnsr.<. ..u iitiiniv iDnse iit i/je priniic 
. i iDi:' 

SpeciHcill)-, C'lSA will create one or more 
propern' enterprises, with separate budgets. 
The enterprises will eonipcte with private 
conipanies^ — real estate developers and 
ient;iJ firms — to provide and manage space 
tor federal agencies. Agencies, in turn, will 
lease general purpose space and procure, at 
the lowest cost, re;iJ property' ser\'ices — 
.icquisitioii, design, management, and 
con.siruciion. Such competition .should 
lower costs tor federal office space. 

All other federal agencies with real estate 
holdings, including the Defense and 
\eterans Affairs Departments, will adopt 
similarlv competitive approaches. 

Competition in Support Services 

l A'er\' federal agena- needs "support 
ser\'ices " — accounting, propert}' 
management, payroll processing, leg;il 
advice, and .so on. Currently, most 
managers have little choice about where to 
get them; they must use what's available in- 
hou.se. But no manager should be confined 
to an agenc^' monopoly. Nor should 
agencies provide ser\'ices in-house unless the 
services can compete with those of other 
agencies and private companies. 

C )ver the p;ist decade, a feu' federal 
entrepreneurs have created support service 
enterprises, which otii'cr their expertise to 
other agencies for a fee. Consider the C^enter 
tor Applied I'inancial Management, in the 
Treasury Departments Financial 
Management Service. A feu' years ago. 
Treasury officials realized that man\- agencies 
reporting to their centr;il accounting .s)'stem 



Putting Customers First 

Dialing for Dollars: 
How Competition Cut the 
Federal Phone Bill 

In the mid 1980s, a long-distance call on the 
federal system, which the General Services 
Administration manages, cost 30 to 40 cents a 
minute, the "special government rate." AT&T's 
regular commercial customers normally paid 20 
cents a minute. The Defense Department, citing 
GSA's rates, would not use the government-wide 
system. 

Spurred by complaints about high costs and the 
loss of customers, GSA put the governments 
contract up for bid among long-distance phone 
companies. It offered 60 percent of the business to 
the winner, 40 percent to the runner up. 

Today, the government pays 8 cents a minute 
for long-distance calls. More agencies — including 
the Defense Department — are using the system. 
And taxpayers are saving a bundle. 

had problems meeting the Treasure's 
reporting standards. Rather than send nast}' 
letters, the\' decided to offer help. 

The Treasury' established a consulting 
business. The center includes a small 
group of people who offer training, 
technical assistance, and even a s\'stem for 
accounting programs so that agencies need 
not own the software. The center markets 
its ser\'ices to government agencies, 
aggressively and successfully, competing 
with accounting and consulting firms for 
agena- business and dollars. Its clients 
include the Small Busine.ss Administration 
and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
.Mready, the centers work has reduced the 
errors in reports submitted to the Treasury 
and reduced agencies" accounting costs. 
Opened 2 years ago, the center plans to be 
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profitable by 1995; it not. the Treasury will 
close it. 

Action: / Ac urDuiuisn-aiinu ihinilA 
encoiiravic operiitwus or ouc n^cncv ro 
cotupeie tor irorw in riiuer n'/i'ncrcs.- 

Wc want to expand tlie approach 
exemplified by rreasur\-s C!enter tor 
Applied Financial Manauenient throughout 
government, just as in business, 
competition is the surest wav to ctit costs 
and improve customer service. 



Competing with the Private Sector 

["orcing governments internal service 
bureaus to compete to plea.se tlieir 
customers is one strategy,-, lorcing 
governments external scr\ ice organizations 
to do the same is another, in a time ot 
scarce public resources, we can no longer 
atiord so many ser\ ice monopolies. Manv 
Federal organizations should begin to 
compete with pri\-ate companies. (.Consider 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. 

Action: r!)e S'litioiun Occniiicitiid 
AhHOSphcric Adiuiuisnatiou tNOAA) loiil 
experiifient with a proqi mti of piiblic- 
pHvate competition in i)dp fulfill its 



mission. 



NOAA, a part ot the C bommeree 
Department, maintains a tlcet ot ships to 
support its research on oceans and marine 
lite and its nautical charting. But its tleet is 
leaching the end ot its projected lite 
expectancy. And even with the tleet, NOAA 
has consistently talleii tar short ot the 5,000 
days at .sea that it claims to need each vear 
to tultill its mission. NOAA taces a basic 
question— whether to undertake a total 
tleet replacement and modernization plan, 
estimated to cost more than SI. 6 billion in 
the next 1 5 wars, or charter some privatelv 
owned ships. 

The experience ot the I. ..S. Armv Corps 
ot Engineers, which contracts out .M) to H() 



percent ot its ocean tloor charting to private 
firms, shows that the private sector can and 
will do this kind ot work. (Competition 
among private companies for these sen'ices 
also might reduce NOAAs costs. 

Action: ihe Defhise Dcpurrmetit will 
implement a comprehensive pro^-am of 
contracting^ non-core Jii net ions 
. ompetitit'eh'.' ' 

The Detense Department is another 
agencv in which necessity is becoming the 
mother ot invention, facing a swittly tailing 
budget, the department literally cant aftord 
10 do things in its tistial way — especi;dly 
when private firms can pertorm DODs 
non-core tunctions better, cheaper, and 
taster, functions stich as command, 
deplovment, or rotation ot troops cannot be 
contracted, ofcour.se. Ikit data processing, 
billing, payroll, and the like certainly can. 

Private firm.s— incltiding many detense 
contractors — i-ontract otit such tunctions. 
Cleneial Dynamics, tor instance, has 
contracted with Ciomptiier Seivices 
C Corporation to provide all its information 
technology Functions, data center 
operations, and networking. But at the 
Pentagon, a bias against otit-.sourcing 
remains strong. Only a commitment by 
senior leaders will overcome that bias. 

In addition to the cultural barriers at the 
Pentagon, numerous statutory roadblocks 
exist. In section .312 oFthe Fiscal year 1993 
DOD Atithorization Act, tor example, 
(Congress stopped DOD From sliiFting any 
more in-house work to contractors. Another 
law requires agencies to obtain their 
construction and design services trom the 
Army (Corps oFHiigineers or Naval Facilities 
ICngineering Command. The 
.idministration shotild draFt legislation to 
remove both oF these roadblocks. It will also 
make contracting easier bv rescinding its 
orders on the pertormance ot commercial 
activities and issuing a new order, to 
establish a policy supporting the acquisition 
ot goods and sei'vices in the most 
economical manner possible. OMB will 
review (Circular A-76, which t^overns 
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contracting out. For potential changes that 
would simplih- the contracting process and 
increase the Hexibilir\- ot managers. 

Action: hnemi the Joh rrumin^ 
I'armership Act to authorize public uiui 
priv/ite competition for the operation of 
Job i.oi-ps iliviiiufi (,'onseriuitioii 
( enters. ' 

The Labor Department's Employment 
and Training Administration (l , FA) 
super\-ises lOH loh C orps ( enters, which 
provide training and work experience to 
poor youth. The V'.\'.\ contracts with tor- 
proht and non-protit corporations to 
operate ~X of the centers. The departmeni 
has long vnight to contract out the other 
30, now run hv the .Agriculture and Interior 
Oepartments as ( Civilian Cdnserwation 
( 'enters. But C "ongress under the job 
Training Partnership Act, has passed 
legislation barring such action. 

Because the\' are insulated trom 
competition, CCQ. managers ha\ e tew 
incentives to cut costs and boost qualir\'. hot 
the past 5 vears, average per-trainee costs at 
a CXC have run about S2.000 higher than 
at centers rim by contractors. (Competition 
would force the Interior and .Agriculture 
Departments to operate the rural centers 
more efficiently — or risk losing their 
operations to private competitors. 



Truth in Budgeting 

If federal organizations are to compete for 
their customers, they must do so on a level 
pLu'ing field. That means they must include 
their Rill costs in the price they charge 
customers. Businesses do this, but federal 
agencies hide many costs in overhead, which 
is paid by a central office. Things like rent, 
utilities, staff support, and the retirement 
benefits of employees are often assigned to 
the overall auencT radier than the unit that 
incurred them. In this way, governmental 
accounting typicalh' understates the true 
cost ot anv ser\ ice. 



With a new accounting system that 
recognizes full costs — and assigns rent, 
utilities, staff support, retirement benefits, 
and all other costs to the unit that actually 
incurs them — we can determine the true 
costs of what government produces. At that 
point, we can compare costs across agencies, 
make agencies compete on a level playing 
field, and decide whether we are getting 
what we pa\' for. 

Action: Bv the end of 199'*, tiie R'dei-nl 
. Xccoinitinv^ Standards Advisory Hoard 
iL'iil issue a set of cost decountin<i 
stand/irds for ad federal activities. I hese 
statulards will provide a method for 
■dentifyiu{[_ the true unit cost of ad 
government activities: 

.Some government agencies have already 
moved in this direction. Others ha\e gone 
even further. The Defense Department is 
experimenting with what it calls a Unit 
("ost Budget, h calculates the costs of 
delivering a unit of .scr\-ice, then budgets for 
the desired .ser\'ice levels. 

The Defense Logistics Agency (DLA) 
began this experiment, hoping to e;ise 
pressures to contract out its supply depots 
to private companies. DLA examined the 
cost of receiving and delivering shipments, 
then attached a dollar figure to each item 
received and another to each item delivered. 
All monev was then appropriated according 
to the number of items shipped or received. 
Line items disappeared, incenti\-es grew. 
The more boxes a depot shipped or 
received, the more money that depot 
brought in. For the First time, DLA could 
calculate its true costs, compare those of 
\arious installations, and pinpoint 
problems. This approach, which enables 
managers to .set productivir\' targets, is now 
spreading to other militari' installations. 
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Step 3: Creating Market Dynamics 



Not public activities should be 
subject to competition, as noted 
above. In some cases, even ser\ ice 
deliver\' operations are better otl as 
monopolies. In the private sector, wc call 
these utilities and regulate them to protect 
the consumer. They are run in a 
businesslike tashion, and the\' respond to 
the market, (For in.stance, they have 
stockholders and boards, and the\' can 
borrow on the capital markets.) I hey 
simpK' don't face competition. 

Manv governments, including our 
iederal government, do something vcr\' 
similar. Thev create government-owned 
corporations to undertake specific tasks. 
The Postal Ser\'ice and Tcnnes-see \ alley 
Authorit}' are two examples. Such 
corporations are tree from many restrictions 
and much oFthe red tape facing public 
agencies, but most of them remain 
monopolies — or, as with the Postal Ser\'ice, 
partial monopolies. 

At other times governments subject 
public organizations to market dynamics, 
stimulate the creation of" private enterprises, 
or spin off public enterprises to the private 
sector. To get the best value for the 
tiLxpavers dollar, the federal government 
needs to use these options more often. 

Consider the National Technical 
Information Ser\'ice (NTIS), a once-failing 
agencv' in the Commerce Department that 
turned itself around in a brief years time. 
Established to disseminate federal!)' funded 
scientific and technical information, NTIS 
was, until recently, not meeting its mission. 
The agency, which receives no congressional 
appropriations, was suffering serious 
financial problems, selling fewer documents 
each \'ear to its mostly private sector 
customers, and charging higher and higher 
prices on those it did sell. 

C Commerce — not surprisingly — 
considered abolishing the agcnc\'. A \ ear 
earlier, the departments inspector general 
had concluded that NTISs reported 
earnings of S.V^ million were vastK' 



overstated, that it suffered S674,000 in 
additional operating lo.sses in 1989, and 
that its procedures in handling such losses 
and cash shortfalls violated government 
accounting principles and standards. 

Commerce instead decided to turn the 
agenc}' around. The effort worked. NTIS s 
revenues and .sales are both up. ^Xliyr 
Becaii.se the agenc\' was forced to respond to 
its customers unhappiness. N I IS reduced 
the turnaround time on its orders, cut 
complaints about incorrect orders, and 
dramatically slashed the percentage of 
unanswered phone calls. C!onseqiicntl\', 
most business customers who turned awa\' 
in the 1980s have returned. N TISs 
turnaround shows what can happen when 
public organizations face the pressure of 
customer demands. 

Other agencies may require a structural 
change to enhance their customer ser\ ice. 
Because its run as a public agenc)', for 
instance, the Federal Aviation 
Administrations air traffic control (ATC) 
system is constant!)' hamstrung b\' budget, 
personnel, and procurement restrictions, lo 
ensure the safet}' of tho.se who tl\-, die FAA 
must frequently modernize air traffic 
control technolog)'. But this has been 
\ irtually impossible, becau.se the FAAs 
money comes in annual appropriations. 
How can the FAA maintain a massive, state- 
of-the-art, nationwide computer s\ stem 
when it doesn't know what its appropriation 
for next year or the years bevond will be? 

Aj^ a result, the 10-year National Airspace 
Plan, begun in 1981, is now 10 years 
behind schedule and 32 percent over 
budget. Federal personnel rules aggravate 
the problems: The FAA has trouble 
attracting experienced controllers to high- 
cost cities. With no recent expansion, the 
SN'stcm lacks the capacit}' to handle all air 
travel demands. ConsequentK'. airlines lose 
about S2 billion annually in costs for 
additional personnel, equipment, and excess 
fuel. Pas.sengers lo.se an estimated SI billion 
annuallv in delavs. 
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Aiiiorica needs one seamless air rrafrk 
control svsteiii Irom coast to coast. It sjuniiu 
Iv rim in a Inisinesslike fashion — aiile lo 
i-iorrow on the capital markets, to <.lo lonu- 
lerm tinancial planniiit^, to Iniy equipniem 
:t needs when it needs it, and to hire and 
;ire in reasonahie fashion. 1 he solution is ,i 
uo\ernment-o\vned corporation. 

Action: nuiiuir ■■.nr::' 

iin'if . ::iifriil .• v.-rci.'i iiiio ii . ornrjr.nitJii. 

■There is ,in overwhelmint; consensus in 
ihe a\iation coninumiiy that ihe 
s\ steni ret|uires fundamental chaiiije ii 
.ivi.uions positive contrihutit)n lo ir.ide and 
lourisni is to he sustained," one suidv 
concluded earlier this year. ' 

The AK's prohlems cant he lixed 
without ,1 major reort^ani/ation. I 'nder its 
vurreiu structure, the system is suhiect to 
tederal hudt^et, procurement, and personnel 
rules designed to prevent misinanat;ement 
.uid the misuse of fimds. The rules, 
however, prevent the system from reactinii 
quickly to events, such as huying the most 
up-to-date technolog}'. In its recent report, 
( .hiDioc, ( '/iii/Ioigr, d)ul ( '.oiiipctitioii. the 
National Commission to Knsure a Strong 
( \)mpeiitive Airline Industry, chaired hy 
tornier X'iniinia Clovernor C lerald Baliles, 
recommended the creation of an 
independent tederal corporate eniity within 
(he Iransportation Department. We a^ree. 

\X'e should restructure the ATC into 
a t^overnment-owned corporation, 
supported hy user fees and governed hy a 
hoard of directors that represents the 
svstems customers. As customer use ri.ses, 
so will revenues, providing the funds 
needed to answer risiii<: customer 
demands and Hnance new technologies lo 
improve saf'etv. Relieved of" its operational 
role, the lv\A would focus on regulating 
v.ifiTv. With better, safer service, we all 
would henenr This approach has already 
worked in ( "ireot Britain, New A-alaiul, 
and other cnmirie.-. 
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/.■; , . .'./<.■ .. ,\.-<// ■ '.■■■r>i-!y 
liiiiii\'i'iiiri:i ,'.;7'T,"r;.>!'. cun'tunr' 
:. i • . .■>r</ii>.'i".'.'r' ■ ./■ 'N'/.'i ; 

acniiiy arm n . • ii . ■ /.■■,/.' 

iiiriniii" ,!:in '■■mc/ •••iir.: 

hi a.ssei management, too, government 
could take a tew lessons troiii business. W'e 
must begin to manage assets hasetl on their 
rates ot return. A gootl place to start is in 
the Cleneral SeiTices Administration. 

The federal government owns assets^ — ■ 
land, buildings, equipment — that are 
enormous in number and value. But it 
manages them poorlv. 1 .ike .several other 
.i<;encies, (. i.SA wears two hats: with one, it 
must prov ide (Office space to federal 
.i<;encies. With the other, it .serves as 
manager and trustee ol huge real estate 
holdings tor American t.ixpayers. It cannot 
do botli — at least not well. .Should it 
maximize retm ns tor taxpayers by .selling a 
valuable a.s.setr Or, as the office space 
[irovider, should it require an agency to 
occup\' one of its own buildings when less 
expensive leased space is availabler 

( ISA will create a i^eal I'roperiA' .Asset 
Management Hnterpri.se, solely responsible 
tor mana<jin<: tctleralh' owned real estate to 
optimize the rate of return tor taxpavers, 
while competing with the private .sector and 
better serving tenants needs. 

Action: ■ .'n' i^cntiriDwiit (I! Hoiisiir.' 
aim I i htiii i)cvet<)ni)U'iit wit! turn on-r 
■)uiit/n^e?iiciir or its '■■uiyi;vt vnte < •luni 
pvopevrii'f min iii(»'ir(i</c uxiiis lo ihc 
:^ni'ittc sci ior: " 

The Department ol Housing and L'rban 
Development (hlUD) h;is a growing 
workload of problem multi-family loans and 
toreclo.sed properties. In addition, restrictive 
rules and outdated practices hamper its 
management ot these assets. Radier than 
more staff, HUD needs a new approach. 

1 IL'D, which oversees the l ederal 
Housin<: Administration, owns manv loans 
and properties it .icquired from the bHA 
when owners defaulted on their loans. 
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These "market-rate" assets — which were 
never set aside for low-income people — 
have fewer restrictions on disposal than 
most HUD-subsidized properties. But in 
trying to sell the assets, HUD still faces a 
\'ariet>' of legal and political pressures. It the 



department entered into limited 
partnerships with real estate firms, it could 
retain most profits from any sales and let a 
private business entity perform the sales in 
the most economically beneficial way. 



Step 4: Using Market Mechanisms 
To Solve Problems 



Government cannot create a 
program tor evcrv' problem facing 
rhc nation. It cannot simply raise 
taxes and spend more money. We need 
more than go\ ernment programs to solve 
our problems. VC'e need ^oveniamr. 

(jON'ernance means setting priorities, 
then using the federal government's 
immense power to steer what happens in 
the private sector. Governance can tiikc 
many forms: setting regulations, providing 
financial incentives, or ensuring that 
consumers have the information they need 
to drive the market. 

When the Roosevelt administration 
made home ownership a national priority', 
the government didn't build millions ot 
homes or distribute money so femilies could 
buy them. Instead, the Federal Housing 
Administration helped to create a new kind 
of mortgage loan. Rather than put down 50 
percent, buyers could put down just 20 
percent; rather than repay mortgages in 5 
years, borrowers could stretch the payments 
over 30 years. The government also helped 
to create a secondary market for mortgages, 
helping even more Americans buy homes. 

As we reinvent the federal government, 
we. too, must rely more on market 
incentives and less on new programs. 

Worker Safety and Health 

Today, 2,400 inspectors from the 
Occupational Safer\' and Health 
Administration (OSHA) and approved state 
programs tr)' to ensure the safcr\' and health 
of 93 million workers at 6.2 million 



worksites. The system doesn't work well 
enough. There are only enough inspectors 
ro visit even the most hazardous workplace 
once everv several years. And OSHA has the 
personnel to follow up on only 3 percent of 
its inspections. 

Action: I'he Seireuny oflMhor will 
issue new regjil/itions for worksite safety 
and health, relying on private inspection 
companies or non-management 
I'fnployees:' 

Government should assume a more 
appropriate and effective role: setting 
standards and imposing penalties on 
workplaces that don't comply. In this way, 
(^SHA could ensure that all workplaces are 
regularly inspected, without hiring 
thousands of new employees. It would use 
the same basic technique the federal 
government uses to force companies to keep 
honest financial books: setting standards 
and requiring periodic certification of the 
books by expert financial auditors. No army 
of federal auditors descends upon American 
businesses to audit their books; the 
government forces them to have the job 
done themselves. In the same way, no army 
of OSHA inspectors need descend upon 
corporate America. The health and safety of- 
American workers could be vastly 
improved — without bankrupting the 
federal treasur}-. 

The Labor Secretary already is authorized 
to require employers to conduct cernfied 
self-inspections. OSHA should give 
employers two options with which to do so: 
They could hire third parties, such as 
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[invarc inspcciion companies: or rlicy couid 
.uiiliori/r n()ii-nianat;i.'nK'nt (.'inploNccs, aticr 
irainint^.iiul ccniFicaiion, to coiidiici 
Inspections. In cither c;iic, OSHA woiiid set 
inspection and rcponinu standards and 
a)ndiict random rcvic'ws, audits, and 
inspections to ensure qiialit}'. 

W'itliin n \ear or rwo oi issuing the new 
ret^ulations, (. )S1 \A should estahlish a slidinu 
scale ot incentives desiuned to encourage 
workplaces to comply. Work-sites with t;ood 
he;ildi, safet)-, and compliance records would 
he allowed to report less frequently to the 
I .ibor 1 Vpartment, tc; iindert^o fewer audits, 
and to submit le.s.s paperwork. O.SHA could 
also impose hit^her fines for employers whose 
heakh and .s,^ter^■ records worsened or did not 
improve 

Environmental Protection 

As gowrnmenr.s acro.ss the globe ha\e 
begun to explore better ways to protect the 
env'ironment, die\' ha\e discovered that 
market mech;uiism.s — tees on pollution, 
pollution trading s)-stems, and deposit-rebate 
systcm.s — i."an be ettcaivc ;ilternati\'es to 
regvilation. But while die idea of "m;iking die 
polluter pay" is widely accepted in this 
countr\', our governments have not wideK' 
applied it. M;iny federal, state, ;md local 
regulations rely on an airlicr approach to 
environmennil control: stipulanng treatment, 
not outcomes. Their wholesale sliifi: to a new 
approach will take time. 

Action: . .:ta)ura{(e }iinrkct-i>iisen 
.inpvoacijcs to reduce pollution. 

\ lany teder;il agencies, lawmakers, and 
environnient;il groups endorse using market- 
based incentives to meet environmental goals. 
We propose that both EPA and C Congress use 
administrative and legislatiw measures — tor 
example, tlieC'lean Water Act — to promote 
m;irkct mechanisms to stop pollution. 

C )iie route is allowing polluters to trade 
pollutkin rights. This would reward 
companies that not only meet leg;il 
requircmciits-but go the extra mile to reduce 



pollution bv more than the law requires. 

Rather than dictating ex;ictly which 
i^chnologies indiLstr}' should use to reduce 
[loilution, the government would .set staiidarils 
,ind let the market handle the details. The 
government could also a.ssess tees based on the 
.inioiint and nature ot pollution emissions or 
discharges. Tees could reflect the qu;ilit\', 
toxicity, and other adverse characteristics ot 
polliu.uits. 

Hie federal gowrnment li;is u.sed this 
•ipproach before. In the 19'^Os, the 
l-.nvironniental Protection Ageiic-\- ll\PA) 
distrlbutei.1 credits to companies that cut .lir 
[lollution and let diem trade credits berween 
i-litterent .sources of their own pollutU)n or sell 
iheni to other companies k)cated nearby. In 
the 1 ^)8()s, the iiP.A used a simikir approach as 
it forced indu.str\' to remov'c lead from 
g;isoline. Bothefkins were successflil: industr\- 
met its targets, while spending billions ot 
dollars less than ()dier\vi.se would have been 
required. Then, ;ls pan of the 1990 C -lean Air 
.■\ct, the President and C'ongress agreed to give 
credits to co;il-biirning electric power plants 
for their ;illowable emissions of sultiir dioxide, 
to cut down on acid r;iin. Power pkuits that 
cut their emissions below a cenain level can 
\-.'ll unused credits to other phuits. Experts 
esnmate diat this will cut the cost of reducing 
sulfiir dioxide emissions by se\'eral billion 
dollars a \'c^ar. ' ' 

Public Housing 

I"or xwo decides, public hotising w;is a 
siiccevs. But by the 19'^()s, it had come to 
svmbolize ever\thiiig wrong widi the 
■liberal" approach to .social problems. 
Inflexible federal standards, an ov'crK' 
centralized administrative structure, and 
local political pressures combined to 
produce cookie-cutter liigh-ri.se projects in 
our worst urban areas. Over time, iiian\' 
projects degenerated into hopeless 
concentrations of welfare families beset b\' 
\ iolence and crime. 

W'e spend SI. 3 billion a year on public 
housing, but we create few incentives for 
better management. In local housing 
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agencies, managers are hamstrung by 
endless federal regulations that ofter little 
tlexibilin'. Any savings they generate are 
simply returned to the government. 

Tenants enjoy even less tlexibilin,'. With 
housing subsidies attached to buildings, not 
people, the programs clients ha\'e no choice 
about where to live. They, therefore, have 
absolutek- no le\'erage — as customers — over 
the managers. 

Action: Authorize the Departiiieut of 
Housing and I rban Deveiopnieiit to 
create fienioHsnvirion projects that free 
managers from regnLitious and give 
tenants new market poivers, such as 
freedotn ot choice to move out of old 
public housing buildings. '" 

We want to let public housing 
authorities, through not-for-profit 



subsidiaries, compete for new construction 
and moderniziition funds that they would 
use to create market-rate housing. The 
managers would manage this new housing 
free of most regulations, provided they met 
performance standards set by HUD. They 
would rent to a mix of publicly subsidized 
and market-rate tenants. The rents ot 
unsubsidized tenants would help to finance 
the subsidies of a.ssisted tenants. 

With portable subsidies, publicly assisted 
tenants could look for housing wherever 
thev could find it. Rather than dependent 
beneficiaries, forced to li\-e where the 
government sa\'s. they would become 
"paving customers," able to choose where to 
live. Thus, public housing managers would 
no longer have guaranteed tenants in their 
buildings; they would ha\-e to compete tor 
them. 



Conclusion 



We know from experience that 
monopolies do not ser\'c 
customers well. It is an odd tact 
of American life that we attack monopolies 
harshlv when they are businesses, but 
embrace them warmly when they are public 
institutions. In recent years, as fiscal 
pressures have forced governments at all 
levels to streamline their operations, this 
attitude has begun to break down. 
Governments have begun to contract 
services competiti\'ely; school districts have 
begun to give their customers a choice; 
public managers have begun to ask their 
customers what the\' want. 

This trend will not be reversed. The 
quality revolution sweeping through 



American businesses — and now penetrating 
the public sector — has brought the issue ot 
customer .sen.'ice tront and center. Some 
federal agencies have already- begun to 
respond: the IRS, the Social Securin' 
Administration, and others. But there is 
much, much more to be done. By creating 
competition between public organizations, 
contracting services out to private 
organizations, listening to our customers, 
and embracing market incentives wherever 
appropriate, we can transform the qualit)' ot 
services delivered to the American people. 

In our democratic form of government, 
we have long sought to give people a voice. 
As we reinvent government, it is time we 
:ilso gave them a choice. 
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Chapter 3 

Empowering Employees to 
Get Results 



Hike two Di.iiiii^m iUkI ^ire to each the Stiiiie iiitiiiher of Lihorers d)ul let tho<e hihorer< he eqiiiii 
ill till respects. Let both iiianti^ns rise ecjUdllv ciiiix, {(o ecjiitilly Lite to rest, he et/iiiilly /ictire, sober, 
,111(1 iiuliistrioiis, ,iiut \ct, in the course of tl.w year one of them, without piisinu^ the hands that 
are under hiw more than the other shall have performed infinitely more work. 

George Washington 

When Xitiire has work to he done, she creates a (^fnius to do it. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 




wo lumdrcd years ago. 
(icop'c Wasliinuitoii 



recognized the coiiimon 
sense in hiring and 
promoting productive 
managers — and taking 
authorit}' away from unproductive ones. 
One hundred years ago, Emerson 
observed that we all share a common 
genius, ignited simply by the work at 
hand. These American originals defined 
the basic ingredients of a healthy, productive 
work environment: managers who 
innovate and motivate, and workers who 
are free to improvise and make decisions. 

Todav', our federal governments executive 
branch includes 14 cabinet departments, 
1 35 agencies and hundreds of boards and 
commissions. These entities employ more 
than 2.1 million civilians (not counting die 
Postal Senice), and 1.9 million memlx is ot 
the military, spend Si. 5 trillion a year, and, 
directlv or indircctK', account for one third 
of our national economy', I'heir tasks are 
both massive and difticult, As the National 



Academy of Public Administration wrote 
not long ago, ""I"he federal go\'ernment now 
manages ... some of the most important and 
complex enterprises in the world,"' But it 
does not manage them well. 

.Admittedly, "management ' is a Kizzy 
concept, hard to recognize or define. But 
poor management has re;il consequences. 
Monev is wasted. Programs don t work. 
People arcnt helped. Fhats what tiLxpayers 
and customers see. 

Inside government, bad management 
stiHes the morale of workers. Ihe "system" 
kills initiative. As Vice President Clore, 
responding to the concerns of Transportation 
Department enipkn'ces, put it: 

One fiftheprohlenis with a centralized 
hureaucracy is that people get placed in 
these rigid categories, regulations hind 
them, procedures hind them, the 
organizjitioiuil chart hinds them to the 
old ways of the past. . . The message over 
time UK. .employees heconies: Don't tiy to 
do something new. Don't tiy to change 
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established procedures. Do?n ny to acLipt 
to tl>e new cirnnnitiDurs youy office or 
iifremy confronts. Because voii're going to 
get in trotible if\oii ny to do things 
differently. 

Cutting a'd tape, organizing scr\'iccs 
around customers, and creating 
competition will start to generate an 
environment that rewards success. Now, we 
must encourage diose within government to 
change their wavs. \\"e must create a culture 
of public encreprencurship. 



Our long-term goal is to change the very 
culture of the federal government.. A 
government that puts people first, puts its 
employees first, too. It empowers them, freeing 
them from mind-numbing rules and 
regulations. It delegates authority and 
responsibility. And it provides for them a clear 
sense ofmissirn. 

Vice President Ai Goie 

Speech to National Performance Review members 

May 24, 1993 



But changing culture is a lot harder dian 
changing rules and regulations. An attitude 
of powerlessness and complacena' pervades 
the federal workplace. As one veteran of 
manv government reform initiatives 
observed, "Changing government is a bit 
like moving the town cemeter)'. It's much 
harder to deal with the feelings it arouses 
than with the relocation itself" 



The Quality Imperative 

Of course, many thought that turning 
Cieneral Motors around would be 
impossible. If you talked to their employees, 
the same undoubtedlv was true of General 



Electric, Motorola, Harley-Davidson, and 
scores of leading corporations before they 
embraced a new management philosophy. 
In the I'FOs and 1980s, as technolog)' 
began to revolutionize everything and 
global competitors began to take away 
market share, firms that had grown tat and 
happy had to face the facts: This wasn't the 
1 950s anymore. 

These firms quickly discovered that 
economists can be wrong: A/orf isn't always 
better: hetter 'is better. One by one, they 
began to pursue a new goal — (juality — 
and to reorganize their entire businesses 
around it. 

The qualit}' imperative is simple: Do 
ei'oythhig smarter, better, faster, cheaper It is 
not simple, however, to obey. It means 
dismantling the old ways of doing business, 
"fhe same tired command hierarchies that 
continue to bind government are being 
scrapped daily by companies on the rise. In 
their place, firms seek new ways to manage 
and organize work that develop and use the 
full talents of every employee. They want 
everyone to contribute to the bottom line — 
that is, to produce goods and services that 
match customer needs at the lowest cost 
and fastest delivery time. 

The quality movement has spawned 
many proven methods and mantras, each 
with its loval fans: management by results; 
total qualit}' management; high-performance 
organization; business process reengineering. 
But the quest for quality — in performance, 
product, and service — unifies them all. 

Government has recognized the qualit}' 
imperative. In 1987, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce instituted the Malcolm 
Baldrige National Quality Award. Now the 
object of fierce competition, it recognizes 
private firms that achieve excellence by 
pursuing quality management. In 1 988, the 
I-ederal Quality Institute began awarding 
the Presidential Award for Qualit}' to federal 
agencies that do the same. The Presidential 
Award criteria, modeled on Baldrige, set 
new standards for federal government 
performance. The President should 
encourage all department and agenc}' he;ids 
to manage with these criteria in mind. 
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Changing the Culture: Power and 
Accountability 

C;ompanies do not achieve liidi qualin' 
simplv bv announcing it. Nor can they get 
lo c|ualir\- bv hiring the services ot the 
roving bands ot" consultants who promise to 
turn businesses around overnight. They do 
it bv turning their entire management 
s\ stenis upsRle down — shedding the power 
to make decisions from the .sedimentan.' 
lavers ot'mniKmement and giv ing it to the 



people on the ground who do the work. 
Tliis rewrites the relationship between 
managers and the managed. The bright line 
that separates the two vanishes as e\ er)'one 
is given greater authority' over how to get 
their job done. 

But with greater authority comes greater 
responsibilit}'. People must be accountable 
for the results they achieve when they 
exercise authorin,-. Of course, we can only 
hold people accountable if they know what 
is expected of them. The powede.ss know 



The Federal Quality Imperative 

The Presidential Qualin,' Award sets forth 
seven principles to identify excellent 
government agencies: 

• Leadership: Are your top leaders and 
managers personally committed to 
creadng and sustaining your organizations 
vision and customer focus? Does your 
effort extend to the management system, 
labor relations, external partnerships, and 
the ftilfillment of public responsibilities? 

• Information and Analysis: Do your data, 
information, and analysis systems help you 
improve customer satisfaction, produas, 
services, and processes? 

• Strate^ Quality Planning Do you have 
short-term and long-term plans that 
address customer requirements; the 
capabilities necessary to meet key 
requirements or technological 
opportunities; the capacities of external 
suppliers; and changing work processes to 
improve performance, productivity 
improvement, and waste reduction? 

• Human Resource Development and 
MaimgemenU Is your agency's entire 
workforce enabled to develop its full 



potential and to pursue performance 
goals? Are you building and maintaining 
an environment for workforce excellence 
that increases worker involvement, 
education and training, employee 
performance and recognition systems, and 
employee well-being and satisfaction? 

' Management of Process Quality: 

Does your agency systematically and 
continually improve quality and 
performance? Is every work unit 
redesigning its process to improve quality? 
Are internal and external customer- 
supplier relationships managed better? 

• Quality and Operational Restdts: Are 

you measuring and continuously 
improving the trends and quality of your 
products and services, your business 
processes and support services, and the 
goods and services of your suppliers? Are 
you comparing your data against 
competitors and world-class standards? 

• Customer Focus and Sati^actiom Do 

you know what your customers need? Do 
you relate well to your customers? Do you 
have a method to determine customer 
satisfaction? 
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rhev arc expected only to obey the rules. 
But with many rules swept away, what is 
expected from the empowered? 

The answer is results. Results measured as 
the customer would — by better and more 
efFicientlv delivered scn.'ices. if the start in 



0«r bedrock premise is that ineffective 
government is not the fault of people in it 
Our government is fill of well-intentioned, 
hard-working intelligent people — managers 
and staff. We intend to let our workers pursue 
excellence. 



vice President Al Gore 

Reinventing Government Summit 
Philadelphia, June 25, 1993 



an agency field ofFicc are gi\'en greater voice 
over how their workplace and their work are 
organized, then the customer deserves to 
spend less time waiting in line, to receive a 
prompt answer — and everything else we 
expect from a responsive government. 

So how do we change culture? The 
answer is as broad as the system that now 
holds us hostage. Part of it, outlined in 
chapter 1 , lies in liberating agencies from 
the cumbersome burden of over-regulation 
and central control. Part of it, detailed in 
chapter 2, hinges on creating new incentives 
to accomplish more through competition 
and customer choice. And part of it 
depends on shifting the locus of control: 
empowering employees to use their 
judgment; supporting them with the tools 
and training they need; and holding them 



accountable for producing results. Six steps, 
described in this chapter, will start us down 
that road: 

First, we must give decisionmaking 
power to those who do the work, pruning 
layer upon layer of managerial overgrowth. 

Second, we must hold ever)' organization 
and individual accountable for clearly 
understood, feasible outcomes. 
Accountability for results will replace 
"command and control" as the way we 
manage government. 

Thirds we must give federal employees 
better tools for the job — the training to 
handle their own work and to make 
decisions cooperatively, good information, 
and the skills to take advantage of modern 
computer and telecommunications 
technologies. 

Fourth, we must make federal offices a 
better place to work. Flexibilit)' must extend 
not only to the definition of job tasks but 
also to those workplace rules and conditions 
that still convey the message that workers 
aren't trusted. 

Fifth, labor and management must forge 
a new partnership. Government must learn 
a lesson from business: Change will never 
happen unless unions and employers work 
together. 

Sixths we must ort^er top-down support 
for bottom-up decisionmaking. Large 
private corporations that have answered the 
call for quality have succeeded only with the 
full backing of top management. Chief 
executive officers — from the White House 
to agency heads — must ensure that 
everyone understands that power will never 
flow through the old channels again. That's 
how GE did it; that's how we must do it as 
well. 
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Step 1: Decentralizing Decisionmaking 
Power 



T 



o people working in any large 
organization — public or privatc- 



■headquarters ' can be a dreaded 
word, it's where cumbersome rules and 
regulations are created and good ideas are 
buried. Headquarters never understands 
problems, never listens to employees. When 
the C^Ffice oF Personnel Management 
(OPM) surveyed Federal employees, lewer 
than halt expre.s.sed any confidence in 
superv isors two layers above them — or any 
confidence at all in their organizations 
overall structure. ' 

liver\-one know.s the truth: .Management 
too otren is happily unaware ot what occurs 
at the Front desk or in the Field. In hict, it's 
the people who work closest to problems 
who know the most about soK ing them. A.s 
one Federal employee asked \ 'ice President 
(lore, "If u'ea\n\ tell what we're doing right 
and wrong, who better canr" 

The Social Security Administrations 
Atlanta Field oFFlcc has shown the wisdom 
oF empowering svorkers to Fulfill their 
mission. Since 1990, disabilit)' benefit 
claims have ri.sen 40 percent, keeping tolks 
in the Atlanta office busy. So workers 
created a reinvention team. 1 hey quickly 
reali7.ed that if they asked customers to 
bring ;ilong medical records when filing 
claims, workers could reduce the time they 
spent contacting doctors and requesting the 
records. That idea alone saved 60 days on 
the average claim. Even better, it saved 
t;L\payers^S.^5 1 ,000 in 1993, and will save 
halt a million dollars in 1994. The .^amc 
workers also totind a better, cheaper way to 
process disabilit)' claims in c;uses rev iewed by 
administrative law judges. Instead of asking 
judges to send them written decisions, they 
created a .system for judges to send decisions 
elecrronicaily. Its quicker, and it eliminates 
paperwork, too.^ 

\'ow here's the other side of the coin. A 
Denver /W reporter recentK' uncovered this 
bureaucracv'-shaking news; It takes 43 
pe!)ple to ehange a light bulb. 



/)// intermil viaiio icritten hv a 
iiiaiiiigcr (It the IJ. S. Deparmieiir 
ofEiier^i IRnch Flatsi plant 
n'commended a new safety procedure for 
"the replacement of a light bulb in a 
iTiticality beacon. " The beacon. siniiUir 
to the revolving red Limp atop a police 
can warns workers of nuclear accidents, 
the memo said that the job should take 
at least -iJ people over I.08~. 1 hour.'' to 
replace the light ft added that the siinw 
job used to take 12 workers ~f.l5 hours. 

f 'he nwmo called for a planiwr to nwet 
wid) six others at a work-control 
meeting: talk with otlur workers nvo 
have done tin' job before; nwet again: get 
signatioTs Jivin Jive people at that work- 
control mecti)ig: get the project plans 
approved by separate officials overseeing 
safety, logistics, waste nuinagenunit and 
plant schediding: wait for a mo)nhly 
criticality-beaco)i test: direct electricians 
to repLice the bidb: and thoi test and 
verify d)e repair." 



I had seven teams of people each restructure 
our business... After the third presentation, my 
executive assistant... said to me, "Bill, this stuff 
is fabulous. In fact, we never would have 
thought of these things. " 

But you've got to trust. People don't come 
to work with the intent of screwing it up 
every day They come here to make it better. 

Bill Goins, President 

Xerox Integrated Systems Operations, 
Reinventing Government Summit, 
June 25, 1993 
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This example drives the point home: Too 
manv rules have created too many layers ot 
super\'isors and controllers who, however 
well-intentioned, wind up "managing" 
simple tasks into complex processes. They 
waste workers' time and squander the 
taxpayers money. 

(decentralizing the power to make 
decisions will energize government to do 
evePithing smarter, better, faster, and 
cheaper — if only because there will be more 
hands and heads on the task at the same 
time. Vice President Gore likens the etkct 
ot decentralization to the advent ot "massive 
parallelism" — the technology used in the 
world's fastest supercomputers. Standard 
computers with central processors solve 
problems in sequence: One by one, each 
element of information travels back and 

Roam on the Range 

Ranchers, allowed to graze their cattle in 
Missouri's Mark Twain National Forest, 
regularly must' move their herds to avoid over- 
grazing any plot of land. Until recendy, ranchers 
had to apply at the local Forest Service office for 
permits to move the cattle. Typically, the local 
office sent them on to the regional office for 
approval, which, in some cases, sent them on to the 
national office in 'Washington. Approval could take 
up to 60 days — long enough, in a dry season, to 
hurt the forest, leave the cows hungry, and annoy 
the rancher. 

Thanks to an employee suggestion, the local 
staffer now can settle the details of moving the herd 
direaly with the rancher If the rancher comes in 
by 10 a.m., the cattle can be on the move by noon. 
Ranchers are happier, cattle are fatter, the 
environment is better proteaed — all because local 
workers now make decisions well within their 
judgment. 



forth from the machine's central processor. 
It's like running six errands on Saturday, but 
going home between each stop. Even at the 
speed of light, that takes time. In massively 
parallel computers, hundreds ot smaller 
processors solve different elements ot the 
same problem simultaneously. It's the 
equivalent of a team ot six people each 
deciding to take on one ot the Saturday 
errands. 

America's best-run businesses are realizing 
enormous cost savings and improving the 
quality of their products by pushing 
decisions down as far as possible and 
eliminating unnecessary management 
layers. The federal government will adopt 
this decentralized approach as its new 
standard operating procedure. This 
technique can unearth hundreds ot good 
ideas, eliminate employee trustration, and 
n'ise the morale and productivity of an 
entire organization. 

If offered greater responsibilit)', will 
employees rise to the task? \Vc are confident 
they will. After all, few people take up 
federal work tor the money. Our interviews 
with hundreds of federal workers support 
what survev after survey ot public service 
workers have tound: People want 
challenging jobs. Yet, that's exactly what 
our rule-bound and over-managed system 
too otten denies them. 

Action: Oi<er the next jive years, the 
executive branch ivill decenti-alize 
dectsioumakiug, and inavnse the average 
span of a vtauager's control/ 

Currently, the tederal government 
averages one manager or supervisor tor 
every seven employees." Management 
expert Tom Peters recommends that well- 
pertbrming organizations should operate in 
a range of 25 to 75 workers tor ever\' one 
supervisor.'" One "best company" puts 
Peters' principle to shame: "Never have so 
manv been managed by so tew," Ritz- 
C^arlton Vice President Patrick Mcne told 
Vice President Gore at the Philadelphia 
Summit. " Theres only about 1 2 ot us back 
in Atlanta for 1 1 ,500 employees. And it 
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rc;illv starts with passionate leadership. 

Working toward a qualit)' government 
means reducing the power of headquarters 
\ is-a-vis field operations. As our reinvented 
government begins to liberate agencies from 
over-regulation, we no longer will need 
2S0,()()() separate supcn'ison' staH and 
42(),()()() "systems control" staff to support 
rhem. ■ Instead, we will encourage more of 
our 2.1 million federal employees to 
become managers of their own work. 

Put simply, all federal agencies will 
delegate, decentrali/.e, and empower 
i^niplovees to make decisions. 1 his will let 
front-line and front-otfice workers use their 
creative judgment as they offer service lo 
customers and .solve problems. 

.•\s part ot" their performance agreements 
w ith the President, cabinet secretaries and 
a<j;eiK-\- (;iX)s will set goals for increasing 
the s[ian ot' control for every manager. (.See 
Step 3.) The federal government should 
seek to dcuble its managerial span ot 
control in the coming years. 

Some employees may view such pruning 
as threatening — w their jobs or their 
chances for promotion. It is true that the 
size of" the federal workforce will dccre;ise. 
Rut our goal is to make jobs meaningful 
and challenging. Removing a Ku'er of 
oversight that adds no value to customers 
does more than save mone\': It 
demonstrates trust in our workers. It offers 
employees in dead-end or deadh- dull jobs a 
chance to use all their abilities. It makes the 
federal government a better place to work — 
which will in turn make federal workers 
more productive. 

As private companies have found, the 
kev to improving ser\-ice while redeploying 
staff and resources is thinking about the 
organization's staffing and operating needs 
from the perspecti\'e of customer needs. 
What does each person's task add in value 
to the customer? The Postal Ser\'ice has 
developed a single criterion: It asks, "Do 
thev touch the mailr" Where possible, other 
agencies should develop similar simple, 
easv-to-understand criteria. 

i^ioneering federal offices have used the 
full varietN' of qualit\- management 
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techniques to decentralize. Many focus on 
pa.ssini^ decisions on to the work teams that 
deal directK- with the customer. Some have 
liroduced impressive results, both in 
productivity and management delayering. 

The Internal Revenue Ser\'icc's Hartford 
di.strict ottice slashed the time required to 
[irocess a form on "currentU' non- 
collectible" t.Lxes from 14.6 da\'s to 1 .4 
davs. Then it replaced time-consumingca.se 
rev iews with an automated case 
management s\ stem and began using the 
manauer's time to upgrade emplo\'ees skills. 
l\-linquent t,ix dollars collected rose by 22 
[lercent. The office chose not to fill vacant 
manauement positions, investing part of its 
staff sav ings in new technolog}' to boost 
productivity further. Iwentually, it cut 
overall case processing time from ^0 to 21.6 
weeks. 

At the Robins Air I-orce Ba.se, the l')26th 
Communications-Computer Systems 
Ciroup cut its supervisory statt in half b\- 
organizing into teams.' ' An Agriculture 
Department personnel office that converted 
to self-managed work teams beefed up 
customer satisfaction and now uses onl\' 
one manager for ever\- 23 emplov'ees. At the 
Defense Logistics AgeiK-\-, self-managing 
teams in the [defense Distribution Region 
Central eliminated an entire level of 
management, saving more than S2.5 
million a year.'" In 1900, the Airways 
facilities Division of the federal Aviation 
.\dministration maintained approximately 
16,000 airspace f-icilities, with roughly 
14,000 emploN'ees. Today its workforce is 
organized in self-managed teams instead of 
units with supervi.sors. They now maintain 
more than 26,000 facilities with onl\' 9,000 
employees. '' 

Other decentralization and delayering 
plans are in the works. After a successful 
pilot program in 1 1 field .service sites, the 
Department of X'eterans Affairs is 
recommending an agencwide effort.' 
Over the next 5 years, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HL'D) 
plans to convert HUD's field structure from 
three to two levels, eliminating the regional 
offices. HL'D will free its five a.ssistant 
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secretaries to organize their own functions 
in the field, it will transfer nianv of its 
application and loan processing Functions 
to private firms. While letting staff 
attrition dictate staff" reductions — 
HUD promises no layoffs— HUD plans to 
retrain and redeploy people into more 



interesting jobs, with better career ladders 
and better access to managers. HUD 
believes its restructuring effort will improve 
customer ser\'ice while sa\'ing S 1 57.4 
million in personnel and overhead costs. ''^ 



Step 2: Holding All Federal Employees 
Accountable for Results 



Its ea.sy to understand whv federal 
employees — including the hundreds 
who aired their deep frustrations to the 
National Performance Revieu' — would care 
about empowerment. It adds new, positive 
dimensions to their jobs. 

But why should ta.\pavers or social 
security recipients carer r.Lxpaveis aren't 
interested in what rules bureaucracv 
follows. But they do care, deepl\', about 
how well government ser\'es them. Thev 
want education programs to give voung 
people basic skills and teach them how to 
think, anti-povert\' programs that bring the 
unemployed into the economic mainstrearn 
for good, aiiti-crime programs that keep 
criminals off die street.s, and environmental 
programs that preserve clean air and water. 
In other words, they want programs that 
work. 

But management in go\ernment does 
not judge most programs by whether thev 
work or not. Instead, government rv'picallv 
measures program activit\' — bow much it 
spends on them, or how many people it has 
iissigned to staff them. Becau.se government 
focuses on these "inputs " instead of real 
results, it tends to throw good money after 
bad. It pours more dollars into the old 



hat you do thunders so loudly, I cannot 
hear what you say to the contrary. 



Ralph Waldo Emerson 



education programs even as student 
performance sinks. It enrolls jobless people 
in training prograrns that teach bv the 
book, luit places few graduates in well-paid 
jobs. 

A recent management sur\ e\' of the 
largest 10.^ federal agencies sketches in stark 
relief this lack of focus on real results. Two- 
thirds of the agencies reported that thev 
had strategic plans. But only nine said thev 
could link those plans to intended results.''' 
In other words, many had planned, but few 
knew where they were going. That's a bit 
like tr\'ing to steer a ship by looking at its 
wake. As a result, .some of our worst 
examples of "waste" are not rooted in 
corruption or incompetence, but rather in 
the simple lack of knowing what we are 
actually trying to accomplish. A.s one 
despairing federal employee told us, 
"Process is our most important product. " 

Recommendations by the National 
Performance Review aim to revolutionize 
our method of navigation. "Todav," Vice 
President Gore told one departmental 
meeting, "all we measure is inputs. We 
don't measure outputs — and that's one of 
the diings we're going to change 
throughout the federal go\ernmenr. " 

Mea.suring outputs is easy in principle. It 
means measuring how many unemploved 
people get jobs, not how many people look 
for help at local Employment Ser\'ice 
ofifkes. Or it means measuring how manv 
people recei\'ed their .social security' checks 
on time, not how many checks were .sent 
out from a local office. "Outputs"" are. quite 
simply, measures of how government 
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progninis and policies aFtcct their 
customers. The importance ot piirsiiine tiic 
correct mc-osures cannot be iinderestiniatcu. 
Vs Oait^ Holt, an Oregon l\-partment or 
l iansportation employee who has worked 
with the ground-.bre;iking C.)reuon P^oere^^ 
Board — our nations first statewide 
experiment in comprehensive perrormance 
accoiintabilit\- — cautions: "Our rocus has 
occurred through our iiidiannn. not 
through our strategic plans. """ 



Implementing the Government 
Perfontiance and Results Act 

To its credit, (.Congress has begun to 
recognize this need. In |uly it paN>>ed 

the Ciovernment Performance and Results 
.Act — a pi\-otal first step toward nie.isuring 
whether federal programs are meeting their 
intended objectives. The act requires that at 
least 10 federal agencies launch .^-year pilot 
projects, beginning in fi.scal l^'^'-t, to 
develop measures of progress, liach agency 
pilot will develop annual performance plans 
that speciK' measurable goals. 1 hey then 
must produce annual reports showing how 
thcv are doin" on those measures. .At least 
five pilots will also test ""managerial 
tlexibilit\' waivers" — which exempt them 
from some administrative regulation.s — to 
help them perform even better. In exchange 
for greater flexibilit\', they must set higher 
performance targets. Hiis is exactly the 
process of measured deregulation — "we 
agree to deregulate you if you agree to be 
held accountable" — that must be the basis 
of an empowered and accountable 
gmernment. 

At the beginning of fi.scal after 
learning from the pilot programs, all federal 
agencies must develop S-year strategic 
plans — linked, this time, to measurable 
outcomes. By the next year, ever}- agency 
will be crafting detailed annual performance 
plans — that is, plans that describe what the\' 
intend to achieve, not plans that detail how 
main' pencils the\' will buy or people they 
will hire. .And they will have to report iheir 
successes and failures in nieetiim tiiosc 



If may seem amazing to say, but like many 
big organizations, ours is primarily dominated 
by considerations of input — how much money 
do we spend on a pro-am, how many people 
do you have on the staff, what kind of 
regulations and rules are going to govern it; 
and much less by output — does this work, is it 
chan^ng people's lives for the better? 



President Bill Clinton 

Remarks at the signing of the Government 
Performance And Results Aa 
August 3, 1993 



i;oals. The C~)fFice of Managenent and 
Budget mav exempt ver}' small agencies, 
and those agencies that cannot casil\- 
measure their outcomes will use qualitative 
rather than quantitative goals and 
measurements. .After all, any agenc}' can, at 
the \ en' least, sun-cy their customers and 
report the rating they are given. 

Setting goals is not something that 
.igcncies do once. It is a continual process in 
which goals are raised higher and higher to 
push agena' managers and staff harder and 
harder to improve. As the old business 
adage states, "If \'oure standing still, youre 
falling behind. 

That is wh\- we strongK' sLipport the act. 
But agencies should not wait until fiscal 
1999 to start integrating performance 
measurement into their operations. Nor 
should they limit them.selves to the 
minimum mandates of the new law. I he 
President, through OMB, is encouraging 
ever\' federal program and agenc\' to begin 
strategic planning and performance 
measurement, whether it is selected as a 
pilot v>\- not. 
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\f government is to become ctistomer-oriented, 
then managers closest to the citizens must be 
empowered to act quickly. Why must every 
decision be signed-off on by so many people? If 
program managers were instead held 
accountable for the results thiy achieve, they 
could beffven more authority to be innovative 
and responsive 

Senator William V. Roth, Jr. 

Congressional Record, July 30, 1993 



Action: . \ll iv^cin ics tviii Inyjii 
fleveiofyiti'/ nitd iisiir/ vu'dniifai'li: 
objectives mid ivporiin^ rcsiiUsr 

in early l')')4 — in time to prepare the 
fiscal 1996 budget — C)MB will revise the 
budget instructions it gives agencies to 
incorporate pertormance objectives and 
results to the greatest extent possible. 
Agencies will start measuring and reporting 
on their past goals and pertormance as part 
of their 1996 budget requests. The OMB 
instructions, along with executive office 
polic)' guidance, will guide agencies as they 
develop tiill-tledged goal-setting and 
performance-monitoring systems tor the 
first time. 

At the outset, managers may feel 
unprepared to set reasonable pertormance 
targets. Some will lack any program data 
worth its salt on which to base any tliture 
goals or pertormance projections. Others, 
overwhelmed with "inpuf" indicators about 
program staffing and spending, will find it 
difficult to figure out whether — or how — 
tho.se measures directly relate to achieving 
desired outcomes. Agencies will start 
preparing themselves by reallocating enough 
re.sources toward performance planning and 
mcasiiiement over the long term. 

OMB will help. Its budget analysts will 
be trained to provide feedback and broad 



oversight to help craft an effective system, 
and encourage agencies to impro\ e 
measures that are clearly ineffective. OMB 
will negotiate stronger goals for agencies 
that set their sights too low. 

Agencies will gradually build 
pertormance information into their own 
budget guidance and review procedures, 
into their strategic and operational plans, 
and into revised position descriptions tor 
their budget, management, and program 
analysts. Nothing, however, will replace peer 
pressure as agencies vie tor pertormance 
awards or seek public recognition tor their 
achievements. 

Action: LLii-if}' the oOjecitves of federat 
prog>vi7ns.-~ 

-Many agencies will be unable to set clear 
measurable goals until Congress sim.plifies 
their responsibilities. Programs are bound 
by multiple, often conflicting, legislative 
objectives. The complex politics of passing 
enabling legislation and then negotiating 
annual appropriations forces some programs 
to be all things to all people. 

For example, a training program targeted 
at unemployed steel workers soon is 
required to serve unemployed farm workers, 
the disabled, and displaced homemakers. 
Originally, the programs purpose may have 
been to refer people to jobs. But 
congressional maneuvers first force it to 
offer them training; then to help them find 
transportation and daycare. All these are 
important activities. But, by now, the 
original appropriation is hopelessly 
inadequate, reporting requirements have 
multiplied geometrically along with the 
multiplicity of goals, and the program is not 
simply unmanaged — it's unmanageable. If 
agencies are to set measurable goals for their 
programs, Congress must demand less and 
clarif\' priorities mort. 

In the private sector, leaders do not 
simply drop goals on their organ iz.uions 
from above. Hewlett-Packard, Microsoft, 
Xerox, and others involve their full 
workforces in identif}'ing a tew goals that 
have top priority, and then demand smaller 
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work teams lo translate those overall i^oals 
into speeilic team measures. This proeess 
enables the (vople direetly responsible for 
meetin<: the t;oals to help set them, h also 
ensures that every part ot an ori;ani/,ation 
aims at the same tjoals, and that cver\-oiie 
nnderstanels where they Ht in. It may seem a 
lime eon.stiniing proce.ss, htit boats travel 
much taster when everyone is pullint; their 
oar in the same direction. 

With a new joint spirit ot accountabilit)', 
I he exectiti\ e branch plans to work with 
( A)n^ress to elariR' prot^ram goals and 
objectives, and to identity' programs where 
lack ot clarit)' is making it ditFicult to get 
results. 

Holding Top Management 
Accountable 

When C ieiicral Eisenhower took 
command ot the Allied Hxpeditionan.- Force 
in World War II, he w'a.s given a mission 
statement that clearK- ''elineated gods tor 
his vast organization ot more than a million 
and a h.dt nien and women: "You will 
enter the continent ot Europe and, in 
c ijunction with the other united nations, 
undertake operations aimed at the heart 
ot Cicmianv and the destruction of her 
,irmed torces. ' 

in 1961, President Kennedy gave NASA 
an even clearer mission: Put a man on the 
moon and return him safely to earth b\' the 
end of the decade. As Vice President Al 
( "lore told his audience at a meeting with 
\eterans Affairs Department employees: 
" There has to be a clear, shared .scn.se ot 
mission. Iliere have to be clearly 
tmderstood goals. There ha\'e to be 
common values according to which 
decisions are made. There has to be trust 
placed in the employees who acttialh' do 
the work." 

in Cireat Britain, Au.stralia, and New 
Zealand, man\' department and agenc\' 
heads are appointed tor limited terms and 
given performance agreements. Their 
reappointments depend on achieving 
measurable otitcomcs. Senior otilkials troni 



diese countries .say that these agreements 
have improved organizational pertormance 
more than any other a.spect ot their 
reinventing government efforts. In the 
I iiited States, man\' local governments do 
much the same: In Sunn\Tale. (!alitornia, 
managers can earn boiuises ot tip to 1 0 
percent it their agencies exceed pertormance 
targets. 

Action: I'-rsuiou :nnni(i (Lvt'Uii) 
unni'ii iicrthniitDicc iKnveiiwiits with 
'.cpnrniH'in (''H'iicv i.'i'/i/isr 

Past eftoi t.s to institute management b\' 
objectives have collapsed tuider the weight 
ot too man\' objectives and too much 
reporting. The President shotild craft 
agreements with cabinet secretaries and 
agencT heads to tocus on the administrations 
strategN' and polic")' objectives. I he,se 
agreements should not "micro-manage"' the 
work of the agency heads. They sh(vjld not 
attempt to row the boat. The)' should set a 
course. 

These agreements will begin with the top 
24 ageno' heads. In tact. Secretaries Mike 
Espy at the Agriculture Department and 
Henrv' Cisneros at the Department of 
Hotising and Urban Development, as well 
as Roger Johnson at the General Ser\'ice.s 
.Administration (GSA) and Administrator J. 
Brian Atu'ood of the Agenc\' tor 
International Development, are already 
working with their top managers on 
agreements. 

Not even,'one will welcome otitcome 
measures. People will have trouble 
developing them. Public employees 
generalK' don't foctis on the outcomes ot 
their work. For one thing, the\''\'e been 
conditioned to think about process; tor 
another, meastires aren't always easy to 
develop. (x)nsec]uentl\-, they tend to meastire 
their work voltinie, not their results. It the\' 
are working hard, they believe they are doing 
all thev can. Public organizations will need 
the several vears envisioned tinder the 
Cjovernment Performance and Results Act 
to develop tiseftil outcome measures and 
outcome reporting. 
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Measuring Outcomes 

Outcome-based management is new in the 
public sector. Some U.S. cities have 
developed it over the past two decades; some 
states are beginning to; and foreign countries 
such as Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand are on their way. 

Sunnyvale, California, a city of 1 20,000 in 
the heart of the Silicon Valley, began the 
experiment 20 years ago. In each policy area, 
the city defines sets of "goals," "communit)' 
condition indicators," "objectives," and 
"performance indicators." "In a normal 
political process, most decisionmakers never 
spend much time talking about the results they 
want from the money they spend," says City 
Manager Tom Lewcock. "With this system, for 
the first time they understand what the money 
is actually buying, and they can say yes or 
no. 

Sunnyvale measures performance to reward 
successfiil managers. If a program exceeds its 
objeaives for quality and productivity, its 
manager can receive a bonus of up to 10 
percent. This generates pressure for ever-higher 
productivity. The result: average annual 
productivity increases of four percent. From 
1985 to 1990, the city's average cost of service 
dropped 20 percent, in inflation-adjusted 
dollars. According to a 1 990 comparison, 
Sunnyvale used 35 to 45 percent lewer people 
to deliver more services than other cities of 
similar size and type. 

At least a half-dozen states hope to follow in 
Sunnyvale's footsteps. Oregon has gone 
fanhest. In the late 1980s, Governor Neil 
Goldschmidt developed long term goals, with 
significant citizen input. He set up the Oregon 
Progress Board, comprising public and private 
leaders, to manage the process. The board 
developed goals and benchmarks through 1 2 
statewide meetings and written materials from 
over 200 groups and organizations. "Oregon," 



the board stated, "will have the best chance of 
achieving an anractive future if Oregonians 
agree clearly on where we want to go and then 
join together to accomplish those goals."^^ 

The legislature approved the board's 
recommended 1 60 benchmarks, measuring 
how Oregon is faring on three general goals: 
exceptional individuals; outstanding quality of 
life; and a diverse, robust economy. Seventeen 
measures are deemed short-term "lead" 
benchmarks, related to urgent problems on 
which the board seeks progress within 5 years. 
They include reducing the teen pregnancy 
rates, enrolling people in vocational programs, 
expanding access to basic health care, and 
cutting worker compensation costs. 

Another 1 3 benchmarks are listed as "key" — 
fundamental, enduring measures of Oregon's 
vitality and health. These include improving 
basic student skills, reducing the crime rate, 
and raising Oregon's per capita income as a 
percentage of the U.S. average. 

Barbara Roberts, today's governor, has 
translated the broad goals and benchmarks into 
specific objectives for each agency. This year, 
for the first time, objeaives were integrated 
Into the budget — giving Oregon the first 
performance-based budget among the states. 

Great Britain has instituted performance 
measurement throughout its national 
government. In addition, the government has 
begun writing 3-year performance contracts, 
called "Framework Agreements," with about 
half its agencies. These agencies are run by chief 
executive officers, many from the private sector, 
who are hired in competitive searches and then 
negotiate agreements specifying objectives and 
performance measures. If they don't reach 
their objectives, the CEOs are told, their 
agencies' services may be competitively bid 
after the 3 years. 
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UltimatcK', no one can generate results 
without knowing how the ■"hottoni line' is 
defined. Without a performance target, 
managers manage blindly, emplo\ees haw 
no guidance, polia-makers don t know 
what s working, and customers ha\ e no idea 
where thev mav be served best. U, tor 
example, jobless people know how well 
graduates ot local training programs fare 
when looking tor work, the\' can better 
choose which new careers and programs 
otitcr the best prospects, hitormed 
consumers are the strongest entorcers ot 
accountabilit)' in government. 

Action: ! lie tuiwiuismnioii will issue 
Due set of BtiUirifre Aivards for qnalir\> in 
the fedemi ^ovennue)iT.-^' 

For \-ears, the executive branch has taken 
steps to recogni/.e and support good 
pertormance. in t)'pica] tashion, however. 



we have created three difterent award 
systems, each administered by a ditlerent 
organization. The Federal Qualit)' Institute 
(FQI) administers the Presidential Award 
tor C)ualir\-; the President s C.ouncil on 
.Management Improvement administers the 
Award tor Management Excellence; and the 
C)ftice ot Personnel Management awards 
ihe Presidential Quality and Management 
Improvement Awards tor tangible sa\ ings to 
the government ot more than S25(),0()(). 

I he administration will issue one set ot 
presidential awards tor qualit)'. The Baldrige 
Award Otfice ot the National Institute tor 
Standards and Technolog\' will combine the 
existing awards into n new set ot Baldrige 
.Wards tor public service — to go along with 
its private sector award. I he new awarci will 
recogni7,e ageiic\- and work unit c]ualit)' 
initiatives and ideas, based on program 
pertormance, cost savings, innovation, and 
customer satistaction. 



Step 3: Giving Federal Workers the Tools They 
Need to do Their Jobs 



Americans today demand a more 
responsi\e, more humane 
government that costs less. I heir 
expectations are neither ii rational nor 
whimsical. Over the past 20 \'ears, the entire 
way we do things, make things, e\-en 
contact one another, has changed around 
us. Businesses have no guarantees, no 
captive markets. To compete, they must 
make things and deliver sers'ice better and 
taster, and get their message out sooner. No 
one benefits more than customers. It's no 
wonder the.se same people now turn to 
governmenv and ask. " Wiy can t \'ou do 
things better too: 

Pranstorming our tederal government to 
do better will mean recasting what people 
do as thc\' work. They will turn from bosses 
into coaches, trom directors into 
negotiators, trom employees into thinkers 
and doers. Cknernment has access to the 
same tools that have helped business make 
this transtormation; it's just been slower to 



acquire and u.se them, Wc must change 
that. W e must gi\e workers the tools the\' 
need to tret results — then make sure thev 
u.se them. 



Employee Training 

After two decades ot organizing tor 
qualit)', business knows one thing tor sure: 
Empowered peo()le need new skills — to 
work as teams, u.se new computer software, 
interpret financial and statistical 
information, cooperate with and manage 
other people, and acLipt. Indeed, business 
talks about a new breed ot "knowledge 
worker " — people who luiderstand that, 
throughout their careers, their most 
important task is to continue learning and 
applying new knowledge to the challenge at 
hand. Knowledgeable workers are our most 
important source ot progress. They are. 
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quite simply, tlx- currcna- oi 21.st century 
commerce. 

Business teaches us that ons;()in^ traininu 
for ever\' worker is essential tor 
organizations to \vori< well. Not surprisingly, 
the federal government under-spcnds on 
training and education, just as it does on 
most other productivit^'-enhancing 
investments. In l'^);S'). the .\ational 
(^ommi.ssion on the Public Senice, headed 
bv Paul X'olckcr, estimated that while 
leading private firms spend to 5 percent at 
their budgets on training, retraining, and 
upgrading employ ee skills, riie tederai 
government spends less than one percent. - 

.And the little we do spend is not alwa\'s 
allocated wisely. /\ weii-promoted H-dav 
training seminar packngcd to appeal ro 
federal agenc)' managers nia\- seem like a 
good deal. It is not. however, always what 
the agencT needs. The X'olcker Clommi.ssion 
concluded; 

Federal mii)ii)ig is .•uffen'ir^ fTO»i iVi 
identity crisis. Agencies are not sure what 
they should timn for (short term or long 
terrfi), who should get the lion's share of 
resources (enny level or setiior 
level). ..i^nd wliether mid-career 
education is of value.. .Career paths are 
poorly designed, cwnitive succession is 
accidental and unplanned, and real- 
time tinining for pressured managers is 
t'irtuallv non-exiitent. At both the career 
and presidential level, vaining is all-too- 
ofien ad hoc and self-initiated.-'^ 

Perhaps most striking is the paucin' of 
career training for people on the lowest 
rungs of the civil ser\'ice ladder, or tor people 
without the leg-up ot universin' degrees. 
These value ! emplo}'ees may have the most 
tenure in an office. I hey ma\' see and know 
evemhing. Frequently thc\' are indispensable, 
because only they kjiow how the system 
works — and how to w ork the s\-stcm. 
UnfbrtunateK', their abilities are rarely 
rewarded, despite their desire to .uivance. 

One staffer in the justice Department s 
C jvil Division alerted \'icc President C'lore 
to her quandar\'; 



watching the role of our legal 
secretaries change. Less and less of the 
typical secretarial duties are heing 
pofomied, simply because the attorney's 
do a lot of their oicn drafting of 
documents... hfoivever. for a secretaiy to 
-tart 10 more into a legal iisststant 
position... or into a paralegal role, is 
frowned upon... As far as training goes 
it's impossible... fhat prevents a lot of 
people from.. .moving into new jobs that 
are going ro be of more benefit to the 
department... We've lost a good number 
of secretaries who have moved elsewhere, 
because they cannot go anyfitnher here.-' 

Mmplowes at the top rung, too, must 
keep learning. .Managers and executi\'es face 
the .same hurd!-;s in keeping up with 
technology- as do front-line workers. 
Technicians must stay up to date with 
system advances and new techniques. The 
growing band of federal export and trade 
personnel must learn more than foreign 
languages — they need to master the 
language of negotiation as well. Indeed, 
emplo\-ees in the Office ot the U.S. Trade 
Representative currenrlv receive no 
svstematic training in negotiation skills or 
the cross-cultural st\'les and patterns they 
are likelv to encounter in their work — a 
situation the office is now planning to 
correct.'" 

Perhaps most important, training is the 
key that unlocks the power of bottom-up 
decisionmaking. At the Reinvennng 
Government Summit, General Electric 
Executive \'ice President Frank Doyle 
detailed the GE experience; ""We had to 
educate our entire workforce to give them 
the tools to become meaningfulK' involved 
in all aspects of work. Empowerment., .is a 
disorderK- and almost meaningless gesture 
unless people doing the actual work are 
given the tools and knowledge that self- 
direction demands."*' 

During the National Performance 
Review process, almost ever\' one ot the 
agenc)' teams identified a specific learning 
need critical to their agcna's quality' 
improvement and mission. In addition. 
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several common training concerns demand 
governmentwide action. 

Action: I l)e tidminismttio}i will vptnit 
iigeucies the fh'xibilitv to jiutnice nainhiv^ 
iieecls,'- 

Leading corporations view training iS a 
strategic resource, an iiifesnnenr. Federid 
managers tend to view it as a cost. So in 
government, worker training isn't even 
included in most budget estimates tor new 
systems or programs. This is puzzling and 
quite short-sighted, since new workplace 
innovations, like advanced software, wont 
transform employee productivity unless 
those emplo\'ees know how to ii.se them. 
Although training may be the best and least 
costlv wav to improve worker performance, 
government executives view it ;is a "quick 
fi.\," unworthy ot any planning etfort. 

Perceptions are changing, however. 
Todays management literature is full of talk 
about the value ot on-the-job-training, 
computer-based instruction, expert systems, 
work exchange, mentors and odier tools for 
learning. Since 1992, OPM has been 
steering agencies toward more 
comprehensive training initiatives. 

We will grant agencies a substantial 
portion of the savings they realize from 
decentralizing staff and reducing operating 
costs (see chapter 1 ) to invest in worker 
training, performance measurement, and 
benchmarking. 

Budget directives Rirther complicate an 
agency's ability to train workers effectively, 
particularly when its own budget office, 
OiVlB, or Congress cut line items for 
employee training. Such over-specified 
reductions deny employees the acce.ss to 
skills they need to be productive, to advance 
in their careers, and to adapt to new 
technolog)'. 

Action: Tln-fediral govemuient will 
iipg}-n(le iufbnnatioH U'chno/ofQ> tniinitig 
for all employees, ' * 

F.very year, more and more federal 
workers must u.se computer-based 



information technology in their jobs. If 
business is anv guide, our government 
reinvention efforts will only quicken the 
trend. Pen and paper exercises keep moving 
to the screen. Lateral files now form 
database records. Video- and computer- 
based courses make learning possible 
anytime, anywhere. Money no longer 
changes h. nds; it's transmitted digitally. 
People not only talk, they "message." 
meeting of the minds can take place 
without the bodies present. 

Other chapters discuss how we will speed 
the procurement process for technolog)' and 
how we will deploy tcchnologv' to alter what 
we do and how well we do it. Here, we 
want to stress that much of the federal 
workforce lacks the training and 
background to use advanced information 
technologies. 

Compared to the private sector, the 
federal government invests few dollars and 
scant time in technolog)' training.'^ Federal 
agencies provide insufficient incentives to 
motivate their workforce to seek technology 
training, scarce opportunities to obtain 
training — even when its desired and 
necessary — and rarely incorporate 
technology training in the strategic 
planning process. The longer we wait, the 
farther behind we fall. 

This foot-dragging costs the taxpayer 
dearly. We do things the old way, not the 
cheaper, more efficient way. Or we start 
doing things the new way, but we don t go 
far enough: We buy computers for our 
workers, but not the training to use them 
properly, so the software and hardware 
investments are wasted. We invest in new 
systems, and our people cant make them 
work. 

Training should begin with top 
nontechnical managers, to help them focus 
on uses, management, planning, and 
acquisition of state-of-the-art information 
technology. By May 1994, OPM and GSA 
will jointly develop and administer 
information technology training for non- 
technical managers and presidential 
appointees. The New York City 
Department of Personnel, already in the 
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tcchnolog)' tniiiiiiig business, offers a uscRil 
model ot" moiitlik halt-da\- sessions tor 
executives covering ten topics: strategic 
planning, reengineering, implementing 
svstems, electronic mail, video contcrencing, 
voice-enhanced technologies, geographic 
liitormation systems, database management, 
imas^ing, and multi-agenc-%- complaints and 
inspection systems. Our ettort will help 
e\ erv senior manager earn a certificate that 
signifies his or her level ot technolog)' 
competeno,'. Parallel training and 
certification eftbrts will target Senior 
Executive Serv ice members and information 
resource managers. 

\nvone who has grappled with 
computers — tiom the biLsics ot word 
[)roce.ssing to the complexity' ot expert 
s\ stem.s — knows that we often learn best 
how to use .software by tinding a technology' 
■'pal' : .someone who knows the ins and outs 
of a particular sofrware application and is 
willing to share diat knowledge. To spread 
information technology' training and use in 
the entire federal workforce, the existing 
Federal Intbrmation Resources Management 
Polic\' Council will help motivated agencies 
set up a program of collegia! assistance tor a 
wide range of technology applications. We 
will tap the cadre of techno-proficient 
individuals s[iread across the federal 
gov ernment to provide occasion;il on-line 
help or personal assistance on demand to 
their struggling colleagues. 

Finally, .starting late in 1993, new 
contracts for technology acquisition — or 
those in early stages — must include a 
provision for training. It agencies work 
together, they can cut such training costs 
dramaticiilly. When Texas contracted with 
four statewide technology training firms to 
train state emplovces, it cut the price to S60 
to S 1 1 0 a da\' per worker tor a wide range 
of skills. An even larger customer, the 
federal government should be able to land 
an e\'en better bargain. 



Action: Eliminate nan-ow restrictions 
on employee training to help develop a 
midtiskilled. ivoi-kforce. ''' 

The Cjo\'ernment Employees Training 
Act (CjETA), which authorizes agencies to 
manage and determine their training needs, 
dcfmes training lls a tool tor "increasing 
economy and etFicienc-y in government. " 
The rules written behind this 1958 wording 
.severely limit how agencies can u.se training 
today. Training too often is ad hoc and 
seldom linked to strategic or human 
re.source planning. Managers generally are 
not able to get the intormation to 
determine the return on their training 
investment. Even wor.se, existing restrictions 
dictate that any training be related to an 
employees official duties — thus ensuring 
that our Justice Department .secretary does 
not become a paralegal. The.se rules keep 
federal employees single-skilled in a multi- 
skilled world. 

By early 1994, OPM will dratr legislation 
to amend GE'TA on three fronts. OPM will 
redefine the objective of federal training as 
the "improvement of individuiil and 
organizational pertormance." It will relate 
the use of training to achieving an agency s 
mission and pertormance goals, not to a 
worker's official duties. And OPM will seek 
to end the distinction between government 
and nongovernment training, giving public 
employees access to the best training serv'ices 
available, no matter who provides them. 

Clarifv'ing the purpose ot training in 
GETA will reinforce the need to use 
training to improve performance and 
produce results. Removing the distinction 
between government and non-government 
training will deregulate the in-govcrnment 
training monopoly, introducing 
competition that will improve the quality ot 
learning opportunities tor federal 
employees. And linking training to an 
agency's mission will ease employees' efforts 
to become adept at all the skills they need as 
empowered workers. \X'e urge Congress f) 
join in the quality effort by passing these 
important amendments early in 1994. 
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Management Information Systems 

Manas2;ciTicnt isn't about guessing, it's 
about knowing. Those in [)ositions ot 
lesponsibilitA' must have the inForniation 
tliev need to make good decisions, dood 
managers ha\'e the right information at their 
fingertips. Poor managers dont. 

( K)od information comes from good 
information .systems. Management 
information ,s\'stcms have improved in 
lockstep with ever}' advance in the 
telecommunicaticns revolution. New 
management information .s\ stems are 
transforming government, just as the\- have 
business, in uvo ways. Tlie\' can make 
government more productive — the benefit 
we di.scuss in this chapter — and k't us 
deliver sen'ices to customers in new wa\ s, 
which we take on in chapter H. indeed, 
todavs systems have enabled businesses to 
slim down data processing starts, while 
giving more employees access to more 
accurate data. This shows up on the bottom 
line. If federal decisionmakers are given the 
.same r\'pe ot financial and performance 
information that private managers use. it 
too will show up on the bottom line — and 
cut the cost ot government. 

Sheer size alone would make the federal 
"overnment difficult to manaee, even under 
the best of conditions. Unfortunateh', 
federal employees dont work under the best 
of conditions. Indeed, when it comes to 
financial information, many are flying 
blind. Its not for lack of .staffing: Some 
1 20,000 workers — almost 6 percent of 
non-postal service civilian ciTiplo\'ee.s — 
perform budget, accounting, auditing, and 
financial management nisks."' Rut when 
OMR surveyed agcna' financial reporting 
svstems last year, it found that one-third 
were more than a decade old. and onl\' 6 
percent were le.ss than 2 years old. One- 
third failed to meet Treasur}' and OMR 
reporting standards. Two-fltrhs did not 
meet their own in-iiouse reporting 
standard.s — meaning they did not provide 
the information managers wanted. And 
more than half simply lacked the computer 
power to process the data being entered.^ 



We all know the potential costs of 
lagging svstems: They contributed to the 
S300 billion savings and loan bailout, '*^ S47 
billion in nontxx delinquent debt, S3.6 
billion in student loan defaults, and so on. 

fortunately, the process of updating our 
management information systems has 
begun. In 1990, Congress passed the Chief 
Financial Officers (CFO) Act.-^'' It 
designated an OMB depur\' director as the 
federal governments chief financial 
management officer. The Office of Federal 
Financial Management was charged with 
establishing financial management policies 
acro.ss the government and monitoring 
agenc\' audits. Fhe act also created chief 
financial officers in 23 agencies. The OMB 
deput)' chairs a CTO Council to deal with 
improving financial management acro.ss 
trovernment. 

But we need to do more — and quickU'. 

Action: f/je executive branch tuil! create 
It coherent financial nianagetnetif systein, 
chirify responsibilities, anil raise the 
standards for financial officers. 

Vastlv improved financial management is 
critical to the overall effort to reform 
government. First, it will save taxpayers 
mone\'. IVillions of dollars flow through the 
federal government in any year; even a small 
improvement in managing those fiinds 
could recover billions. Second, we need 
accurate and timely financial information if 
managers are to have greater authorit)' to 
run federal agencies, and decisionmaking 
moves to the front lines. Creater 
responsibility requires greater accountabilitv', 
or the best-intentioncd reforms will only 
create new problems. Finally, better 
financial management will present a more 
accurate picture of the federal budget, 
enabling the President, Cxingre.ss, and 
agency leaders to make better policy 
decisions. 

By the end of 1993, OMB and 'IVeasur>' 
will sign a formal agreement to clarify' 
their respective polia'making and 
implementation roles, to eliminate 
regulator}' confusion and overlap for their 
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governmental customers. OMB, working 
with Treasury and the CFO Council, will 
charter a govern mentwide Budget and 
Financial Information Steering Group to 
oversee the stewardship ol financial 
planning and management data for the 
federal government. By spring 1994, OMB 
will work with the existing joint Financial 
.Management Improvement Program and 
consult with Treasury and the agencies to 
define exactly what constitutes an integrated 
budget and financial system. At the same 
time, working with Treasur)' and the CFO 
Council, OMB will develop a long-range 
strategic plan to link financial information 
and performance goals to the work ol 
.igenc\' managers. 

Finally, we will insist on higher 
qualifications for chief financial officers. 
After all, many federal agencies are larger 
than Fortune 500 companies. Ainericans 
deserve financial officers with qualifications 
that match those in our best companies. By 
March 1994, working with accounting and 
banking groups, the CFO Council will 
create a continuing education program for 
federal financid managers. At the same 
time, OMB guidelines will clarify the 
precise financial functions the CFO should 
oversee, trimming responsibilities like 
personnel or facilities management that lie 
outside the CFO s main mission. 

Action: Within 18 months the Federal 
Accounting Standards Advisory Board 
will issue a comprehensive set ofa-edible 
accounting standards for the federal 
government.^' 

A recent GAO audit of the Internal 
Revenue Service unearthed $500,000 ot 
overpayments to vendors in just 280 
transactions and a video display terminal 
that cost only $752 listed at S5.6 million on 
the IRS books. Other GAO efforts found 
the Army and Air Force guilt)' ol S200 
billion in accounting mistakes, NASA guilt)' 
of $500 million, and widespread 
recordkeeping problems across 
government. In 1 990, Congress 
concluded that "current financial reporting 



standards of the federal government do not' 
accuratelv disclose the current and probable 
future cost of operating and investment 
decisions, including the future needs for 
cash and other resources." In other words, il 
a publicly-traded corporation kept its books 
the wav the federal government does, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
would close it down immediately. 

It's not that we have no accounting 
procedures and standards. Its that we have 
too many, and too many of them conflict. 
Even worse, some budget and accounting 
practices obscure the amount and t)'pe ol 
resources managers might leverage to 
produce savings and increase productivity. 

We must agree on stricter accounting 
standards for the federal boob. We require 
corporations to meet strict standards of 
financial management before their stocks 
can be publicly traded. They must fully 
disclose their financial condition, operating 
results, cash flows, long-term obligations, 
and contingent liabilities. Independent 
certified public accountants audit their 
accounts. But we exempt the Si. 5 trillion 
federal government from comparable 
standards. 

Currently, the Federal Accounting 
Standards Advisory Board (FASAB), 
established in October 1 990, develops and 
recommends federal accounting standards 
for OMB, Treasury, and GAO — which 
together must approve them. Although we 
need almost a dozen sets of standards, only 
one has been approved using this process in 
more than rwo and a half years. We need to 
quicken the pace. 

The administration will give the Federal 
Accounting Standards Advisory Board an 
1 8-month deadline to release and get 
approval of all 11 sets of standards. If it fails, 
the administration will replace it v.'ith a new, 
independent bo;ird with greater powers. 
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Action: rhe Administration should issue 
an Anniuil Accountability Report to the 
Citizetis. 

The ultimate consumer ot information 
about the performance ot kdcial 
or£>anizations should be the American 
public. ,\s agencies develop output and 
outcome measures, they should publish 
them. The customer ser\'ice standards 
required by the President's directive on 
improving customer service, outlined in 
chapter 2, will be a tirsr step. 

A second step will be a new report card 
on the financial condition ot the federal 
government. For the la.st 20 years, our 
government has issued " protot>'pe" financial 
statements, but no one can assure their 
accuraa-. Put simply, they would never pass 
an audit. We believe Americans deser\'e 
numbers th-jy can trust. By 1997, we will 
require the Department of the Treasur)' to 
provide an audited coi;solidated annual 
report on federal finances — including tax 
expenditures, hidden subsidies, and hidden 
contingent liabilities such as trust funds and 
govern men t-spo nso red en terprises." 

The Treasur)' and OMB will develop a 
simplified version of the government's 
tinancial condition, to be published for 
public consumption in 1995. Rather than a 
detailed, unreadable financial account, it will 
be a straightforward description of the 
money spent and its effects on achieving 
goals. We will call this the Annual 
Accountability Report to the Citizens. 



Information Technology 

A few vears ago in Massachusetts, a 
disabled veterans caseworker who worked to 
match veterans with available jobs took 
some initiative. He decided to abandon his 
sole reliance on the state's central office 
mainframe computer and take his personal 
laptop, loaded with readily available 
software, on the road. Suddenly, he was able 
to check a database, make a match, and 
print a resume all during his first contact 
with an employer. Quickly, he started 



beating the mainframe. His state 
administrator took notice, and managed to 
squeak through a request to the Department 
of Labor's Veterans Employment and 
Training Service for grant handing and 
permission to reprogram dollars in the tall 
of 1990. Soon after, 40 Massachusetts 
caseworkers were working with laptops. In 
just one year, Massachusetts jumped from 
47th in the nation for its veterans job 
placement rate to 2.3rd. 

Although this story screams success, it is 
unfortunately die exception, not the rule. 
Normally, the Labor Department has to 
approve the purchase of something ;is small 
;is a S30 modem in the field. Massachusetts 
got the funding only because it w;is the end 
of the fiscal year and money had to be 
spent. 

The point stands: When workers have 
current and flexible technolog)' to do their 
jobs, they improve performance. We need 
to get more computers off the shelf and into 
the hands of federal employees. 

Action : The administiation will develop 
a stj-ategic plan for using infortnation 
technology throughout the federal 
governme}tt.'^' 

Transforming the federal government is 
an enormous, complex undertaking that 
begins with leadership, not technolog}'. Yet, 
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\n short, it's time our government adjusted to 
the real world, tightened its belt, managed its 
affairs in the context of an economy that is 
information-based, rapidly chan^ng and puts 
a premium on speed and junction and service, 
not rules and reflations. 

President Bill Clinton 

Remarks announcing the 
National Performance Review 
March 3, 1993 
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in helping to break down organizational 
boundaries and speed ser\'icc deliver}', 
information technolog}' can be a powerful 
tool for reinvention. To use that tool, 
government employees must have a clear 
vision of its benefits and a commitment to 
its use. 

Washington's attempts to integrate 
information technology' into die business of 
government have produced some successes 
but many costly failures. Many federal 
executives continue to overlook information 
technology's strategic role in reengineering 
agenc\' practices. Agency information 
resource management plans arent 
integrated, and their managers often arent 
brought into the top realm of agenc\' 
decisionmaking. i\Ioderni7.;ition programs 
tend to degenerate into loose collections of 



independent svstems solving unique 
problems. Or they simply automate, instead 
of improve, how we do business. 

The President should expand the work of 
the existing Informaticn Infrastructure Task 
Force to include a Ciovernment Information 
Technology Scr\'ices Working Group. This 
working group will develop a strategic 
\ ision for using government information 
scr\'ices and propose strategies to improve 
information resource management. Also 
beginning in October 1993, OMB will 
convene interagena' teams to share 
information and soK e common 
information technology problems. In 
addition, OMB will work with each agency 
to develop strategic plans and performance 
measures that tie technology use to the 
agenc\'"s mission and budget. 



Step 4: Enhancing the Quality 
OF Work life 



When it comes to the quality' of 
work life, as measured by 
employee pay, benefits, schedule 
flexibility, and working conditions, the 
federal government usualK' gets good 
marks. Uncle Sam is a family-friendly 
employer, offering plenty of options that 
help employees balance their life and work 
responsibilities. Flextime, part-time, leave- 
sharing, and unpaid family and medical 
leave are all available. Pilot projects in 
telecommuting allow some workers who 
travel long distances to work at locations 
closer to home. 

The federal government would be smart 
to keep abreast of workplace trends. Our 
increasingly diverse workforce struggles to 
manage child care, elder c?re, family 
emergencies, and other personal 
commitments, while working conditions 
become ever more important. Recent 
studies suggest that our abilin' to recruit 
and retain the b^-st employees — and 
motivate them to be producti\'c — depends 
on our abilin- to create a satisfv'ing work 
environment. Johnson & Johnson, for 
example, reported that its employees who 



used flextime and family leave were absent 
50 percent fewer days than its regular 
workforce. Moreover, 71 percent of those 
workers using benefits said that the policies 
were "very important" to their decision to 
stay with the company, as compared to 58 
percent of the employees overall.''^' 

The federal government must maintain 
its "model employer " status and keep the 
workplace a humane and healthy place. It 
must iilso ensure that, as we move toward 
improving performance and begin to rely 
on every worker for valuable ideas, we 
create a workplace culture in which 
employees are trusted to do their best. 

Action: The fedei-al government ivill 
iipdnte and expand family-fi^endly 
workplace options. ' 

Hlven under current workplace policies, 
federal workers still encounter some 
problems. Many agencies do not fi.illy 
advocate or implement flexible work 
policies. For example, only 5.3 percent of 
our employees with dependent care needs 
believe their agencies understand and 
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support umilv issues, according to OPM. 
riiirr\--cit:lit percent indicated that their 
agencies do not provide the hill range ot 
dependent-care services availahle. As one 
example, OI'M concluded that " ...certain 
agencies nia\' iiave internal harriers that 
make super\-isors reluctant to appro\'e 
employee requests to work part-time. ' 

The ['resident should issue a directive 
requiring that all agencies adopt 
compressed/tlexihle time, part-time, and 
joh-sharing work schedules. Agencies will 
also he asked to implement tlexiplace and 
telecommuting policies, where appropriate. 
Starting next \ ear, we will allow federal 
empkn ees to use accrued sick leave to care 
tor sick or elderlv dependents or tor 
adoptions.'" We will also give credit for all 
sick leave to employees who ha\e heen 
separated from and then rejoin federal 
eniploynient, no matter how long they were 
out ot government .scr\'ice. 

C'-ongress has written into law some 
harriers to impro\'ing the federal workplace, 
it should lift them. By Januar>' 1994, OPM 
will submit legislation to remove limitations 
on dependent-care programs and give 
agencies more authority to craft cmployee- 
friendlv programs, such as emplovce benefit 
packages. By March 1994, OPM and GSA 
will propose legislation to enable tlexiplace 
and telecommuting arrangements. 

Finallv, we urge Congress to reauthorize 
the Federal Employees Leave Sharing Act 
which expires October 31, 1993 with a tew 
changes to improve program operations and 
allow interagena- transfers of annual leave. 
\bluntan- leave enables employees with 
famih' medical emergencies, who have 
exhausted all their available annual leave, to 
receive donated annual leave irom their 
fellow federal workers. In just the liLst two 
vears, voluntan' leave ser\-ed more than 
23.0()() federal employees with more than 
3.742,6()() hours of donated annual leave. 
The dependent-care needs of more than 96 
percent of federal employees are met by the 
leave-sharing program/" 



Empowering Employees to Get Results 

One of the thirty we learned... is that there's a 
strong correlation between employee satisfaction 
and customer satisfaction. If your employees are 
unhappy and worried about the various 
baseline, basic needs, you know, of the quality 
of th:ir work life, they won't worry about 
customers. 

Rosena Riley 

Director of Customer Satisfaction 
General Motors 



Action: ilji' executive branch will 
itbolish employee ri}ne sheets mid time 
cards for the standard ivork iveek. ' 

In a productive workplace, where 
employees clearly understand their agency s 
mission, how they fit into it, and what they 
must accomplish to fulfill it, everyone is a 
professional. The work culture must send 
this message in evcr\' way possible. One easy 
wav is to put an end — once and for all — to 
meaningless employee sign-ins and sign- 
outs on time sheets. 

.Manv mav consider this a trivial matter. 
But consider the s;ilaricd He;ilth and 
Human Ser\'ices (HHS) employee who 
must still sign in at a central location in her 
office even,' morning — and sign out exacdy 
8'/: hours later. She must do this no matter 
how manv more hours she really works, and 
everv employee in her branch must sign the 
same list, in order of appearance. 

Occasionallv, when she gets caught up in a 
meeting or lost in concentration at her desk, 
she forgets to sign the book at her appointed 
hour. Supervisors ha\'e "guided" her to avoid 
this problem. She tells her supervisor, whc 
iigrees that die practice is senseless, that it 
discourages her from working longer hours. 
"\X1iat about us overachievers?" she ;isks him. 
"You lose." he an.s\vers. 
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The truth is, \vc all lose. Yet HHS 
continues to spend dollars training 
timekeepers.^- 

The Department oFLibor, bv contrast, 
listened to complaints from its employees 
about the needless paper-pushing and use 
oi administrati\-e time that repetitive 
timekeeping required. Under the leadership 
of Secretary Robert Reich, and with fiill 
backing oi union presidents who represent 
department employees. Labor has begun to 
dump the standard time card. After 
realizing that nearly 14.000 of its 18,000 
employees work a standard 40-hour week, 
department leaders decided to trust their 
workers to report only exceptions, such as 
overtime and sick and annual leave. Since 
only one third oi Labors workforce reports 
any exception in the a\-erage week, the 
department is already saving paper and 
time — and money. Standard time records 
are now submitted electronically, without 
bothering employees.''' 

The President should encourage ;ill 
departments and agencies to follow the 
Department of Labors lead. The new policy 
will allow for exceptions — for example, 
when labor contracts or matters of public 
safety require them. But if we trulv seek the 
highest productivit}' from our workers, we 
must treat them like responsible adults. In 
todays work environment, time cards are a 
useless annoyance. 

Action: The President should issue a 
directive committing the administration 
to greater' equal opportunity and diversity 
in the fedet-al workforce. " 

President Clinton launched his 
administration by appointing cabinet and 
senior officials who, in his words, "look like 
America." In doing so, he sent a clear 
mes.sage: A government that .strives for the 



best must continue to break down stubborn 
barriers that too often keep us from 
employing, training, or promoting the best 
people. 

While the President has set the stage, the 
current federal workforce does not reflect 
the nations diverse working population. 
Overall, the federal government has yet to 
successfiilly eliminate some discriminatory 
barriers to attracting and retaining 
underrepresented groups at e\'en' civil 
service grade level, or advancing them into 
senior positions. A glass ceiling still hangs 
over the employment and career prospects 
for women, minorities and people with 
disabilities who work in the federal service. 
Women account for only 1 2 percent of the 
top tier of the federal employment ladder — 
the Senior Executive Scr\'ice. Minorities 
account for nine percent.'"' Serious disparirv 
persists for both groups in promotion rates 
to professional and administrative levels that 
serve as the gateway to fijrther advance- 
ment. The numbers for Americans with 
disabilities are even worse. 

Much can be done to make equal 
opportunity an integral part of each agency's 
mission and strategic plan. The President 
should issue a directive in 1993 committing 
the administration to attaining a diverse 
federal workforce and increasing the 
representation of qualified minorities, 
women, and people with disabilities at all 
career levels. The order should instruct 
agency heads to build equal employment 
opportunity and aflTirmative employment 
elements into their agencv strategic plans 
and performance agreements. In turn, 
agency leaders .should require managers and 
teams throughout their agencies to build 
the same goals into their own performance 
plans — and should publicly recognize those 
who succeed. 
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Step 5: Forming a Labor-Management 
Partnership 



The federal worktbrce is changing. 
While the number (it"emplo\ves has 
remained constant tor a decade, the 
workforce is much more diverse, with more 
minorities and women. It is better educated 
and more mobile. And more employees 
work in professional, scientific, and highly 
technical jobs than e\ er before. 

Today, more than 125 federal unions 
represent about 60 percent of the federal 
workforce. That's 1.3 million civilian, non- 
postal employees, or 80 percent of the 
workforce eligible to participate in federal 
unions. The three largest federal employee 
unions are the Ajnerican Federation of 
Ciovernment Employees (AFGE), the 
National Treasun.' Employees Union 
(NTEU), and the National Federation of 
Federal Employees (NFFE). 

Federal employees and their unions are ;us 
aware of the qualir\' revolution as are federal 
managers. Consistent with the quality push, 
federal employees want to participate in 
decisions that affect their work. Indeed, 
GAO estimates that 1 3 percent of federal 
workers already are involved in formal 
qualir\' management proce.sses."" At the 
IRS, for example, a Joint Qualit}' 
Improvement Process with the NTEU has 
spread throughout the ageno,' — saving 
money, producing better .service, and 
improving labor-management relations. 

Corporate executives from unionized 
firms declare this truth from experience: No 
move to reorganize for qualit\' can succeed 
without the full and equal participation of 
workers and their unions. Indeed, a 
unionized workplace can provide a leg up 
because forums already exist for labor and 
management exchange. The primary' barrier 
that unions and employers must surmount 
is the adversarial relationship that binds 
them to noncooperation. B;used on 
mistrust, traditional union-employer 
relations are not well-suited to handle a 
culture change that asks workers and 
managers to think first about the customer 



want to be full partners. We want to 
work. We want government to work better. 

We want to be there in partnership to help 
identify the problems. We want to be there in 
partnership to help craft the solution. We want 
to be there in partnership to help implement 
together the solution that this government 
needs. 

And ivere prepared to work in partnership 
to make some bold leaps to turn this 
government around and make it work the 
way it should work. 

John Sturdivant, President 

American Federation of Government Employees 
Reinventing Government Summit, 
Philadelphia June 25, 1993 



and to work hand-in-hand to improve 
qualit)'. 

The current context for federal labor- 
manaeement relations, tide VII ut the lO^S 
Civil Sen'ice Reform Act. presen such a 
barrier. In 1991. the GAO concluded after 
an exhaustive sunw of union leaders, 
government managers, federal employees 
and neutral experts, that the federal labor- 
management relations program embodied 
in title VII "is not worldng well." GAO 
characterized the existing bargaining 
processes as too ad\'ersarial. bogged down 
bv litigation o\'er minute details, plagued b\' 
slow and lengthy dispute resolution, and 
weakened by poor management. One 
expert intcn'iewed by ( iAO summed up 
the prevailing view: "We have never had ,so 
many people and agencies spend so much 
time, blood, .sweat, and tears on so little. In 
other words. I am saying I think it is an 
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awful waste of time and money on \ cry' 
little results."" Indeed, the cost of handling 
unfair labor practice disputes using this 
system runs into tens ot millions ot dollars 
every year.' 

We can only transform government \{ we 
transform the adversarial relationship that 
dominates federal union-management 
interaction into a partnership for 
reinvention and change. 

Action: The President shotiU issue a 
directive that establishes Libor-mnungeinent 
partfiership as an executive branch goal 
and establishes a National Partnership 
Council to help implement it. 

The President"s executive order v.-ill 
articulate a new vision of labor- 
management relations. It will outline the 
roles ol managers and unions in creating a 
high-performance, high-quality 
government. It will call for systematic 
training in alternative dispute resolution 
and other joint problem-solving approaches 
for mani^ers, supervisors and union 
officials. And it will call for agencies to form 
their own internal councils. 

By October, 1993, the President should 
appoint the National Partnership Council 



and charge it with the task of championing 
these efforts and developing the next steps. 
The council will include appropriate federal 
cabinet secretaries, deput\' secretaries, and 
agency directors; the presidents of AFGE, 
N TEU, and NFFE; and a representative ot 
the Public Employee Department of the 
AFL-CIO. Federal agencies and unions will 
assign existing personnel to staff the council. 

Action: The National Partnership 
Council will propose the statutory changes 
needed to make Libor-management 
partnership a reality.'' ' 

GAO cited the need for a new labor- 
management relations framework that 
"motivates labor and manat^ement to form 
productive relationships to improve the 
public service."'"' The Federal Labor 
Relations Authority, The Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, and several 
agencies have been encouraging and 
facilitating new labor-management 
cooperation efforts. However, their efforts 
are being hampered by legal restrictions that 
focus on the traditional adversarial models. 
The council will recommend legislation to 
the President to create a better framework. 



Step 6: Exerting Leadership 



Despite the federal government's 
solid core of capable employees, it 
lacks effective leadership and 
management strategies. In 1992, GAO 
delivered a stark diagnosis of the 
situation. Our government, GAO 
reported, lacks the "processes and systems 
fundamental to a well-run organization. 
Most agencies have not created a vision of 
their futures, most lack good systems to 
collect and use financial information or 
to gauge operational success and 
accountability, and many people do not 
have the skills to accomplish their 
missions."' This situation, GAO 
concluded in a burst of understatement, 
was "not good.'"'*' 



The sweeping change in work culture 
that quality government promises wont 
happen by itself. Power wont decentralize of 
its own accord. It must be pushed and 
pulled out of the hands of the people who 
have wielded it for so long. It will be a 
struggle. 

We must look to the nation's top leaders 
and managers to break new ground. The 
President, the Vice President, cabinet 
secretaries, and agenc)' heads are pivotal to 
bringing about governmentwide change. It 
is they who must lead the charge. Under 
President C^linton's leadership they are 
determined to make it happen. 

If we want to make the federal 
government a better place, our current 
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leadership must make it clear by wlhit we do 
that, when we ofter change, we mean 
business. That is a promise we must m;ike 
to the entire communin' o\ hardworking, 
committed federal workers. It is a promise 
we must keep. 

Action: I'he President should issue it 
directive detniliu^ uis vision, plan, ,r,ui 
cotnniinnent to creiitintr (ju/ilitv 
'ipverinneut:'- 

Ciraham Scott, w ho as Secretarv of 
Treasury tor New Ze;iland helped shepherd 
reinvention o\ that countr\''s government, 
cautioned Vice President (]ore. "Our 
experience is that gowrnment won t change 
unless the chief- execuri\'e is absoiutclv 100 
percent committed to making it change. 
C]EC)s of corporations the world o\er echo 
Scott s call. 

The first directive issued along with this 
report will clarify the Presidents vision of'a 
qualit}' federal government, It wi'l commit 
the administration to the principles of 
reinventing go\'ernment, quality 
management, and perpetual reengineering, 
a.s well as the National Performance 
Review's other recommendations. In 
addition, it will detail the strategic 
leadership roles of" the cabinet and agencies 
in implerr..iiting them. 

Action: i-f federal depurnueut aiui 
tigency will design/ite a chief operntina 
officer:" 

Iransforming federal management 
systems and spreading the culture ofqualin' 
throughout the federal government is no 
small task. To accomplish it, at le;ist one 
senior official with agenc-\'\vide 
management authorin- from ever\' agena- 
will be needed to make it happen, 

Even' cabinet-level department and 
federal agency will designate a chief 
operating officer (COO). In addition to 
ensuring that the Presidents and agencT 
heads' priorities are implemented. COOs 
will be responsible for applying qualit\' 
principles in transforming the agencies" da\'- 



to-day management cultures, for improving 
performance to achieve agencies' goals, for 
reengineering administrative processes, and 
for implementing other National 
Performance Review recommendations. 

The COO will not add an additional 
position in the secretary's or director s staff. 
Secretaries and agenc)' directors should 
designate a deputy secretary' or under 
secretary' with agency\vide authority as the 
COO. The COO will report directly to the 
agenc\''s top official. 

Action: ilje i'resuienr si)oui/! .i:)pi,'.:,i .. 
President's Management Cuu)icii :o uiui 
tile (nuiiir\' revolution uiui e;isi:ri' '.• • 
inf)lenu'ntation ofSutioutu i'. '"r;;;,/,/, . 
Acview plans. " 

A new Presidents Management Council 
(PMC) will be the President's chief 
instrument to retool management systems 
throughout the executive branch. It will act 
.IS the institutional lever to drive 
management and cultural changes 
throughout the bureaucracy. The PMC will 
ensure that quality management principles 
are adopted, processes are reengineered, 
performance is assessed, and other National 
Performance Review recommendations are 
implemented. 



\]nless everyone understands what a work 
process is, how to map it, how to analyze and 
quantify its essential elements, no organization 
will he able to reap the enormous gains in 
perjhrmance that come with an involved and 
empowered workforce. 

Frank Doyle 

Executive Vice President, General Electric 
Reinventing Government Summit, Philadelphia 

June 25, 1993 
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The President should appoint the 
Deputy Director for Management of OMB 
to chair the PMC. and its progress will be 
overseen by the Vice President. The council 
will include the COOs from 1 5 major 
agencies and three other agencies designated 
by the chairperson, the heads of GSA and 
OPM, and the Presidents Director of 
Cabinet Affairs (ex officio). Its agenda will 
include setting priorities; identifying and 
resolving cross-agency management issues; 
establishing interagency task forces to 
transform govern mentwide systems such as 
personnel, budget, procurement, and 
information technology; and soliciting 
feedback from the public and government 
employees. It will secure assistance from the* 
CEOs, officials and consultants who have 
helped transform major American 
corporations, state and local governments, 
and non-profit organizations. In 
addition, the PMC will conduct future 
performance reviews of the federal 
government and report to the public on 
its findings. 

Working together, the President. Vice 
President, PMC and every agency head will 
carry the quality message into the sleepiest 
corners of the bureaucracy. Successful and 
innovative agencies will be cheered; slower 
moving organizations will be prodded and 
encouraged until change occurs. 

Action : TIte President's Managetnent 
Council will launch quality management 
"basic training" for all employees, 
starting with top officials and cascading 
through the entire executive branch.^^ 

However pressing the need, we cannot 
expect leaders, managers and employees 
caught up in old ways to change overnight. 
To nurture a quality culture within 
government, we must help the entire 
workforce understand the Presidents vision. 
Unless we train everyone in the new skills 
they need — and help them understand the 
new roles they are expected to play — they 
can, through passive or active resistance. 



frustrate well-intentioned attempts to 
progress. So first and foremost, everyone 
will need to learn what working and 
managing for quality is all about. 

The President and agency heads must 
send a clear message about their 
commitment by becoming directly involved 
in the design and delivery of quality training 
in their agencies. Therefore, the PMC, 
working with the Federal Quality Institute, 
will begin quality training with the cabinet 
secretaries and agency heads. Training 
sessions will focus on defining a shared 
vision, developing a strategy to embed that 
vision in the each department, committing 
participants to lead and be responsible for 
change, and establishing a process for 
training the next level of management. 

Even as agencies reorganize around 
quality and customers, their staff may need 
training to fulfill expanded job 
responsibilities. Line staff may need to learn 
budget and procurement processes. 
Managers may need help in becoming 
coaches rather than commanders. We will 
pursue the goal of reaching the entire 
federal workforce with quality training. 

It is worth noting that some cabinet 
secretaries already are up on the quality 
learning curve. During the past few 
months, more than 60 top field managers, 
contract lab directors, and assistant 
secretaries have joined Energy Secretary 
Hazel O'Leary for 6 days of total quality 
management training at Motorola 
University in Chicago. They've agreed on a 
mission statement, set the departments core 
values, and put strategic planning in 
motion. In the process, skeptics have 
become energized, egos have been 
subsumed, hidden agendas unearthed and 
dispensed. In the words of one participant, 
"Everyone is working as a team. We're 
incredibly excited about doing better. In just 
6 davs of quality training, we have moved 
from T to 'we'."'"'' 

Other departments are hot on Energy's 
iieels. Such agency leadership is pivotal to 
moving quality forward. As leading quality 
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innovator Dr. Joseph Juran told Vice and everybody else is going to watch. And 

President Gore, "As we go at it energetically as they get results and nobody's hurt in the 

in the federal government... we're still going process, others will be stimulated to do the 

to see some of the agencies step out in front same thing."''** 



Conclusion 



To change the employee culture in 
government, to bring about a 
democracy of leadership within our 
bureaucracies, we need more than a leap of 
faith. We need a leap of practice. We must 
move from control to collaboration, from 
headquarters to every quarter. We must 
allow the people who face decisions to 
make decisions. We must do everything we 
can to make sure that when our federal 
workers exercise their judgment, they are 
prepared with the best information, the 
best analysis, and the best tools we have to 
offer. We must then trust that they will do 
their best — and measure the results. 
Indeed, we must let our managers and 



workers fail, rather than hold them up to 
public ridicule when they do. Only if they 
fail from time to time on their way to 
success will we be sure they are even trying 
to succeed. Someone once asked an old 
man known for his wisdom why he was so 
sman. "Good judgment comes from 
experience," he said. And experience? 
"Well, that comes from ^^judgment." 

To transform the culture of our 
government, wo must learn to let go. When 
we do, we will release the same kind of 
creativity, energy, productivity, and 
performance in government service that 
was unleashed 200 years ago, and that 
continues to guide us today. 
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Chapter 4 

Cutting Back to Basics 



/ feel like that person in the old movie who writes in lipstick on bathroom mirrors, "Stop me before I 
kill again. "However, in my case, the legend should be, "Stop me before I steal some more. " 



Letter from Bruce Bair of Schoenchen, Kansas, 
to Vice President AJ Gore, Mav 24, 1993 



Bruce Bair admitted to 
"stealing" from the federal 
government — at a rate of 
about $1 1 an hour. His job 
was checking the weather in 
Russell, Kansas, every hour, 
and reporting to the Federal Aviation 
Administration. The FAA used his 
information to warn planes in the area 
about bad weather. But Russell isn't a busy 
flight station any more. Bair saw just two 
landings in more than a year during his 
night shift. Days were only slightly busier. 
Before the advent of automated weather 
gathering devices, human weather watchers 
at Russell and at other small stations 
throughout the Midwest were vital for 
aircraft safety. Today, they could be replaced 
with machines. "From my experience with 
the machine," wrote Bair, "it is very 
adequate to protect the air space over 
Russell." In fact, Russell has had a machine 
for some time, but the FAA had not yet 
eliminated the human staff. 

Bair concluded his letter to Vice 
President Gore with these words: "I feel 
there is very little doubt among 
professionals that we are basically useless 
here." A few months later, he quit. Now he 
says, "I'm no longer stealing from the 
government."' 

Bruce Bair's story tells us much about our 



federal government: its entrenchment in old 
ways, its reluctance to question procedures, 
and its resistance to change. Its inflexibility 
has preserved scores of obsolete programs. 
This is not news to most of us — 
obsolescence is part of our stereotype of 
government. 

Why is it so difficult to close un needed 
programs? Because those who benefit from 
them fight to keep them alive. While the 
savings from killing a program may be large, 
they are spread over many taxpayers. In 
contrast, the benefits of keeping the 
program are concentrated in a few hands. 
So special interests often prevail over the 
general interest. 

That's why we can't eliminate 
unnecessary programs simply by making 
lists. Politicians, task forces, commissions, 
and newspaper articles have been ridiculing 
wasteftd programs for as long as we have 
enjoyed democratic government. But most 
programs survive attack. After a decade of 
tight budget talk, for example, federal 
budget expert Allen Schick says he can 
identify just three major nondefense 
programs eliminated since 1980: general 
revenue sharing, urban development action 
grants, and the fast breeder reactor 
program.' 

To shut down programs, therefore, we 
must change the underlying culture of 
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government. As we described in die 
preceding chapters, we will do this by 
introducing market dynamics, sharing 
savings from cuts with agencies, exposing 
unnecessary programs to the spotlight of 
annual performance measures, and giving 
customers the power to reject what they do 
not need. As government begins operating 
under these new rules, we are confident that 
agencies will request the consolidation and 
elimination of programs. Billions oi dollars 
will be returned to taxpayers or passed on to 
customers. 

We will begin this process today. 

First, we will eliminate programs we do 
not need — the obsolete, the duplicative, 
and those rhat ser\'e special, not national 
interests. 

Second, we will collect more — through 
imposing or increasing user fees where 



pricing makes economic sense, and by 
collecting what the government is owed in 
delinquent debt or fraudulent overpayment 
of benefits. 

Third, we will leengineer government 
activities, making fiill use of computer 
systems and telecommunications to 
revolutionize how we deliver services. 

The actions and recommendations 
described in this Chapter are the first 
dividend on what we can earn from 
streamlining government. They won't be 
the last — or even the largest. The strategy 
of the National Performance Review differs 
from that of previous budget cutting efforts. 
Our recommendations have been discussed 
thoroughly with agency heads to determine 
which cuts are warranted, feasible, and can 
be done quickly. We are ready to act with 
the full force of the cabinet. 



Step 1 : Eliminate What We Don't Need 



After World War II, a British 
commission on modernizing 
government discovered that the 
civil service was paying a full-time worker to 
ligiit bonfires along the Dover cliffs if a 
Spanish Armada was sighted. The last 
Spanish Armada had been defeated some 
years before — in 1 588, to be precise. 

This story may be apocryphal. But not 
all such stories are. In Brooklyn, New York, 
there is a Federal Tea Room where a federal 
employee sips imported tea to test its 
quality. ' For one hundred years, taxpayers 
paid for the position. It was not until press 
coverage angered enough members oi 
Congress that things were changed: now, tea 
importers pay to have their tea tested — 
although the taster remains a government 
employee. 

These stories capture an essential truth 
about governments; they rarely abandon 
anything. Like the FAA that employed 
Bruce Bair to check the weather, federal 
agencies do many things not because they 
make sense, but because they have always 
been done that way. They become like the 
ftirniture: They are simply there. 



Other programs are not so much 
obsolete as duplicative. When confronted 
with new problems, we instinctively create 
new programs. But we seldom eliminate the 
old programs that have failed us in the first 
place. Still other programs were never 
needed in the first place. They were created 
to benefit influential industries or interest 
groups. The National Performance Review 
has targeted several programs in each of 
these categories for immediate elimination. 

Although we make specific 
recommendations in the pages that follow, 
we believe the government must tackle the 
problem systematically. The single best 
method would be to give the President 
greater power to eliminate pork that creeps 
into federal budgets. 

Action: Give the President greater 
power to cut items fiom spending bills'* 

Today, the President's powers to cut 
spending are limited — more limited than 
most of die nation's fifty governors. He can 
either sign or veto appropriations bills; he 
can't veto individual items — a power most 
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governors have. For the President to cut 
wasteful spending, he needs the power oi 
what is called, in Washington, "expedited 
rescission." Under current law, the President 
can submit proposed rescissions to 
Congress, which then h;is 45 legislative days 
to act. U Congress does not act, proposals 
are rejected. The President should have 
greater authoritv' to reject individual items. 

Broader rescission powers were 
envisioned in HR 1578, which the House 
passed in late April 1993. This bill would 
force Congress to vote on the President's 
proposals to cancel landing, rather than let 
it kill those requests by ignoring them, as 
under current procedures. If enacted, the 
new procedure would, as President Clinton 
wrote in a letter to House Speaker Thomas 
S. Fole\', "pro\'ide an effective means for 
curbing unnecessan,' or inappropriate 
expenditures without blocking enactment 
of critical appropriations bills." 

Eliminate the Obsolete 

Not all employees of useless programs act 
with Bruce Bair's forthrightness. But that 
doesn't mean their offices or programs are 
any more usefiil. The vast nationwide 
network of 30,000 federal government 
offices, for example, reflects an era when 
America was a rural country and the word 
"telecommunications" was not yet in the 
dictionar)'. While circumstances have 
changed, the government hasn't. As a result, 
workloads arc unevenly distributed — some 
field offices are undersvorked, others are 
overworked, some are located too far from 
their customers to sers'e them well, and tow 
are connected to customers through 
modern communications systems. 

Action: Withiu 18 months, the 
President s Mnuagetuait Council will 
revieiv and submit to Congress a report 
on closing and consolidating fede} al 
civilian facilities ' 

All agencies will develop strategics to cut 
back or consolidate their field office systems 

ERIC 



is is a precious opportunity to make 
fundamental change in government I bok 
forward to working together on areas of 
mutual agreement, 

\5S. Rep. William F. dinger (R. Penn.) 



in ways that are compatible with our 
principle of better services to customers. 
The President's Management Council will 
submit the report to Congress within 1 8 
months showing which offices may be 
closed, which can be consolidated and 
which can be slimmed. We urge Congress 
to act quickly on this package. 

We are confident that the savings will be 
large because several agencies are already 
committed to far-reaching reforms in their 
field office systems. Their effons will be 
models for those that haven't moved as 
quickly as they prepare their plans for the 
President's Management Council. 

Action : The Department ofAgriatltnre 
ivill close or consolidate 1,200 field 
offices.^ 

The Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
operates the most elaborate and extensive 
set of field offices — more than 12,000 
across the countr)'. Under Secretary Mike 
Espy's leadership, the department is 
planning dramatic reforms. USDA runs 
250 programs in such vital but diverse areas 
as farm productivity', nutrition, food safety, 
and conservation. Its focus has shifted 
dramatically since the 1 930s, when its 
present structure evolved: 60 percent of its 
budget now deals with nutrition; less than 
30 percent with agriculture. 

kis the basis for reorganization, USDA 
will concentrate its activities on six key 
fimctions: commodity programs, rural 
development, nutrition, conservation, food 
quality, and research. This focus will allow it 
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to consolidate from 42 to 30 agencies and 
from 14 to six support staffs, cutting 
administrative costs by more than $200 
million over five years. 

As pan of this process, USDA will 
consolidate or close about 1 ,200 field offices 
within the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Farmers Home Administration, 
the Cooperative Extension System, and the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. Some 
of these offices now serve suburban 
counties, others have few rural customers 
left. In 1991, the General Accounting 
Office reported that in Gregg County, 
Texas, the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service office served only 1 5 
farmers; in Douglass County, Georgia, two 
USDA programs sen'ed a total of 17 
farmers. 

Field office closings will be determined 
by a six-pan scoring system developed to 
evaluate each office. Once in place, this 
restructuring will save more than Si. 6 
billion over five years and eliminate the 
equivalent of 7,500 fiill time employees. 
Customers will be better served because 
operations will be combined in multi- 
purpose USDA field service offices. 

Action: I'/je Department of Housing 
and Urban Development iviil streaviline 
its regional office system. ' 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) has also developed a 
strategy to close offices without cutting 
customer services. Roughly 10,000 of 
HUD's 13,500 employees work in field 
offices, but their workloads vary: the New 
York regional office monitors 238,000 
federal public housing units, the Seattle 
office only 30,000 units. Management 
restructuring, described in the previous 
chapter, will streamline HUD's field 
operations.'' Under a five-year plan, HUD 
will eliminate all regional offices, pare down 
its 80-field office system, and cut its field 
staff by 1,500 people. 



Action: I'he Department of Eneigy tvill 
consolieLite and redirect the mission of its 
Utboratoiy, production, and testing 
facilities to meet post-Cold War national 
priorities. ' 

For the first time in 50 years, the United 
States is not engaged in producing or testing 
nuclear weapons. Significant reductions in 
fiinding for these programs are already 
underway — SI. 25 billion in fiscal year 
1994 alone. Yet, the Department of 
Energy's weapons laboratories and 
production plants represent an irreplaceable 
investment in world-class research and 
development, intellectual, and computing 
capabilities, carefiilly cultivated over five 
decades. As the department redirects its 
facilities, the challenge is to eliminate 
unnecessary activities, while shifting 
appropriate resources to meet non-defense 
objectives. 

Under Secretary of Energy Hazel 
O'Leary's leadership, DOE will review its 
labs, weapons production facilities, and 
testing sites in the context of its mission — 
and will recommend the phased 
consolidation or closure of obsolete or 
redundant facilities. The secretary will also 
identify facilities that other government 
agencies may find usefiil, encourage 
laboratory managers to bid on contracts 
with other agencies, and increase 
cooperation with the private sector. 

Action: I'he U.S. Army Coips of 
Engineeis will reduce the number of 
regional offices." 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, too, 
has a plan: it will cui its divisional offices 
from 1 1 to 6. It cannot, however, close 
district offices because Congress prevented 
such actions by law — an example of costly 
congressional micro-managing. The Corps 
has carried out the nation's largest civil 
works projects. Its role is changing: it builds 
fewer large projects and faces more complex 
environmental projects. 
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Action: Ihc Small Business 

. Ubnhiismitiou will reduce the number of 

jieUi offices tnul consolidxite services. 

The Small Business Administration is 
developing criteria for consolidating Field 
offices based on the customer load. It has 
already demonstrated in pilot programs 
how to cut local office staff by providing 
routine loan servicing for se\-cral local 
SBA offices and by adopting automated 
procedures for processing applications for 
the agena's many different loan programs. 

Action: !'he I S. Agency for 
'itteniiuioiuil Dcveiopmenr will reduce 
■iie itunwer of its overseas missions.' ' 

With the dramatic changes in U.S. 
foreign policv, agencies with overseas 
operations are rethinking their 
responsibilities. J. Brian Atwood, 
administrator for the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (AID), believes 
the number of countries in which his 
agency operates missions can be cut from 
105 to perhaps 50. Cuts will be made in the 
number of missions in developing countries 
so that the agencys efforts can focus on 
those nations that can ab.sorb and manage 
assistance. 

Action: I'be United States Infonuation 
. \a^eticv will cut tbe }i timber of libraries 
iiud refei-ejice centers it pays far ovetseas.' ' 

Savings are also possible in overseas 
facilities maintained by the United States 
Information Agency. USIA maintains 
libraries and oth°r facilities in many 
developed countries, as well as in emerging 
countries. While facilities in the latter are 
often crowded, those in developed countries 
attract few customers: In Canada, for 
example, a USIA library' attracted only 568 
walk-in visitors in a year. Eliminating some 
of these facilities or turning them over to 
their host countries could save an estimated 
S51.5 million through 1999." 



yVe'U challenge the basic assumptions ofej^^^ 
program, asking does it work, does itprov^j, " 
quality service, does it encourage innovation . 
and reward hard work. If the answer is no;A 
it there's a better way w do it or if there's "'^ 
something that the federal government is ^ 
doing it should simply stop doing uxlltryl^^^ 
make the changes needed. " ' • 

President Bill Clinton;"^| 
Announcement of initiative to streamline govemmditf?^"i 

March 3. 1993 ; ...j 




Action: The Department of State ivill 
reduce by 1 1 the number of Marine 
Giuird detachments it employs."' 

By consolidating the storage of top secret 
documents in overseas missions, the 
Department of State can reduce the need 
for Marine Guard detachments. The 
Bureau of Diplomatic Security has 
identified 1 1 posts where the Marine 
Securit}' Guard program could be 
eliminated simply by moving documents to 
other places. 

Action: Pass legisLttiou to allow the sale 
of the ALtska Poiver Administration.' 

The federal government once played a 
crucial role in financing, developing and 
operating the Alaska Power Administration 
(APA). No longer. APA was created to 
encourage economic development in Alaska 
bv making low-cost hydro-power available 
to industry and to residential customers. 
The project has succeeded and can now be 
turned over to local ownership. 

The federal government retains four 
other Power Marketing Administrations 
(PMAs), which own hydropower facilities 
and sell the power they generate to public, 
private, and cooperative utilities at cost. 
These PMAs ser\'c customers sprcac'. 
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throughout many states, so the facilities 
cannot easily be sold to a local entit\'. APA. 
on the other hand, is unique: Its facilities 
and customers are located in a single state. 
Various public agencies have alread;/ urged 
the federal government to sell the APA 
facilities. APA signed purchase agreements 
to do so before 1993. 

The sale is supported by state and local 
officials. Alaska's congressional delegation, 
the Energy Department, the Office of 
Management and Budget, and the House 
Appropriations Committee. But Congress 
has yet to pass the necessary authorizing 
legislation. We urge it to do so. The sale 
would bring $^2.5 million into the U.S. 
Treasur)' and save millions more in vearly 
operating costs. 

Action: il'mihuite fe^h'tvu finroir finitJhig 
for Fedeial Aviation Adtuinistiation 
highei- ediicatioH progswns. 

Success has rendered two FA.A federal 
subsidies obsolete. They have met the 
objectives for which they were established 
and can now be terminated. For example, in 
1982, the Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) launched a program to improve the 
development and teaching of aviation 
curricula at universiti>^s and other post- 
secondary schools. 1 he goal was to produce 
graduates better prepared for jobs in the 
industry. 

So far. the FAA has spent about S4 
million on consultants to upgrade schools" 
programs Another SI 00 million was 
appropriated — most at Congress" insistence, 
rather than FAA's request — to be given out 
in grants so that the schools could buv 
better facilities and equipment. Many 
schools now offer high qualit}' aviation 
training programs without support from the 
FAA. Since S45 million of the 
appropriation remains unspent, stopping 
the program now can sa\'e this monev. 

Another program we no longer need is 
the Collegiate Training Initiative for Air 
Traffic Controllers. It was set up to 
determine whether other institutions could 
offer the same quality training for 



controllers as the FAA Academy does. If 
thev could, it would save the government 
the S20.000 it costs to train each new 
controller at the academy. The answer is 
clearly yes. Five schools participating in the 
program are producing well-qualified 
controllers, although only two are receiving 
government subsidies. It is now time to 
phase out these remaining subsidies. 

Action: Close the Unifomted Services 
University of the Health Sciences.''^ 

The Department of Defense (DOD) 
once faced shortages of medical personnel, 
particularly of physicians. So. in 1972. 
Congress created the Uniformed Services 
University of the Health Sciences. Today, 
the Universit)' provides less than 10 percent 
of the services" physicians at a cost much 
higher than other programs: University 
physicians cost the federal government 
5562,000 each, while subsidies under the 
Health Professionals Scholarship Program 
cost only SI 1 1,000 per physician. Closing 
the facility and relying on the scholarship 
program and volunteers would save DOD 
S300 million over five years. 

Action: Siispettd the acquisition of new 
federal office space.-" 

Over the next 5 years, the federal 
government is slated to spend more than 
$800 million a year acquiring new federal 
office space and courthouses. Under current 
conditions, however, those acquisitions 
don't make sense. 

The federal workforce is being reduced, 
the Resolution Trust Corporation is 
disposing of real estate once held by failed 
savings and loans at 10 to 50 cents on the 
dollar, commercial office vacancy rates are 
running in the 10 to 25 percent range, and 
U.S. military' bases are being closed. All of 
these factors suggest that the government 
has many potential sources for office space 
without buying any more buildings. 

The GSA administrator will place an 
immediate hold on GSA's acquisition — 
through construction, purchase, or lease — 
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of net new office space. The administrator 
will begin aggressive negotiations for 
existing and new leases to flirther reduce 
costs. And GSA will reevaluate and reduce 
the costs of new courthouse construction. 
These actions should save at least $2 billion 
over the next 5 years. 

Eliminate Duplication 

Government programs accumulate like 
coral reefs — the slow and unplanned 
accretion of tens of thousands ot ideas, 
legislative actions, and administrative 
initiatives. But, as a participant at the Vice 
Presidents HUD meeting told us, "There 
isn't always a rational basis for the way we 
are set up in this organization. Over the 
years, branches have developed; they have 
been taken over by divisions; and we don't 
look at the organization as a whole. ' Now 
we must clear our way through these reefs. 

The National Performance Review has 
looked at government as a whole. We have 
identified many areas of duplication. What 
follow are recommendations for the first 
round of cuts and consolidations. 

Action: tUmimte the Ptesidetit's 
Ititeliigence Oversight Board,'' 

No branch of government — including 
the Executive Office of the President 
(EOP) — is free of duplication. We will 
begin the streamlining process in the HOP 
where two groups oversee intelligence — at 
times tripping over each other and allowing 
some issues to fall through jurisdictional 
cracks. The President, by directive, should 
terminate the President's Intelligence 
Oversight Board and assign its functions to 
a standing committee of the President's 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 



Action: Consolidate training programs 
for tiuetnployed people." 

Government's response to changing 
circumstance often creates duplication. As 
the economy has evolved, for example, wc 
have created at least four major programs to 
help laid-off workers: the Economic 
Dislocation and Worker Adjustment 
Assistance Act (EDWAA) program, which 
spends S517 million annually for those who 
lose their jobs through plant closings or 
major layoffs; the Trade Adjustment 
Assistance program (TAA), which 
distributes $170 million for those who lose 
jobs due to increased imports; the Defense 
Conversion Adjustment program, which 
dispenses SI 50 million for those 
unemployed because of defense cuts; and a 
program that allocates S50 million for those 
unemployed due to the enforcement of new 
clean air standards. Even more programs are 
in the pipeline. 

But multiple programs aimed at 
comrron goals don't work well. 
Administrative overhead is doubled and 
services suffer. Because each training 
program is intended to help people 
rendered jobless for different reasons, people 
seeking work must wait for help until the 
government determines which program 
they are eligible for. The process is slow. 
The General Accounting Office estimates 
that less than one-tenth of TAA-eligible 
workers receive any benefits within 1 5 
weeks of losing their jobs, for example."' 
The unemployed care less about why 
the)' lost their jobs than about enrolling in 
training programs or finding other jobs. 
Labor Secretar\' Robert Reich is proposing 
legislative changes to consolidate programs 
for workers who lose their jobs, regardless of 
the cause. His bill would also allow more 
fijnds to be used before workers lose 
their jobs. In Chapter 1, we recommend 
the consolidation of- 20 education, 
employment, and training programs. We 
urge Congress to support both initiatives. 
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Action:: ,,isoii(Litc tne Icrenms 
E]iipUi\ ))iciii .r.ui !]\ii)innf Service mui 
the inofi >.:,ii)in ir/iiiiiii</ I'i n'.n-iiiii into 
the niiwioviiieiir iiiki n tihiiinr 
. \r/iiiiiilsn:i[/oii.- 

Sevcral tniinin^ programs offer similar 
.ser\'ice.s through the same offices — 
sometimes even using tlie same 
empknees — hut requiring separate 
management and reporting systems. We can 
cut bureaucracy and paper\vork while 
improv ing serv ices to the customer h\- 
merging tiiese programs. 

C'onsider the case of the V eterans 
Hmplcn'mc-nt and Training Service (\ 1". I S) 
in the Department ot l abor (001.). 
Another operation in IXM , the 
Empkn'inent and Iraining Administration 
(HTA), funds local Hmpkn'ment Services, 
which, in turn, house statt dedicated to 
providing veterans with advice on training 
programs. But these start are legally 
prohibited from seiA'ing non-veterans. So, it 
a local office is crowded with non-wterans, 
these specialists cannot help out — even it 
thev have no veterans to ser\'e. Moving 
VETS into the liTA will generate much 
greater efficiency in the use ot statt, leading 
to shorter lines and better ser\'ice. 

We also recommend moving the Food 
Stamp Training Program into the II TA. 
Most training under the program is already 
performed under contract b\' HTA statt, b\- 
the Employment Ser\'ice, or by local 
education institutions. Overall. ETA can 
offer poor people a much more 
comprehensive range ot job-search and 
training ser\ ices than can the I-'ood Stamp 
Training Program. 

Action: .".iduce r/je iiiiDiber ot 
Def)iirn)ieii! of I'diication provr/mis fi'oiii 
230 10 /o9,- 

The nations concern with education has 
led to an explosion ot [irograms at all levels 
ot government. The Education l)e(wrtment 
now tiuids 230 programs, many ot which 
overlap. Since man\' are grants to state and 
local governments, we tace duplication in 



triplicate — multiple administrative systems 
at all levels ot government. 

0[ these 230 programs, 160 will award 
money through 245 different national 
competitions this \'ear. The cumbersome 
administrative s\'stems divert money trom 
.ictivitics more centnil to the departments 
mission. These programs should be reduced 
in number and their procedures 
streamlined. 

The department has begun reforming 
and streamlining programs, particularly 
those under the Elementary- and Sccondar\' 
Education Act. This will m;ike it easier tor 
schools to get the money without jumping 
dirough so many bureaucratic hoops. We 
propose to eliminate and consolidate more 
pirograms that have sen'ed rheir original 
purpose or would be more appropriately 
tlinded through non-tederal sources. The 
saving.s, as much as S51 5 million over 6 
vears, can be better used tor other 
departmental priorities. Eor example: 

• The department administers rwo 
program.s — the National Academy 
ot Space, Science, and Tcchnolog}' 
program and the National Science 
Scholars program — that give 
scholarships to post-.secondary math, 
science, and engineering students. 
These rwo should be combined. 

• State Student Incentives Grants were 
created to encourage states to 
develop needs-based student aid 
programs. Since all states now have 
their own programs, the federal 
program is no longer needed. 

• The Research Libraries" program 
ffinds research libraries to build their 
collections. University' endowments 
could and should support these 
efforts, without federal subsidy'. 
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Action: EUmhutte the Food Safety 
and Inspection Service as a separate 
agency by consolidating aU food safety 
responsibilities under the Food and Drug 
Adtniuistration.-' 

Sometimes dupli ration among kderal 
programs can make us ill — even kill us. 
Take the way we inspect food for 
contamination. Several agencies are 
involved, each operating under separate 
legislation, with different standards, and 
with staff trained in different procedures. In 
1992, the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) — part of the Department of Health 
and Human Services — devoted about 255 
staff years to inspecting 53,000 food stores, 
while the Food Safety and Inspection 
Sendee (FSIS) — part of the Department ot 
Agriculture — devoted 9,000 staff years to 
inspecting 6,100 food processing plants. 

But this duplication doesn't mean that 
we cover all sources of contamination 
thoroughly. Meat and poultry products 
must be inspeaed daily, while shellfish, 
which have the same risk of causing food 
borne illness, are not required by law to be 
federally inspected. Too many items fall 
tl , lOUgh the bureaucratic cracks. Not only 
that, enforcement powers var}' among the 
different agencies. If the FDA finds 
unsanitary plant conditions or 
contaminated products, compliance is 
usually voluntary because the agency lacks 
FSIS s powers to close plants or seize or 
detain suspect or known contaminated 
products. And if one agency refers a 
problem to another, follow up is at best 
slow and at worst ignored." 

With no fewer than 21 agencies engaged 
in research on food safer,', often duplicating 
each other's efforts, wc aren't progressing fast 
enough in understanding and overcoming 
life-threatening illness. As recent and fatal 
outbreaks of food-borne illness attest, 
multiple agencies aren't adequately 
protecting Americans. 

Under our recommended streamlining, 
the FDA would handle all food s;ifety 
regulations and inspection, spanning the 
work of the many different agencies now 
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involved. The new FDA would have the 
power to require all food processing plants 
to identify the danger points in their 
processes on which safer,' inspections would 
focus. Where and how inspections are 
carried out, not the number or trequena' ot 
inspections, determines the efficiena- ol the 
system. 

The FDA would also develop rigorous, 
scientifically based systems for conducting 
inspections. Today, we rely, primarily, on 
inspection by touch, sight, and smell. 
Modern technology allows more reliable 
methods. We should employ the full power 
of modern technology to detect the 
presence of microbes, giving Americans the 
best possible protection. Wherever possible, 
reporting should be automated so that 
high-risk foods and high-risk food 
processors can be found quickly. 
Enforcement powers should be uniform tor 
all types of foods, with incentives built in to 
reward businesses with strong safet\' records. 

Action: ConsoUd/Ue non-militaiy 
inteittational broadcasting.-'' 

The U.S. government fiinds se\'er;il 
overseas broadcasting services — including 
those operated by the United States 
Information Agency's Bureau of 
Broadcasting, which accounts for one-third 
of the agency's SI. 2 billion budget, and 
services such as Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Libercy, which have budgets totalling 
S220 million a year. All non-militar\' 
international broadcasting services should 
be consolidated under the USIA. Part of 
this was propsed in the President's budget 
request for fiscal year 1994. 

Action: Create a single civilian polar 
satellite system.-'^ 

Collecting temperature, moisture, and 
other weather and environmental 
information from polar satellites is a vital 
task, both for weather forec;isting and for 
global climate studies. But wc have two 
different systems, one run by the 
Depanment of Defense and the other by 
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the Nationd Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. On top of this, the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration is plannmg a third. Over 
the next ten years these three systems will 
cost taxpayers about SG billion. Congress 
should enact legislation requiring these 
agencies to consolidate their efforts into a 
single system, saving as much as Si. 3 billion 
over the same period. 

Action: Tmnsfer the fiinctiotis of the 
Raih-odd Retiranait Benefits Board to 
other agencies '" 

The government can operate with fewer 
pension management systems. In 1934, 
Congress set up the Railroad Retirement 
Board to protect railroad workers in the face 
of financial problems, to allow workers to 
transfer among railroads, and to encourage 
early retirement to create jobs for the 
millions of younger workers. In those days, 
the huge national public pension .system. 
Social Securit)', was not yet in place; neither 
were the state-federal unemployment 
insurance .systems nor Medicare. 

Today, it makes no sense for a separate 
agency to administer benefits for a single 
industry. Social Security Administration 
can administer .social security benefits for 
railroad workers it administers them for 
ever\'one else; unemployment insurance 
systems can serve unemployed railroad 
workers as well as it serves other 
unemployeu pjople; and the Health Care 
Financing Administration can incorporate 
railroad workers health care benefits into 
the Medicare system. " 

Action: Transfer law enforcement 
fiinctions of the D>ng En/orcefnetit 
Administration and the Bureau of 
AlcohoL Ibbacco, and Fireanns to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation?' 

More than 1 40 federal agencies are 
re.sponsiblc for enforcing 4, 1 00 federal 
criminal laws. Most federal crimes involve 
violations of several laws and fall under the 
jurisdiction .several agencies; a drug case 



may involve violations of financial, firearms, 
immigration and customs laws, as well as 
drug statutes. Unfortunately, too many 
cooks spoil the broth. Agencies squabble 
over turf, fail to cooper? ce, or delay matters 
while attempting to agree ■ n common 
policies. 

The first step in consolidating law 
enforcement efforts will be major structural 
changes to integrate drug enforcement 
efforts of the DEA and FBI. This will create 
savings in administrative and support 
fiinctions such as laboratories, legal services, 
training facilities, and administration. Most 
important, the federal government will get a 
much more powerful weapon in its fight 
against crime. 

When this has been successfially 
accomplished, we will move toward 
combining the enforcement functions of 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms (BATF) into the FBI and merge 
BATF s regulatory and revenue fiinctions 
into the IRS. BATF was originally created as 
a revenue collection agency but, as the war 
on drugs escalated, it was drafted into the 
law enforcement business. We believe that 
war would be waged most successfully 
under the auspices of a single federal agency. 

Eliminate Special Interest Privileges 

Some programs were never needed. They 
exist only because powerflil special interest 
^loups succeeded in pushing them through 
Congress. Claiming to pursue national 
objectives. Congress, at times, funds 
programs that guarantee profits to specific 
industries by restricting imports, raising 
prices, or paying direct and unnecessary 
subsidies. 

Special interest groups come in all shapes 
and sizes and their privileges are as diverse. 
Producers of crops, residents of certain 
areas, and holders of some occupations have 
all succeeded in persuading Congress that 
their needs are special and their claim on 
special treatment is deserving. 
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Action: iJiiiihime fcdei-ni support 
■ui\mieii's for wool ana iitohuir. 

Durint^ World War 11 and ihc Korean 
conflict, the U.S. was 'orccd to import 
.ibout lialftlic wool needed tor military 
utiitorms. lo cut dependence on toreit^n 
.suppliers. Congress in 1954 passed the 
National ^Xbol Act, [irovidint; direct 
pav ments to American wool producers. I he 
more wool a producer sold, the greater the 
government subsid)'. In 1960, the Pentagon 
removed wool from its list of strategic 
materials. But the Wool Act remained in 
effect — a tribute to adept lobbying. 

Between 1994 and 1999. wool subsidies 
will cost an estimated S92.^ million. About 
h;ilf the payments will go to ratichers who 
raise Atigora goats tor mohair — .i product 
that is 80 percent exported. So American 
t;ixpayers will subsidize the price ot mohair 
.sweaters o\er.scas! In some \ ears, subsidies 
provide tnore iticotne thati .sales. I lie 1990 
tnohair checks, tor example, totalled 
tor cverv dollars vvorth ot mohair .sold. 

Today, about h;ilt the bctie'iiciaries receive 
only S44 a \-ear each. But the top otie 
percent ot" sheep raisers capture a quarter ot 
the money — nearly SI 00,000 each. The 
national interest does tun require this 
program. It provides ati untieces.sar}' subsidy 
tor the wealth)'. 

Action: EUmhuac feeieml price supports 
for honey/ ' 

World War II also brought us Federal 
subsidies tor hotiey production. During the 
war, hotie\' was declared essetitial because 
the militan- u.sed bee.s" wax to wrap 
ammunition, atid citizetis replaced rationed 
sugar with honey When hotiey prices 
dropped after the war, the federal 
govcrtiment began subsidizitig honey 
production. 

The program was intetided to be 
tctnporan' — to last until there were etiough 
hotievbees av ailable for pollitiaiion. But 
more thati 40 \vars later, e\er\- bee keeper in 
the U.S. is eligible tor federal loans. In 
1 992, the federal go\ ertitiietir paid 7 cents a 



pound more to borrow mone\' than it 
charged bee keepers. raxpa\ ers paid the 
difference. If it were to .scrap the program. 
Congress would save taxpayers SIS million 
over the next six years. 

Action: Rescind all iinoblignted cona-m t 
mithority tnid appropriations for existing 
highway demonstration projects:'^ 

The practice of directing federal highway 
funds toward spending on specific 
demonstratioti projects — and awa\' frotii 
regular state-level allocation.s — i.s iticreasing. 
This is not, for .several re;isons, a good 
trend. 

In 1991 . the Ceneral Accounting Office 
(( jAO) examined the contributiors ot 
demonstration projects — which range from 
paving a gravel road to building a multi- 
lane highway — to the nations ov'crall 
highway needs. Looking speciflc;illy at the 
SI. .3 billion authorized to fund 152 projects 
under the 1987 Surface Transportation and 
Uniform Relocation and Assistance Act, 
CAO found that "most of the projects.. .did 
not respond to states" and regions most 
critical federal-aid needs." Indeed, in more 
than half the c;ises, the projects weren't even 
included in regional and state plan — 
t}'pic;illv because oflicials believed the 
projects would provide only limited 
benefits. GAO also discovered that 10 
projects — worth S31 million in 
demonstration fluids — were for local roads 
not even entitled to receive federal highway 
Rinding. In other words, many highway 
demonstration projects are little more than 
federal pork. 

Perhaps even worse, theres no guarantee 
that all these highway demonstration 
projects, once started, will ever be finished. 
CJAO noted that project completion costs 
will greatly exceed authorized federal and 
state contributions, and that state officials 
are uncertain where they will find more 
iundiiig. Further, only 36 percent of the 
project funds CiAO rev iewed had even been 
obligated b\' the beginning of fiscal \ ear 
1991 , even though they were authorized in 
1987. Some projects widi no acdvit}' since 
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1987 may never use their funds. Finally, 
no federal provisions allow for canceling 
or redirecting funds, nor can states 
redirect demonstration funds to other 
transportation projects. ''' 

We urge Congress to rescind all 
unobligated authorit}' and appropriations 
for highway demonstration projects. Some 
of the savings would go to the taxpayers. 
We recommend that all highway projects be 
forced to compete for any remaining savings 
through the normal allocation and planning 
processes set up in more recent legislation. 

Action: C«r Essential Air Service 
subsidies.^ 

Sometimes, to push through controversial 
changes. Congress grants affected groups 
special privileges. This was the case when 
airlines were deregulated in 1978. Because 
people living in small towns feared the loss 
of air service. Congress created the Essential 
Air Service program. The program 
guaranteed continue services for a decade — 
with federal subsidies if necessary. The 
purpose was to allow these communities to 
learn to live in a deregulated environment. 



But the program didn't end in 1988 as 
scheduled. Quite the opposite. Congress 
extended it for another ten years and its 
budget has grown — from $30.6 million in 
1988 to $38.6 million in 1993. 

The program is unneeded: 25 subsidized 
communities are less than 75 miles from 
hub airports. It is also costly: nine locations, 
receiving $3 million in subsidies in 1992, 
carried five or fewer passengers a day — one 
community, only 60 miles from a hub 
airport, received subsidies averaging $433 
per passenger. 

Opposition to the program is rising. The 
Transportation Department's Inspector 
General has concluded that the program's 
costs outweigh its benefits. And after many 
\'ears of resistance, a Congressional 
subcommittee agreed this year that the 
program lacks merit-based criteria. It's time 
to prune these subsidies. We recommend 
eliminating subsidies to locations in the 48 
contiguous states within 70 miles of a hub 
airport; limiting subsidies to no more than 
$200 a passenger, and giving the 
Transportation Department authority to 
establish more restrictive criteria over time. 
This would save $13 million a year. 



Step 2: Collecting More 



Given the size of the federal deficit, 
government must find better, more 
efficient, and more effective ways 
to pay for its activities. In Chapter 2, we 
showed how government could become 
more businesslike. In this section, we 
propose three ways to increase feueral 
revenues: introducing or increasin;^ market- 
based user fees, collecting what is due the 
government in delinquent loans and in 
accidental or fraudulent overpayment of 
benefits, and refinancing debt at lower 
interest rates. 

Some people take advantage of 
government s largesse. They default on 
loans, or they double claim for health 
insurance benefits. Government has made it 
far too easy for people to get away with 
such actions. As a result, honest people are 



subsidizing their less scrupulous neighbors. 
Their actions raise the costs of federal 
programs, divert money from where it was 
intended, and discredit our system of 
governance. Here are the first steps we will 
take to end these practices. 

Raising User Fees 

Congress and federal agencies have shied 
away from charging for federal services. But 
government surely produces many goods 
and services for which consumers could, 
and should, pay." User fees can serve exactly 
the same function as prices do — providing 
federal managers with invaluable 
information about their customers. If 
customers like the services they are paying 
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for — it they find the experience oi visiting a 
particular nation;il park enjovable. for 
example — revenues will increase. U the 
agenc"}' can keep some ot its additional 
revenues, it will be able to pay the increased 
operating costs associated with its rising 
number oi customers. It will, ;is a result, 
learn to care about satisfi-ing tho.sc 
customers. 

Paving tor the ser\'ices vou receive also is 
an issue ot fairness. Why should txxpavers 
subsidize concessionaires or visitors to 
National Parks, or pay the cost of 
determining whether a business should 
dump sludge into the nations waterwavs? 
■Many .ser\ ices government pro\-ides because 
they are in the national interest or because 
we do not expect people to pay for rhem. 
But the customers oi .some government 
activities could and should paw Manv 
agencies, including the Pood and Drug 
Administration, 'Phe Patent and Trademark 
Office, the National Technical Information 
Ser\'ice, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission already charge their customers 
fees. In some cases, these tees cover the full 
cost of operations. Taxpayers are not called 
upon to pay for the .ser\'ices that others 
receive. But, most agencies aren't allowed to 
keep the tecs — the revenues are sent to the 
Tre;isur\'. Under these circumstances, 
agencies have no incentive to increase fees if 
market conditions merit it. 

Where tecs are allowed. Congress olien 
limits them — removing any discretion from 
local managers. The Nation;il Park Service, 
for example, cannot charge more than S5 
per car or S3 a visitor at many parks. At 
busy Yellowstone, Cirand Teton, and the 
Crand Canyon, tees are limited to SIO a 
vehicle and S3 a visitor, landing subsidies to 
concessionaires and moderately increasing 
tees would let the National Park Ser\'ice 
invest more in its crumbling infrastructure, 
and spend more to protect Americas 
priceless natural heritage. 

Pv.'o-thirds of all tt.e National Park 
Ser\'ices tacilities charge no admission tee at 
all. \et the Park Ser\'ice sutit'ers from a multi- 
billion dollar backlog in infrastructure 
repair and rehabilitation projects for the 



National Park System. One-third of NPS 
primar\' paved roads arc in poor or failing 
condition; a tenth ot employee housing is 
obsolete or deteriorated; and 4,700 planned 
natural and cultural resource projects are on 
the waiting list for funding. Meanwhile, 
demands on the parks arc rising sharply as 
the number ot visitors — both American and 
foreign — grows each \'ear. ''"^ 

Action: . UJon' mi tn^ejicics 'riv/iwi' 
'rci'fioni in <cttni'/ fees tor >-:Tvircs .n:n ::• 
ijoiv rue lYveiini's rroiii r/wsc h cs ii:,iv 
.ised. 

Even with a modest increase in fees, a 
tamily ot four v/ill pay less to spend a week 
in Yellowstone National Park than they 
would to .sec a first-run movie. The 
National Park Service should be ;illowcd to 
keep 50 percent ot revenues from fees to 
pay for vitp] services and projects. 

Tb^: natural 'ear is that federal facilities 
;'.ie 'nonopolies and, unless their pricing 
policies were regulated, they would become 
price-gauging profiteers. The concern is 
appropriate, but the policies it has led to are 
not. We would not recommend that 
national parks or documents repositories, 
tor example, become federal profit 
centers — but they could, certainly, cover a 
larger part of their costs. They cannot 
charge exorbitant prices — after all, parks are 
in competition with each other, and with 
many privately owned recreation areas. The 
market will control the revenues they can 
realistically collect. 

Pricing policy is an important 
management tool, and we recommend that 
Congress place it in the hands of many 
more tcderal managers. The National 
Performance Review recommends 
increasing the use of u.ser fees for many 
activities. For example: 

• The FDA must ensure diat 1 .5 
million food products imported each 
\'ear meet the same safet}' and 
labeling standards ;is domestic 
products. It also certifies the safety' of 
exported foods. Tixpayers, not 
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manufacturers, pay for these 
inspections. User fees could save 
taxpayers as much as SI .4 billion 
over 5 vears. "' The agency should 
also have the power to collect toes for 
conducting inspections and reviews, 
processing petitions and 
applications, analyzing samples and 
issuing device reports for food, 
drugs, devices, and radiological 
products. 

• The Department of Veterans Affairs 
runs a program to guarantee home 
loans for veterans. It lets them 
borrow at lower costs and make 
smaller down payments than would 
be possible without assistance, 
because the guarantee protects 
lenders in the event of foreclosure by 
reducing their potential loss. The 
department collects fees for this 
service, yet they are set very low. A 
modest increase in fees costing an 
extra S6 per month, for example, 
would still provide homebuyers with 
better-than-market terms. Yet it 
would generate an additional S811.4 
million over 6 years.''' 

• Under the Clean Water Act, the 
Armv Corps of Engineers issues 
permits for discharges of dredged or 
filled materials into rivers, lakes and 
streams. The Corps has processed 
1 5,000 applications at a total cost oi 
S86 million. Yet it has charged only 
token fees for its ser\'ices, collecting 
only $400,000 annually. This 
amounts to a S 12 million annual 
subsidv for commercial customers, 
according to Defense Department 
estimates. Higher fees would help 
not only taxpayers but Corps 
customers, because additional 
revenues could pay for faster 
processing of applications. 

• The Small Business Administration 
should have the power to establish 
user fees for the services they provide 



through the nationwide Small 
Business Development Center 
(SBDC) program. SBDC customers 
like the ser\'ices they get, so the 
revenues from fees will enable the 
centers to expand successfol 
programs. 

Action: Inaeasc revenues by rejitMnciug 
debt or raisingfedei-al hydropower rates 
to cover fiili opei-ating costs. ' ' 

The Power K4arketing Administrations 
(PN4As), such as Alaska Power, were 
mandated in 1944 to sell their power at low 
rates to help promote development in 
sparsely populated areas. Rates are still low 
today; in fact, the PKdAs sell power to their 
public, private and cooperative utility' 
customers at below market rates. Thus, the 
low electricity rates enjoyed by customers in 
some areas are subsidized by American 
taxpayers in others. Taxpayers subsidize 
PMA utilit)' customers through low-interest 
loans. The interest rates most PK4As pay the 
government are artifically low. As the 
interest on the Treasur\'s long-term debt 
climbed in the 1960s, '1970s, and 1980s, 
the differential between those rates and rates 
on PMA loans created federal subsidies for 
these projects. 

The Energy Department will take 
immediate steps to increase revenues Irom 
hvdropower operations. The department 
will set a new rate policy for specified PMAs 
to seek recovery of full operating costs. As 
an alternative, the Energ)' Department may 
attempt to restructure the financing ol the 
Bonneville Power Administrations debt, 
allowing Bonneville to issue bonds at 
market rates and repay its low-interest 
Treasury loans. The department will 
attempt to achieve such a refinancing with 
minimal effects on the near-term rates paid 
bv its customers by seeking favorable bond 
interest rates and lengthening terms of 
repayment. 
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Collecting Debt 

At the end of last year the federal 
government was owed S241 billion by 
Former students, small businesses, farmers, 
companies developing alternative energ)' 
sources — even Foreign companies and 
governments. This makes the federal 
government the nations largest lender. Of 
this total, a shocking S47 billion — 20 
percent of the total — was delinquent.*"* 

To some extent, the federal government s 
unpaid debts reflect the fact that some of its 
loan programs operate more like grant 
programs. They are designed to meet 
national policy goals such as increasing the 
number of physicians in rural areas and 
supporting democratic government? 
overseas. But in other cases agencies have 
done a poor job in collecting what they are 
owed. After all, agencies are rarely held 
accountable for unpaid loans. All too 
frequently, neither are delinquent 
borrowers. 

If i^encies were to put a higher priority' 
on pursuing delinquent debt and if 
Congress were to grant them greater 
flexibiliri' in their debt collection 
operations, the federal government could 
collect more of what it is owed. The Office 
of Management and Budget will work with 
each agencv to develop debt collecting 
strategies that employ the following 
expanded powers. 

Action: Give agencies the flexibility to 
use some of the money they collect fiom 
delinquent debts to pay for fiirther debt 
collection efforts, and to keep a portion of 
the ina eased collections. " 

Small investments in debt collecting can 
yield high returns. In 1989, the GAO 
discovered that the Veterans Administration 
had not recovered $223 million in health 
payments from third parties, such as 
insurers. Congress then changed the rules, 
allowing the VA to keep a portion of 
recovered third-party payments for 
administrative costs. With this incentive, 
the VA increased its recover\' effort. I he 



result: a four-Iold increase in collections 
since 1989. 

The VA, now called the Department of 
\'eterans Affairs, wants to go even fiirther b\' 
expanding its cost recovery efforts into its 
loan programs and establishing cost-sharing, 
performance incentives. Local hospitals, for 
example, might be allowed to keep some of 
the revenues they generate to buy new 
medical equipment. Overall, VA believes it 
could pull in another S500 million through 
1999. 

Opportunities like this occur throughout 
the federal government. The Education 
Department, for example, wants to use the 
additional repayments it would coUea to pay 
for further collections of Higher Education 
Acr debts. Budget offices tend to oppose the 
idea of sharing new earnings with the agency 
in question, because the)' want 100 percent 
of the earnings to meet deficit reduction 
targets. But unless the agencies have 
incentives to generate the eamings, they 
rarely produce them in the first place. 

The solution is twofold. First, Congress 
should allow agencies to use some of the 
money they now collect from delinquent 
debts to pay for further debt collection 
efforts. Second, it should increase the 
incentives agencies have to pursue debt 
collections, by letting them use a small 
portion of their increased collections to 
invest in improving their overall operations. 

Action : Eliminate restrictions that 
prevent federal agencies from using 
private collection agencies tn collect 
debt.'" 

In addition to sharing in their earnings, 
agencies would benefit Irom being able to 
use private debt collectors, as the 
Department ol Education has done. W'liile 
we know how cost-effective private 
collection agencies are, many agencies — 
including the Farmers Home 
Administration, Social Securit)', the IRS, 
and the Customs Service — are statutorily 
prohibited Irom using private agencies for 
the job, even on a contingency-fee basis. 
(Congress should lift those restrictions. 
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Action'./ Hi I horizc the Di-ptirwieut of 
justice to rt'ttini tip to one percent of' 
iimotnits collected throiivh civil debt 
collections to cover costs. ' 

When borrowers default on their fedenil 
loans, the first step is for the lending ageno,' 
to try to collect — or, if permissible, to use a 
private debt collection agency. If these 
measures fail, agencies refer claims to the 
Department of Justice. While the 
Department handles the larger claims itself 
it refers those under 5500,000 — which 
constitute 90 percent of all claims — to local 
U.S. attorneys' offices, hi overworked U.S. 
attorneys offices, debt collection is ofi:en a 
low priority. 

To encourage the Department of Justice 
to collect debts. Congress should allow the 
department to retain 1 percent of 
everything it collects through lingating civil 
debt cases under 5500,000. These retained 
funds should be used for paying staff 
working on debt collection, for paying case- 
related costs, and for paying for training and 
other investments to improve local debt 
collection programs. 

Action: ihe Royaltv Management 
Program will increase tire royalt\' 
payntients it collects i>v developing new 
computer programs to iinalvze and cross- 
verify data. 

The federal government collects royalty 
payments from mining companies 
recovering minerals from federal land. The 
Interior Departments Minerals 
Management Service (MMS), the agency 
charged with the job, collects 54.7 billion 
annually. But its auditing system is limited 
and focuses heavily on the companies 
paying the largest royalties — so smaller 
companies don't always pay their share. The 
Department of the Interior will increase its 
collections — by as much as 528 million 
over five years — by developing better 
accounting and auditing systems. To make 
sure MMS can collect its dues, the Interior 
Department will ask Congress for 
permission to assess penalties on substantial 



underpayments and to impose fees on a 
broader range of administrative costs. 

Action: ill 'D should offer incentive 
contracts to private companies to help 
federally subsidized home owners 
.vfinance their mortgages at lower rates. 

HUD has succeeded in extending the 
dream of home ownership to many people. 
But the HUD section 235 program does 
not take advantage of lower interest rates 
because the assisted owners do not have 
enough incentive to go through the work 
and bother of refinancing. 

We recommend that HUD offer 
incentive contracts to private companies to 
let them share a percentage of the savings to 
the government of refinancing the 
mortgages. They could work with the home 
owners to arrange refinancing, doing the 
necessary leg work and make cost effective 
payments to home owners to induce them 
to refinance. Projected savings from this 
program could exceed 5210 million 
over five years. Yet program beneficiaries 
would continue to receive exactly the 
same benefits. 

Eliminating Fraud 

While many think government steals 
from people, the reverse is also true: People 
steal from government. And, unlike private 
companies, some government agencies 
aren't very good at finding and prosecuting 
thieves. Moreover, the bureaucracy does too 
little to deter dishonest people. 

Action: Make it a felony to knowingly 
lie on an application for benefits under 
the federal Employees' Compensation Act 
And amend Federal law so individuals 
convicted offi-aud are ineligible for 
continued benefits.''" 

The federal government manages many 
programs that provide benefits to people 
injured or taken sick. Not all the recipients 
are legitimate. When agencies discover 
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fraud, however, they are often hamstrung in 
their ability to terminate benefits — so they 
keep paying fraudulent claims. For example, 
under the Federal Employees' 
Compensation Act (FECA), the Office of 
Workers' Compensation Programs cannot 
terminate benefits even after finding that 
someone made false statements about a 
disability or an illness. 

In one case, a former federal employee 
collected almost S200,000 in benefits under 
the FECA disability program while 
working. When a witness told the 
government about the fraud, the employee 
hired someone to kill him. The employee 
was convicted of falsifying hi.s application 
for FECA benefits, but the government 
could not cut off his compensation on the 
basis of his original false statements alone.'' 

Action: Improve processes for removing 
people who are no longer disabled from 
disability instirance roUs.^' 

The Social Security Administration 
serves more than 10 million people through 
two disability programs. Disability 
Insurance and Supplemental Security 
Income. But the General Accounting Office 
has estimated that 30,000 of these recipients 
are no longer eligible. Overpayments from 
the trust fiinds to ineligible people are 
projected to reach $1.4 billion by 1997."'' 
The Social Security Administration faces a 
dual problem: overpayment to unla^A^ 
claimants and lengthy delays in providing 
benefits to legitimate claimants. Using 
present management practices, the agency 
lacks the stafi^ to review its rapidly escalating 



caseload. The backlog of 70u,000 pending 
claims is taking priority over reviewing 
continuing cases. 

The agency is working to create a single 
disability claims processing system, but it 
needs greater budget flexibility to invest in 
hardware and software and to redeploy stafi^ 
to meet growing demands.^'' 

Action :G<?rt/^e a clearinghouse for the 
reporting and disclosure of death dnta.^^ 

Obviously, no federal agency should 
continue paying benefits after recipients 
have died. But stopping payments is not 
easy beaiuse sharing death information 
among different levels of government is 
restricted and not always reliable. The Social 
Securit)' Administration regularly obtains 
death information from states under 
agreements with each of them (except 
Virginia). But most agreements restrict 
SSA's disclosure of death data, so the 
information the SSA collects cannot always 
be shared with those running other 
federally- and state-administered benefits 
programs. The result is millions of dollars in 
overpayments. For Americans living 
overseas, the problem is even worse. SSA 
gives benefit checks to overseas embassies to 
deliver. The State Depanment claims that 
SSA must check that the recipients are still 
alive; SSA says that it's the State 
Department's job. 

We need not serve customers v/ho are no 
longer alive. Congress should amend the 
Social Security Act to allow SSA to share 
death information with other programs. 
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Step 3: Investing in Greater Productivity 



One ai tlic greatest obstacles to 
iniun'ation in government is the 
absence oF investment capital. The 
appropriations tor most Federal agencies last 
oiilv one \'ear: anything left over at the end 
oFthe year dis-.ippears. So it's difficult For 
organi/atioiis to scrape together enough 
mone\' to make e\ en small investments in 
training, technolog}', new work processes, or 
program innovations. We have 
recommended that agencies be allowed to 
keep halFoFany savings they can generate. 
In addition, we propose a series oF 
innovation hinds from which they can 
borrow. When managers and their 
emplo\ ees are allowed to borrow For long- 
term investments, they have a real incentive 
to implement creative new ideas. 

The IRS and Interior Department 
already have innovation funds."' Treasur\' 



and lustice operate working capital funds 
that finance specific iimovations, such as 
modernizing information technology and 
computer s\'stems. And the Commerce 
Department has a Pioneer Fund that gives 
employees cash grants (rather than loans) of 
up to S50,000 to finance qualit)' and 
productivity' impro\ements. The money 
can be used for supplies, equipment, or 
expert services. Some Funds have financed 
projects related to ad\ anced technology, 
such as the development oF public 
information on CD-ROMs. 

State and local governments use this 
approach quite often. Many cities have long 
had some Form oF iimovation Fund. In 
Florida. Ciovernor Lawton Chiles cut 
departmental budgets b\' five percent across 
the board, then gave halfback to agencies 
that developed plans to invest in higher 



The Productivity Bank: Paying 
Big Interest in Philadelphia 

Mayor Ed Rendell says its not hard to 
change incentives so that public employees save 
money. . : 

"We tell a department, 'You go out there and 
do good work,' " Rendell told the National 
Performance Reviews Reinventing Government 
Summit in his city. '"You produce more 
revenue. You cut waste. And we'll let you keep 
some of the savings of the increased revenue.'" 

Tradidonally, the mayor said, "every nickel 
that they would have saved would have gone 
right back to the general fund. . . They would 
have gotten a pat on the back, but nothing 
else." Now, city employees save because their 
departments can keep some of the savings for 
projects to help them perform better. 



"When the Department of License and 
Inspection beefed up colleaion and . ' ' ' 

enforcement efforts and generated $2.8 million 
more than expeaed in 1 992, Rendell said, the J 
city let the department keep $1 million of the .., 
savings to hire more inspectors and, in turn, ^ 
exceed the $2.8 million in 1 993. - - • • 

The city also opened a Productivity Bank, 
fixjm which departments can borrow for , » 
investment-type projects — that is, capital ^ , 
equipment — to produce either savings or * 

enough revenues to repay the loan in five years. 

To ensure that departments don't apply . 

frivolously, the city subtracts loan payments 

firom annual departmental budgets. 
Successes already abound. The Public 

Property Department repaid a $350,000 loan 

to buy energy efficient lamps in one year — after 

saving $700,000 in energy costs. 
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productivin' and ct-fcctivcncss. 

At the federal level, one important use tor 
such Rinds would be technolog)' • 
investments. These are often considered too 
expensive tor auencies operating budgets, 
even though they save money in the future. 
The Agency tor International Development, 
for instance, needs a centraJized intbrmation 
management system to coordinate its 
central office with its international field 
offices. Because its intormation systems lack 
essential data and are not coordinated, they 
provide inconsistent, inaccurate, and 
incomplete reporting that managers 
trequentK- do not trust. Agencies such as 
AID should have authority- to create 
innovation funds tor capital investment 
loans to reduce tiitui'e operating costs. 

Action: Allow all agencies and 
departments to avate innovation fitnds^'^ 

Congress should authorize a two tier 
system ot innovation Rinds: small loan 
funds within agencies: larger tiinds at the 
departmental level. These would be 
capitalized through retained savings trom 
operational appropriations. For the new 
system to work well. Congress should allow 
all new and existing innovation Rinds to 
invest in joint projects with other agency 
Rinds, with state or local "ovcrnments. or 
with industry. 

It managed according to market 
principles, innovation Rinds would produce 
measurable improvements in agencT 
efficiency and significant taxpayers savings. 
Strict repayment schedules, with interest, 
would discourage careless borrowing. 

Ac*"On : rhe goventment should ensure 
that there is no budget bias agaitist long- 
tertn in vestments, ' '' 

Part ot straightening out the govern- 
ments books will involve adopting some 
financial distinctions that business uses, 
federal bookkeeping rules discourage 



government investments in productive fixed 
assets, like computer systems. Right now, 
wc count a S5 million investment to 
purchase a Local Area Network computer 
svstem in exactly the same way ai we count 
.S5 million spent on staff salaries. /American 
businesses do it differently. Business 
depreciates fixed assets over time: If the S5 
million computer system has a useful lite of 
five years, then its S5 million acquisition 
costs will be spread ot,'.r over rtvc years. Poor 
choices ot capital investment and the 
acquisition methods are currently costing 
the taxpa\'er millions ot dollars each vear. 

Listen to Eleanor Travers. the director of 
Patholog\' and Laboratory Medicine tor the 
Veterans Hospital Administration. She told 
the National Performance Review meeting 
at the Department ot Veterans Affairs in 
August 1993: 

Proairement of equipment is held up 
because capital dollars to purchase 
equipment are frozen. And you asked 
what dumb mles there were tue could 
change. Allow our hospital directors and 
our top managers to use operating dollars 
when they find it's necessar)' to do leasing 
rather than purchasing . . . Please help 
us loosen up the capital fund so that we 
don't have to go to Congress and wait 
two and a half years for this line item to 
change. 

The budget should recognize the 
.special nature and long-term benefits ot 
investments in Rxed assets through a 
separate capital budget, operating budget, 
and cash budget. The separate capitd 
budget will explicitly show expenditures on 
fixed ;isscts, and will help to steer our scarce 
resources toward the most economical 
means of acquisition ot the most needed 
;isscts. The cash budget reflects rhe effect of 
both the capital and the operating budget 
on the economy. Therefore, the discipline 
of the cash outlay caps in the Budget 
Enforcement A Jt must be maintained. 
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Step 4: Reengineering Programs 
TO Cut Costs 



In the past turbulent decade, many 
coinpanies have been torced to 
recognize that they weren't organized in 
the right way to do what they were doing. 
Their organization structure reflected 
history, not current needs. Reform wasn't 
easv — too many people had vested interests 
in preserving their particular part of the 
organization. As a result, most attempts at 
reorganization were reduced to shifting 
things among different boxes on 
organizational charts. Businesses found tha'. 



are determined to move from an 
industrial age government to information age 
government, from a government pre-occupied 
with sustaining itself to a government clearly 
focused on serving the people. 

Vice Prtsident Al Gore 

May 24, 1993 



the only wav to break the mold was to 
reengineer — to forget how they were 
organized, decide what the\' needed to do, 
and design the best structure to do it. An 
obvious insight? Perhaps. But the best ideas 
arc always the ones that seem obvious — 
after their discover)'. 

We will reengineer the work of 
government agencies in rwo ways. First, we 
will expand the use of new technologies. 
V/ith computers and telecommunications, 
we need not do things as we have in the 
past. We can design a customer-driven 
electronic government that operates in ways 
that, 1 0 years ago, the most visionary 
planner coaid not have imagined. 

Second, we will speed up the adoption of 
new ways to improve federal operations. 
Most of this work will be done b\' the 
federal agencies themseKes. An outside 



performance review could never learn 
enough about internal agency work 
processes to redesign them intelligently. But 
we can begin to redesign several broad 
government-wide processes; The way we 
design programs, develop regulations, and 
resolve disputes. 



Electronic Government 

The history of the closing decade of this 
century is being written on computer. You 
wouldn't know it if \'ou worked for many 
federal agencies, however. Wliile pri\'ate 
businesses have spent the pi^st two decades 
either getting rich by developing new 
computer technologies or frantically tr\'ing 
to keep up with them, government is still 
doing things our parents — perhaps even our 
grandparents — would recognize. 

Offshoots of the unexpected and fertile 
marriage between computers and 
telephones have changed just about 
everything we do — how we work, where we 
work, the design of the workplace, and the 
skills we need to continue working. 

Organizations don't need as many people 
collecting information because computers 
can do much of it automatically They don't 
need as many people processing that 
information because clever software 
programs can give managers what the\' need 
at the press of a button. 

Factories don't need to stockpile large 
inventories because smart machines on the 
assembly lines order components from 
equally smart machines working for 
suppliers. Yet government agencies stand 
guard over warehouses of unused office 
furniture. Retailers ship the right size of 
clothing to customers as soon as they receive 
a telephone order and a credit card number. 
Yet we can't pay our taxes that way. 

C'omputer companies give technical 
advice for our computers and software over 
the telephone 24 hours a day by fax. 
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modem, or voice. Yet, the Social Securin,' 
Administration cant do the same. 

Failure to adapt to the information age 
threatens many aspects ot government, lake 
the State Department, a globe-spanning 
organization dependent on last and accurate 
communications. Its equipment is so old- 
fashioned that the Office ot Management 
and Budget says "worldwide systems could 
suffer from significant downtime and even 
fiilure. "''" According to OMB, its systems 
are so obsolete and incompatible that 
employees often have to re-enter data 
several times. These problems jeopardize 
our ability to meet our foreign polio.' 
objectives. 

Or think about the way our government 
sends oui checks. For 1 5 years, electronic 
hinds transfers have been widely used. They 
cost only 6 cents per transfer, compared 
with 36 cents per check. Yet each year. 
Treasury's Financial Management Service 
still disburses some 100 million more 
checks than electronic hinds transfers. 

We still pay about one federal employee 
in six by check and reimburse about half of 
travel expenses by check. Only one-half of 
Social Security payments — which account 
for 60 percent of all federal payments — are 
made electronically, making SSA the world's 
largest issuer of checks. Only 48 percent of 
the Veterans Affairs Departments payments 
are made electronically. Fewer than one in 
five Supplemental Security Income 
payments and one in ten t;L\ refunds are 
transferred electronically.''' We have only 
begun to think about combining electronic 
fiinds transfers for welfare, food stamps, 
subsidies for training programs, and many 
other government activities. 

Private financial transactions have 
become a lot easier in the past decade: bank 
cash machines are open 24 hour.": a day, 
credit cards let us avoid carr\'ing cash, and 
we can buy goods over the telephone. This 
saves many of us a lot of time and money. It 
could sa\'e the Government a lot of time 
and money, too. Consider ihe paper cha.se 
involved in running the welfare system. The 
Food Stamp Program, alone, involves 
billions of bits of paper that absorb 



thousands of administrative staff years. 
More than 3 billion food stamps will be 
printed this year and distributed to more 
than 10 million households. Each month, 
210,000 authorized food retailers receive 
these coupons in exchange for food. Fhese 
retailers cart}' stacks of coupons to 1 0,000 
participating financial institutions, which 
then exchange them with Federal Resen'e 
Banks for currena-. The Federal Resen'e 
Banks count the coupons — although they 
already have been counted more than a 
dozen times — and destroy them. The 
administrative cost of this system — shared 
equally by federal and state governments — 
is almost S400 million a year. 

We will support Agricultures 
commitment to the goal of issuing food 
stamps electronically by 1996. Electronic 
benefits transfer could eliminate the paper 
chase, improve sen'ices to customers, and 
reduce fraud. At the same time, it could be 
used to authorize Medicaid payments, 
distribute welfare payments, infant 
nutrition support, state general assistance, 
and housing assistance. It could eliminate 
billions of checks, coupons, and .ill the 
other papenvork, record keeping and 
eligibility forms that clutter the welfare 
system. 

Why has business moved faster than 
government into the electronic 
marketplace? In the first place, government 
is a monopoly. Public orr,anizations don't go 
out of business if they don't have the latest 
and smartest machines or the best approach 
to managing resources. In the second, 
employees who do want to modernize 
management have their hands tied with red 
tape — detailed budgets and cumbersome 
procurement procedures — that deter 
investment. Finally, there is a natural 
inclination, familiar to private and public 
managers alike, to do things as they'\'e 
alvvavs been done. 

What can we do to help our federal 
bureaucrac)' catch up? 
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Action: Support the rapid development 
of a nationwide system to deliver 
government bettefits electronically.''- 

OMB h;is alrcad)' begun the process. The 
electronic benefits transfer steering 
committee, .vhich C^MB oversees, will 
develop an implementation plan tor 
electronic benefits transfer by March 1994. 

The svstem is workable with toda\'"s 
technology'. For cash programs such as 
federal retirement, social security', 
unemployment insurance, or ,AFDC^, 
benefits would be electronicalK- deposited 
directl)' into recipient bank accounts 
electronicalK-. If people didn't have bank 
accounts, these could be created once the 
individual enrolled in a program, for "non- 
c;ish " programs such as food stamps, 
participants would ha\e accounts through 
which they could make purchases at 
approved food stores — analogous to credit 
cards with credit limits. Stores would debit 
accounts as eligible items were purchased. 
The entire s\'stem could operate on or be 
compatible with the existing commercial 
infrastructure through which private funds 
are transferred electronicalK'. 

Agencies have begun experiments with 
electronic benefits transfers. Welfare checks, 
food stamps, and state-collected child 
support, for example, are distributed 
electronically in Maryland. There are test 
sites in Iowa, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wyoming. 
We know that a joint federal-state effort to 
transfer welfare benefits electronicalK' 
works — and works well. The s\'stem is 
strongly supported b\' recipients, the state 
welfare agencies, food retailers, banks, and 
participating commercial networks. We also 
know that direct federal delivery of fiinds b\' 
electronics is cost-effective. We cant yet 
project with certaint}' what the savings 
might be, but preliminan,- estimates suggest 
Si billion over five years once electronic 
benefits transfer of food stamps is fulK- 
implemented. 

In the future, the eoneept of electronic 
governnient can go bevond transferring 
money and other benefits by issuing plastic. 



"smart" benefit cards. With a computer 
chip in the card, participants could receive 
public assistance benefits, enroll in training 
programs, receive vnerans services, or pay 
for dav care. The card would contain 
information about participants" financial 
positions and would separateK' track their 
benefit accounts — thus minimizing fraud. 
Electronic government will be fairer, more 
secure, more responsive to the customer, 
and more etFicent than our present paper 
based s\'stems. 

Barriers still stand in the way. Agencies 
will ha\'e to work together to develop a 
comprehensive nationwide strategy for 
implementation; it will do no good for each 
agenc%' to develop its own process. We will 
need to sr.^engthen the partnership between 
state and federal governments in developing 
and operating the system. We will have to 
eliminate some regulations that would 
prevent this radical change in how 
government operates. And the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology w-ill 
have to issue final standards and protocols 
for electronic signatures to facilitate 
electronic Rinds transfers and the electronic 
approval of budget and financial 
documents. 

^CXXOW. Federal agencies willexpatid 
their iise of electronic goventment,^^ 

Opportunities abound for cutting 
operating costs by using 
telecommunications technologies. The 
National Performance Review has identified 
.several projects that would improve 
governments productivity and reduce the 
burden of reporting on individuals and 
businesses, 

The IRS is introducing an efficient 
computer svstem, automating tax returns, 
and creating a wholly new work 
environment for its 1 1 5.000 full-time 
personnel. The agena' currently operates a 
computer system put together in the 
1960s — not the tool our principal revenue 
collector should be using. To make the new 
s\'srem work, the agenr\' will need to figure 
our how to train its staff to operate in a 
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reenginecred agency. We will support the 
agenc\'s investments in new hardware and 
training, as discussed in Chapter 3. 

The IRS will also manage the creation ot 
an integrated electronic s\'stem tor financial 
hling, reporting, and tax payment by 1 996. 
The svstem will ser\'e federal, stare, and 
local txxpayers. It will allow the electronic 
filing of tax returns by individuals and 
companies, the electronic reporting ot 
wages and withholding information, and 
other data required by all levels ot 
government. In addition, the intcr-agenc)' 
Wage Reporting Simplification Project 
(WRSP) will be in place quickly — allowing 
businesses to file information once to serve 
many different purposes. The savings trom 
RiUv implementing this program over the 
life of the system have been projected at 
SI. 7 billion tor government agencies and 
Si 3.5 billion for private employers. 
Individuals will be able to file federal and 
state income taxes simultaneously through 
an Electronic Data Interchange, with their 
privac)' protected and fraud prevented 
through digital signature standards. 
Electronic filing alone will save the IRS and 
state agencies from having to mail out the 
equivalent ot 75 boxcars ot forms. 

Working together, the Labor 
Department and IRS will develop an 
automated system all emplo\'ers can use to 
file electronically the pension plan forms 
employers required by the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act.''* Az 
present, it costs the Internal Revenue 
Service more than $10 million a year to 
enter all these forms into its data base. 

The Labor Department will develop 
computer programs to determine quickly 
the appropriate wages on federal ser\'ice 
contracts.''^ Currently, all federal agencies 
contracting for ser\'ices — trom cleaning 
ser\'ices to building management — must 
apply to the department for a determination 
of appropriate wages. The process is 
supposed to ensure that federal contracts 
don't undermine local prevailing wages. The 
pro cess takes an average ot 57 days and, 
with a growing number of ser\'icc contract.s, 
more and more are subject to delays. 



We will continue investing in the Social 
Security Administrations massive project to 
create a single iiationwide disability' 
processing system.'"'' This will require 
considerable investments in new 
telecommunications and computer systems 
as well as in staff' retraining. It will also 
mean that the SSA will have to work 
cooperatively with state-run disability 
determination offices, set pertormance 
standards, and take over those that dont 
meet standards. \Lany ot the systems worst 
processing bottlenecks are in the state offices 
that approve individual claims. 



Money for Numbers 

The National Technical Information Service 
runs a large and complex information collecrion 
and marketing operation. It Is the nations largest 
clearinghouse for scientific and technical 
information. Yet it covers the costs of its operations 
without receiving a penny in federal 
appropriations. Its customers pay — and their 
numbers are growing every year. 

NTIS s archives contain about 2 million 
documents (from research reports to patents), more 
than 2,000 data files on tape, diskette, or CD- 
ROM, and 3,000 software programs. This resource 
is growing at the rate of about 70,000 items each 
year. NTIS s press releases, on-line services, and 
CD-ROMs serve 70,000 customers, three-quaners 
of whom are from busitiess and industry. 

In 1991, NTIS collected $30.7 million in 
revenues — 77 percent from its clearinghouse 
activities, the rest from other government agencies 
that reimburse NTIS for patent licensing services, 
and from billing other agencies for producing and 
distributing documents. T TIS is required by law to 
be self-sufficient. 
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Some of these investments will require 
C.ongressional appropriations. But some can 
be financed through th-> innovation Rinds, 
described above, and some will become 
possible to pay tor as soon as rigid budget 
regulations are relaxed. 

Action: Fede}-al agencies ivill develop 
and market data bases to business.'' 

l-ederal agencies must treat the data thev 
compile and process as potentially valuable 
resources. Congress alerted the bureaucracy- 
to the value ot information in 1991 by 
passing the American 'lechnolog}' 
Preeminence Act. The act required federal 
agencies to transfer to the National 
Technical Information Service copies of 
federallv funded research. At NTIS, the 
information is organized and made available 
to research scientists in academia and in 
industry. NTIS has developed an aggressive 
marketing strategy and pricing policy that 
have greatly increased its revenues. 

The Census Bureau has pioneered the 
use of computer technology such as CD- 
ROM technology to make feder;il data 
available. By 1 992, the Bureau sold census 
data to 380,000 customers on tape or disc 
directly, and served another 1 . 1 million 
customers indirectly. 

Unfortunately, some federal agencies lag 
behind private data retailers in the services 
they offer their customers. People buying 
Census data must order it through paper 
order forms or by telephone during business 
hours — only 9 hours a day, 5 days a week. If 
private software companies offer 24-hoiir a 
day technical support, so should the Census 
Bureau. 

Other agencies will begin to exploit the 
potential of the information they collect. 
The Commerce Department, for example, 
will develop a manufacturing technology 
data bank that brings together information 
residing in the National Institute of 
Standards and Technolog}', the Defense 
Department, federal research hiboratorics, 
and other organivuuions. Commerce will 
also use its climate data as the basis for 
developing a National Environmental Data 



Index. Good data will be vital in solving the 
problems associated with global climate 
changes. The U.S. must be a leader in 
developing these information resources. 

Action: In partnership with state and 
local governments atid private companies, 
we will a'eate a National Spatial Data 
Infrastructure, 

Dozens of agencies collect spatial data — 
for example, geophysical, environmental, 
land use, and transportation data. They 
spend S 1 to 3 billion a year on these efforts. 
The administration will develop a National 
Spatial Data Infrastructure, (NSDl) to 
integrate all of these data sources into a 
single digital resource accessible to anyone 
with a personal computer. This resource will 
help land developers and conservationists, 
transportation planners and those 
concerned with mineral resources, and 
farmers and city water departments. 

Because of the value of the data, it will be 
possible to attract private sector funding for 
its collection, processing, and distribution. 
The Federal Geographic Data Committee, 
which operates under the auspices of OMB, 
plans to raise enough non-federal funding 
to pay for at least 50 percent of the projects 
cost. It will set the standards for data 
collection and processing by all agencies to 
ensure that NSDI can be developed as 
economically as possible. 

Action: The Internal Revettue Service 
will develop a system that lets people pay 
taxes by a-edit card,^^ 

The Customs Service lets people pay 
duties on imported goods by credit card. 
Americans should have the same convenient 
way to pay taxes. It will save time and cut 
the IRS's collection costs." There is one 
hitch: Those who pay by credit card cculd 
avoid paying back taxes simply by filing for 
personal bankruptcy. This escape 
mechanism can't be employed today 
because back taxes arc, under bankruptcy 
law, a "non-dischargeable" debt— that is, 
thev arc a debt that remains even after 
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someone becomes insolvent. Therefore, the 
use of credit cards for tax payments should 
he delayed until Congress has amended the 
bankruptc)- statute to prevent taxes paid by 
credit card from becoming a dischargeable 
debt. Our goal is to incrca.se customer 
convenience, not to open up another 
loophole through which people can dodge 
paving delinquent taxes. 

Reengineering to Use 
Cost-Cutting Tools 

C)ur reinvented government will be able 
to cut Rirther costs by using new ways to 
earn,' out traditional duties. To begin with, 
we will have to get a lot smarter about how 
we design government programs. The 
President s Management Council will play a 
lead role in helping government learn from 
its past failures and successes to design 
better programs, in addition, new 
approaches to regulation — such as 
negotiated rule making — can reduce 
conrtict and produce better results. Finally, 
alternative techniques for resolving disputes 
can avoid many ot the costs of traditional 
litigation. 

Action: The President's Management 
Council will help agencies design and 
redesign better programs. ° 

As taxpa\'ers and customers we have 
been, time and time again, victims of the 
thoughtless expansion of government. 
NX^ien new programs were introduced or 
old ones retargeted, litde thought wa.s given 
to what economists blandly label "second 
order effects" — the unintended and 
unwanted consequences ot actions. 1 he.se 
unintended consequences are the collateral 
damage responsible tor so much ot the 
waste documented in this report. When we 
placed limits on crop dcficienc)' payments, 
we didn't realize how easy it would be to 
establish eligible shell-corporations. When 
we added new procurement standards, we 
didn't anticipate the difficulties caused by 
centralized decision making. Wlien we tried 



to target training programs on dislocated 
workers, we didn't anticipate die 
bureaucratic hassles involved in establishing 
eligibility. 

But the tact that we did ;/o? anticipate 
consequences does not mean that we could 
;zo?have done so. Many different programs 
have been tried — by federal agencies, by 
state and local agencies, and by 
governments overseas. We have built up 
what lawyers would call "case law": lots ot 
ii-^^-tul precedents about what works and 
what doesn't. The trouble is that, unlike 
case law, these precedents aren't easy to find. 
C'ongressional staff or agency employees 
designing new programs have no systematic 
way to find out what has been tried before 
and how well it has worked. The result? 
Endless reinvention of third rate or tailed 
programs. 

In 198 1 , for example, the chairman of 
the House Banking Committee asked the 
Congressional Budget Office if it knew of 
any studies evaluating government loans as 
an efTective policy tool. CBO did not. Yet 
the federal government had lent hundreds 
of billions of dollars — and it continues to 
do so today. The price we pay for this 
ignorance is a mountain of delinquent debt 
and a raft of discredited government 
initiatives. Too many policies and programs 
are built on equally feeble foundations. 

In 1988, Congress recognized this 
dilemma and provided for the 
establishment of a National Commission on 
Executive Organization, patterned after the 
first Hoover Commission. Its charter would 
have included a requirement to "establish 
criteria for use by the President and 
Congress in evaluating proposals tor 
government corporations and government- 
sponsored enterprises and subsequently 
overseeing their performance." ' The new 
commission could have been activated by 
presidential directive. It was not. 

To begin our attack on ignorance, the 
President should direct the President's 
Management Cxiuncil to make program 
design a formal discipline throughout the 
federal government. The PMC will 
commission the preparation and 
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publication oi a program design handbook 
and establish pilot efforts within agencies to 
strengthen their ability to design programs. 
These pilot programs will help senior 
management design new programs, evaluate 
current programs, and create models ior 
many different c\'pes oi programs (research 
contracts, loan programs, t;ix preferences, 
and insurance programs to name just a few.) 

Since many programs originate in 
Congress, the Legislative branch should ;ilso 
work to improve staff capacir.'. We urge the 
Offices of the Legislative Counsel, the 
Congressional Research Ser\'ice, and the 
General Accounting Office to fill this role. 
As both the legislative and executive 
branches elevate the discipline of program 
design, we will get better programs and less 
contentious relations between the two 
branches oi government. 

But we need more than good programs. 
We need better rules and more efficient 
rulemaking. Federal agencies administer 
tens of thousands of laws, rules, and 
regulations — ;ind the number is growing 
quickly. For better or worse, governments 
rulemaking, even more than its 
appropriations, shapes our lives. 

Costs, for the most part, are oftset by 
benefits. Our system of laws and rules is the 
foundation ior our economic success. It 
defines and protects personal and property 
rights and provides the framework for the 
orderly conduct of social and business 
affairs. 

But some aspects of rulemaking don t 
work well. As rules extend into increasingly 
complex areas of our environment, 
workplace safer.-, health, and social rights, 
their consequences — both deliberate and 
unintended — iilso grow. As this happens, 
we introduce more and more safeguards 
into the rulemaking process. The result is 
not always what we want. Hearings, 
reviews, revisions, more reviews, more 
hearings, and even more reviews are 
cumbersome, costly, and time consuming. 
For example, because the Department of 
Health and Human Services has been slow 
to issue regulations on such \'it;il areas as the 
;illocation of funds for the elderly and for 



children, states have had to introduce their 
own regulations without the benefit of 
federal guidance. Some of these state 
regulations have later been overturned after 
federal regulations were eventually issued, 
leaving states financially liable. 

New rules and regulations can also 
generate cosdy litigation — a bonanza for 
law\-ers. Agencies writing the rules to 
implement environmental laws, according 
to one expert, often find "too frequently 
that their proceedings become a 
battleground for interest groups and other 
affected parties — in effect litde more than 
the first round of the expected litigation." - 

There are better ways to m;ike rules. A 
small group of federal agencies h;is pioneered 
a process called negotiated rulemaking. In 
1 990, Congress recognized and encouraged 
the process with p;issage of the Negotiated 
Rulemaking Act. We believe negotiated 
rulemaking — colloquially referred to as "reg 
neg" — is a process ever\' rulem;iking agency 
should use more frequendy." ' 

Action: Agencies tvill make greater use of 
negotiated rule making. ' 

The "reg neg" process brings together 
representatives of the agencies and affected 
groups before draft regulations are issued 
and before all sides have formally declared 
war. The group meets with a mediator or 
"facilitator." The negotiators reach 
consensus on the regulation by evaluating 
their own priorities and making trade-offs. 
The negotiating process allows informal 
give and take that can never happen in 
court or in a public hearing. If agreement is 
reached, the agenc\' can publish the 
proposed rule, accompanied by a discussion 
of the issues raised during negotiations. 
Even if both sides are too far apart to reach 
consensus, agency staff learn a lot during 
the process that helps them improve the 
regulations. When the parties do reach 
consensus, regulations are issued faster and 
cosdy litigation is avoided. 

When EPA applied reg neg techniques to 
the issue of emission standaids for wood 
burning stoves, it was able to put standards 
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into effect two years taster, and with much 
better tactual input, than it could have 
without negotiations. Manufacturers of 
stoves, in turn, were able to begin retooling 
to meet standards without another two 
years oFuncertaint}'. 

Action: Agencies tvill expand their use of 
altetttative dispute resolution 
techniques. ' 

Federal agencies also need better and 
cheaper wavs to resolve disputes. Enforcing 
thousands ot difficult and sometimes 
controversial rules — however caretiilly they 
are designed — leads to disagreements. State 
and local governments, businesses, and 
citizens challenge Washington's right to 
regulate certain issues, or they challenge the 
the enforcement of specific regulations. 

Solving these disputes can be expensive. 
It involves high-priced lawyers, it clogs the 
courts, and it delays action. Each year, 
24,000 litigation matters reach the 530 RiU- 
time attorneys and 220 support staffers 
employed by the Labor Department alone. 
It often tiikes years to resolve these disj~utes, 
postponing the implementation of 
important programs and preventing a lot of 
people from doing what they are paid to do. 

In some cases, litigation is important: It 
interprets the law, sets important 
precedents, and serves as a deterrent to 
fiiture wrongdoing. But in many cases, no 
one really wins — and the taxpayer loses. It is 
often cheaper to resolve conflicts through 
new techniques known collectively as 



Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR). 

Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR) 
includes mediation (a neutral third party 
helps the disputants negotiate), early neutral 
evaluation (a neutral, often expert, person 
evaluates the merits of both sides), 
factfinding (a neutral expert resolves 
disputes that arise over matters of fact, not 
interpretation), settlement judges (a 
mediator settles disputes coming before 
tribunals), mini-trials (a structured 
settlement process), and arbitration (an 
arbitrator issues a decision on the dispute). 

Overcrowded courts are already 
encouraging private litigants to use ADR. 
Private contracts often specify the use of 
ADR to resolve disagreements among 
signatories. In 1990, Congress passed the 
Administrative Dispute Resolution Act, 
authorizing even,' federal agenq.' to develop 
its own ADR policy. Some have, but some 
have dragged their feet. 

Those that have used ADR have saved 
time and money and avoided generating ill 
will. The Labor Department started a pilot 
program last year for OSHA and Wage and 
Hour cases and found it much quicker and 
cheaper. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation saved more than S400,000 
with a single, small pilot program. The 
Farmers" Home Administration has used 
ADR on foreclosure cases — not only saving 
money but actuallv avoiding foreclosure on 
several families. This type of innovation 
should spread faster and further across the 
federal government. 
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Conclusion 



If we follow these steps, we will move 
much closer to a government that costs 
less and works better for all of us. It will 
be leaner, more effective, fairer, and more 
up-to-date. It will be a government worth 
what we pay for it. 

We do not deny that many groups will 
oppose the actions we propose to take. We 
all want to see cuts made, but we want 
them elsewhere. Eliminating or cutting 
programs hurts. But it hurts less, at least in 
the long run, than the practice of 
government as usual. Writing about 
Britain's monarchy in the eighteenth 
century, Samuel Pepys once observed that it 



was difficult for the king to spend a million 
pounds and get his money s worth. 
Fawning courtiers, belligerent Lords and 
hundreds of other claimants each 
demanded their share. The same is true 
today. The money spigot in Washington is 
much easier to turn on than to turn off — 
and too litde of the funds that gush from it 
irrigate where water is scarce. That is why 
we have not simply offered a list of cuts in 
this report. Instead, we have offered a new 
process — a process of incentives that will 
imbue government with a new 
accountability to customers and a new 
respect for the publics money. 
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Conclusion 

Tlmigh I do not believe that a pLint will spring up where no seed hits been, I have great faith in a 
seed. Con vh ice me that you have a seed there, and I am prepared to expect wonders. 

Henry David Thoreau 



Unlike many past efforts to 
change the government, 
the National 
Performance Review will 
not end with the 
publication of a report. 
We have identified what we must do to 
make government work better and cost less: 
We must ser\'e our customers, cut red tape, 
empower employees to get results, and cut 
back to basics. Now, we will take action. 

The task is immense. The federal 
government has 2. 1 million civilian 
employees. 800,000 postal workers, 1.8 
million military personnel, and a SI. 5 
trillion budget — more than the entire gross 
domestic product of Germany, the worlds 
third largest economy. 

The National Performance Review has 
identified the problems and defined 
solutions. The President will issue 
directives, cabinet secretaries will change 
administrative practices, and Office of 
Management and Budget will issue 
guidance. We will work with Congress for 
legislation where it's needed. Senseless 
regulations will be repealed; mechanisms to 
enhance customer service will be created; 
change will begin. 

But we do not pretend to have solved 
ever}- problem. We will transform the 
federal government only if our action.s — 



T/?iy performance review will not produce 
another report just to gather dust in some 
warehouse. We have enough of them already. 

President Bill Clinton 

Remarks announcing die National Performance Review, 

March 3, 1993 



and the Reinvention Teams and Labs now 
in place in every department — succeed in 
planting a seed. That seed will sprout only if 
we create a process of ongoing change that 
branches outward from the work we have 
already done. 

How we proceed will be as important as 
what we have done to date. We must avoid 
the pull of implementation models that are 
familiar and comfortable but poorly suited 
to today's world. We must avoid creating 
new bureaucracies to reform the old. We 
must actively involve government leaders at 
:ill levels. We must seek the guidance of 
those who have successfully transformed 
large organizations in both the private and 
public sectors. 

The nature of our strategies will no 
doubt cause discomfort. They will be 
unfamiliar. Thev will not look like business 
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.IS usiuil. They will chalkiiiic the current 
federal culture. And they will dem.ind 
rLsk-takiiiii. 

!{■ we are to brint^ about true chansie, 
however, some discomfort is inevitable. Our 
^trates^ies are n;)t untested; they have been 
u.sed successfully by both public and private 
or2;ani7.;uions throut^hout the country-. 

lo succeed where others have hiiled, the 
President and \'ice President ha\e 
committed to specific initiatives that will 
create a culture capable of sustaining 
fundamental chansie. This shift in culture 
will not occur overnit^ht. lo bring it about, 
we will continue: 

• a cascading process of education, 
participation, and ownersh.ip at the 
highest lev els of the executive 
branch; 



we're trying to do is to create a large 
number of changes, simultaneously, in the 
federal government Because if you just change 
one thing without changing some of the other 
things that need to he changed, we won't get 
anywhere. 

We can bring the quality revolution, for 
example, into the federal workforce as well as it 
could possibly be done, and if we didn't fix 
some of the other problems, it wouldn't amount 
to much. We could fix the personnel system, but 
if we didn't fix the budgetary system and the 
procurement system, then we would still be 
mired in a lot of the difficulties that we 
encounter today We are trying to do a lot of 
things at the same time. 

Vice President Al Gore 

Town Hall Meeting, 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
August 4. 1993 
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• rwo-wa\' communication with 
federal employees and their 
organizations; 

• bi-parti.san partnership with C^ongress; 

• proce.s.ses to listen to and u.se 
feedback from customers and 
citizens; and 

• government-wide mechanisms to 
monitor, coordinate, and facilitate 
plans for reinvention. 

The administration has already taken a 
number of steps to bring about the changes 
we are recommending. 

First, we have launched Reinvention 
Teams and Reinvention Labs in ever\' 
department to continue seeking ways to 
improve the government and put these 
ideas in practice. 

Seconds we have begun to work — and 
will continue to expand relationships — 
with leaders and representatives of federal 
employees from throughout the 
trovernment. Indeed, the National 
Performance Review is the first 
government-wide change initiative to be 
run and staffed by federal employees. Our 
actions will make employees" jobs better, 
and their participation will make our 
actions better. 

Third the President and Vice President 
have begun to work with the cabinet to 
develop performance agreements that will 
institutionalize a commitment to and 
establish accountabilit)' for change. 

Fourth, we have developed a mechanism 
to spread our basic principles throughout 
the go\'ernment. The President will meet 
with the cabinet to develop strategies 
reflecting these principles and ideas, 
committing all involved to t;ike 
rcsponsibilit)' for changing the way we do 
business. Cabinet members will then go 
through the same process with their senior 
managers, who will go through it widi their 
.senior managers, and so on. 

Fifth, die President is establishing a 
management council to monitor change 
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and provide guidance and resources to 
diose working to bring it about. The 
Presidents Management Council will be 
charged with responsibility for changing the 
culture and management of the federal 
government. 

Sixth, the Federal Quality Institute will 
help agencies with access to information, 
education, research, and consultation on 
quality management. Like our other 
initiatives, this models a basic tenet of the 
behavior we recommend — encouraging 
managers to define their ovm missions and 
tasks, but providing the support they need 
to do a good job. 

Seventh, we vwll launch future reviews of 
the federal government, targeted at specific 
problems. The National Performance 
Review was a learning experience; we 
learned what we could do in six months, 
and what we still need to do. We focused 
heavily on the basic systems that drive 
federal agencies: the budget, personnel, 
procurement, financial management, 
accountability, and management systems. 
In subsequent reviews, we will narrow our 
focus. For example, we plan a review of the 
antiquated federal field office structure, 
which dates from the 1930s and contains 
some 30,000 field offices. (See Chapter 4.) 
Other targets might include the 
abandonment of obsolete programs; the 
elimination of unproduaive subsidies; the 
redesign of foiled programs; the redefinition 
of relationships between the federal 
government and state and local 
governments; and the reinvigoration of 
relationships between the executive and 
legislative branches. 

Finally, the National Performance 
Review will continue to rely on its greatest 
asset: the federal employees who made it 
happen. They have all worked hard for 
change, and many will continue to work on 
reinvention in their own agencies. They 
constitute a network that will reach out to 
other employees, sharing their enthusiasm, 
energy, and ideas. 

During this process, a vision of change 
will emerge beyond that which is contained 
in this report. Leadership and management 




values will, over time, change — not in 
response to a mandate, but because people 
are working together to change their 
government. If we have done our job well, 
the next generation of changes wall be built 
on the foundation we have laid with this 
report. We are merely initial planners; the 
President, the Vice President, the cabinet, 
federal managers and employees will be the 
architects and builders. 

Despite all the horror stories and years of 
scorn heaped on federal employees, our 
government is staffed by people committed 
to their jobs, qualified to do them better, 
and hungry for the opportunity to try. The 
environment and culture of government 
have discouraged many of these people; the 
system has undermined itself But we can — 
and will — change that environment and 
culture. 

Over time, it will become increasingly 
obvious that people are not the problem. As 
old ways of thinking and acting are replaced 
by a culture that promotes reinvention and 
quality, a new face of government will 
appear — the face of employees newly 
empowered and newly motivated, and of 
customers newly satisfied. 

What Reinventing Government 
Means for You 

We have talked enough of what we will 
do and how we will change. The more 
important question is how life will change 
iov you, the American people. 

If we succeed — if the administration can 
implement our recommended actions and 
Congress can pass our legislative package — 
you will begin to see a different 
government. Your mail will be delivered 
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more rapidly. When you call a Social 
Security office, you'll get through. When 
you call the Internal Revenue Service, you'll 
get accurate answers — and if you don't, you 
will no longer be penalized. 

If you lose your job, a local career center 
will help you find a new one. If you want 
retraining, or you want to go back to 
school, you'll find coimselors who can help 
you sort out your options, pick the best 
program, and pay for it. If you nm a 




small business, you will have fewer forms to 
fill out. 

If you live in public housing, your 
apartment complex might get cleaner and 
safer. Perhaps you'll even be able to move 
your femily to a safer, quieter, more stable 
neighborhood. 

Our workplaces will get safer because 
they are inspected more often. Our water 
will get cleaner. Your local government will 
work better because it is no longer 
hamstrung by silly federal regulations. 

And perhaps the federal debt — that $4 
trillion albatross around the necks of our 



children and grandchildren — ^will slow its 
ramp^e. Our federal ^encies will begin to 
figure out, bit by bit by bit, how to cut 
spending, eliminate the obsolete, and 
provide better ser\ace for less money. 

You will begin to feel, when you walk 
into a post office or social security office or 
employment service or veterans' hospital, 
like a valued customer. We will begin to 
spend more money on things you want and 
need — health care, training, education, 
environmental protection — and less on 
bureaucracy. One day you will be able to 
conclude that you are getting a dollar of 
value for every dollar of taxes you pay. 

This is our vision of a government that 
works better and costs less. We know it will 
not come to be overnight, but we believe it 
is a vision we can bring to life. We believe 
this because we have already seen this vision 
come to life — in local governments, in state 
agencies, even in a few federal ^encies. We 
believe it is the right\\s\on. for government 
as we approach the 21st century. 

It will take more than a dedicated 
President and Vice President to make this 
vision a reality, however. It will take more 
than dedicated employees. It will take 
dedicated citizens, willing to work long and 
hard to improve their government. 

It will take citizens willing to push their 
social security offices and unemployment 
offices to treat them like customers — and to 
demand that their voices be heard when 
they don't get satisfaction. It will take 
citizens willing to demand information 
about the performance of their federal 
organizations. And it will take citizens 
willing to act on the basis of that 
information. 

As our President has said so often, the 
fiiture is ours — if we have the courage to 
create it. 
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Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99* 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change In Change In 

Spending Revenues 



AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

AIDOI Redefine and Focus AID's Mission and Priorities 

With the end of the Cold War, AID must rethinic how it will operate. 
NPR recommends steps to plan for this now mission and proposes new 
authorizing legislation to define its post-Cold War mission and priorities. 

AID02 Reduce Funding, Spending and Repotting Micromanagement 

Eliminate AID's outdated or unduly burdensome repotting requirements and 
reduce legislative earmarks to provide greater operating flexibility. 

AID03 Overhaul the AID Personnel System 

Recommendations include changes in AID's personnel system to integrate 
its multiple systems and review benefits. 

AID04 Manage AID Employees and Consultants as a Unified Work Force 

Lift some current personnel restrictions and give managers authority to manage 
staff resources more efficiendy and effeaively. 

AID05 Establish an AID Innovation Capital Fund 

Create a capital investment fund to improve informauon and financial 
management systems and customer service. 

AID06 Reengineer Management ofAID Projects and Programs 

AID should use pilot programs and new approaches to emphasis flexibility, 
innovation, customer service and program results. 

AID07 Consolidate or Close AID Overseas Missions 

AID should regionalize mL<Bions and staff services overseas and dose 
nonessential missions. It should establish "graduauon" criteria for 
countries receiving U.S. assistance. 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

USDAOl End the Wool and Mohair Subsidy 

The subsidy is no longer needed since wool is no longer a strategic commodity. 

USDA02 Eliminate Federal Support for Honey 

Eliminate the honey subsidy because the program does not serve the 
intended purpose of ensuring the availability of honeybees for crop pollination. 

USDA03 Reorganize the Department of Agriculture to Better Accomplish Its Mission, 
Streamline Its Field Structure and Improve Service to Its Customers 
USDA should streamline its field operations to eliminate unnecessary offices, 
reduce costs and better serve formers. 

USDA04 Implement a Consolidated Farm Management Plan 

TTie farm management plan proposed by Secretary Espy provides an 
opportunity to simplify regulations for farm management and is a good way to 
consolidate competing requirements into a single plan for each farm. 

USDA05 Administer the Employment and Training Requirements for 
Food Stamp Recipients More EfiFectively and Efficiently 
Redirect funds from an ineffeaivc training program for food stamp recipients 
and allow them to participate in programs with proven results. 

USDA06 Encourage Better Food Package Management Practices and Facilitate Multi-State 
Contracts for Infant Food and Formula Cost Containment in the WIC Program 

nie recommendation encourages increased competition among infant formula 
vendors and manufacturers of other items in the UDSDA's Special Supplemental Food 
Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC). Savings accrue to program. 



-$923.0 
-15.0 

-1,673.6 

cbe 
-l,041.r* 
-500.0** 



$0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
cbe 
0.0 
0.0 



* Fiscal estimates were made for 1 994 only where action could impaa spending in that year. Most estimates cover 1995-99. 
Estimates shown arc for cumulative budget authority changes. Negative numbers indicate reduced spending. 

** TTic NPR recommends that these savings be redirected to alternative ases. Savings totals exclude these amounts. 

*** Savings will be invested in the program to serve additional customers. 

cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na= not applicable — recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but does not directly reduce budget authority. 
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Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change In Change In 

Spending Receipts 



USDA07 Deliver Food Stamp Benefits Via Electronic Benefits Transfer to Improve Service 
to Customen While Remaining Cost Efiective 

Use electronic technology to distribute food stamp benefits, thereby 
improving service and reducing the need for current paper stamps. 



cbe 



cbc 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

DOCOl Reinvent Federal Economic and R^onal Development Efibrts na 
Improve coordiiudon of federal economic development efforts with the goals 
of eliminatiiig duplication and l>etter directing federal resources to improve 
business conditions. 

DOC02 Provide Better Coordination to Refiacus and Leverage Federal Export Promotion na 
This recoramendadon is designed to improve federal services to U.S. businesses 
competing in the world export markets. 

DOC03 Reform the Federal £]q>ort Control System fiir Commercial Goods na 
To help ensure leading U.S. industries are compedtive in the global marketplace, 
changes should be made in the export control system. 

DOC04 Str«aigdientiu:Toaiism Policy Council na 
Revitalize the Tourism Policy Council and give it greater authority to coorditute 
federal tourism promodon efforts. 

DOC05 Cnsate Public /Private Competition for the NCAA Fleet cbe 

A pilot program is recommended to open the Nadonal Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administradon fleet to public and private compeddon to bolster the aging fleet. 

DOC06 Improve Matine Fisheries Management 0.0 

To help protea fishing resources and provide new income to the govenmient, NCAA 
should collaborate with Congress and fishit^ industry representadves to establish 
appropriate user fees to help oflfeet management costs for nadonal fishery zones. 

DOC07 Provide EDA Public Woiks Loan Guarantee* for Infi'astructure Assistance na 

This recotnmendadon would provide the Economic Development 
Administradon with authority to use part of its fimding as a reserve for loan 
guarantees for various public economic development projects. 

DOC08 Establish a Mannfactuting Technology Data Bank na 
To help U.S. manufiicturing firms increase their technical capabilities. Commerce 
should create a new database to provide technical information and conta' 

DOC09 Expand dbe Electronic Availability of Census Data na 
To inaease access to and use of census dau, the Census Bureau should 
create a computerized census information center. 

DOCIO Amend the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act to Increase the Data na 
Quality of the National Trade Data Bank 

This recommendation oudincs improvements needed in the quality and quantity 
of data in this business-oriented data bank 

DOCII ElirnLaateL^jsIative Barriers to the Exdiaiige of Business Data Among na 
Federal Statistical Agencies 

Eliminate l^islative barriers to the exchange of business data among federal 
agencies (the Census Bureau, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Bureau of 
Economic Analysis) to reduce the reporting burden on American business. 

DOC12 Establish a Single Civilian Operational Environmental Polar Satellite Program -300.0 
To reduce duplication and save taxpayers a billion dollars over the next decade, 
various cuaent and proposed polar satellite programs should be consolidated 
under NOAA 

DOC13 Use Sampling to Muumize Cost of the Decennial Census cbe 

Use sampling rather than more cosdy methods of counting nonrespondents to 

next deciennial census. (Savings will occur but are beyond the time frame of this analysis.) 



na 



cbc 



375.0 



0.0 



cbc 



cbc = cannot be estimated (due to data limiutions or uncertainties about implementation rime lines). 

na= not applicable— recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but does not directiy reduce budga aurfiority. 
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Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(iWiliions of Dollars) 
Change In . Change In 
Spending Receipts 



DOC14 Build a Business and Economic Infonnation Node for the Information Highway 
10 assist in the distribution of government information to private citizens, 
Commerce should build a business and economic information node to die 
information highway." 

DOC15 Increase Access to Capital for Minority Busmesses 

Commerce and SBA should provide die President witii recommendations to 
improve SBA and Minority Business Development Administration programs. 



cbc 



cbe 



DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

— The Bottom-Up Review 
This is a general summary of die Bottom-Up Review of DOD's force struaure 
and requirements and its part in die National Performance Review effort. 
A tool of $79 billion in savings dirough 1997 are already incorporated into the 
1 resident s 1994 budget. These savings are not included in die NPR analysis. 

— Acquisition Reform 
The DOD acquisition system is lai^e and extraordinarily complex. It needs 
to enable DOD to take advantage of die technological advances and efficient 
procurement practices of die commercial marketplace. 

DODOl R^Jljte Policy Duecriyes to Indude Better Guidance and Fewer Procedures 
pop should clanfy pohcy direaives and procedures to reduce administrative 
burden and imnecessaty n^ulatory controls. 

DOD02 Establish a Unified Budget for the Dqiartment of Defense 

Give commanders greater flexibility to set priorities, solve fUnding problems. 

and resolve unplanned requirements at die lowest appropriate operating level. 
DOD03 Purchase Best Value Common Supplies and Services 

Allow managers and commanders to purchase die best value common supplies 

and services trom public, private, or nonprofit sources. 
DOD04 Outsource Non-core Department of Defense Functions 

By contracting out non-core fUnctions (from towing services to certain information 

technology fimaions). DOD will be bener able to focus on its core responsibilities. 
DODOS Create Incentives for the Department of Defense to Generate Revenues 

1 his recommendation proposes giving managers and commanders die ability to 

generate income at die installation level by allowing die Corps of Engineers to 

recover its costs for processing certain cx)mmerical applications and by establishing 

goals tor solid waste reduaion and recycling. 

DOD06 fctablish Promote a Productivity-Enhancing Capital Investment Fund 

DOD should be audionzed to expand its capital investment fUnd and manage its 

operations in a more business-like manner. 
DOD07 Create a Healthy and Safe Environment for Department of Defense Activities 

1 o create a safe environment. DOD must take action in die areas of clcan-up of 

hazardous wastes, use of environmental technology, and pollution prevention. 
DODOS Establish a Defense Quality Workplace 

This is an internal department recommendation to encourage die use of quality 

management concepts at alllevels of DOD. m / 

DOD09 Maximize die Efficiency of DOD Health Care Operations 

Use emerging technology to upgrade care at DOD hcaldi care facilities and reduce 

costs to train health care professionals. 

DODIO Give Department ofpefcnse Installation Commanders More Autiiority and 
Responsibility Over Installation Management 

By giving DOD installation commanders more authority over installation 
management. DOD will be better able to manage its resources, provide services 
to Its employees and move toward more entrepreneurial management. 

cbe - cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainti«7bout rm'plementation time lines). 

na= not applicablc^recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but does not dirccdy reduce budget authority. 



cbe 



cbe 



cbc 



cbe 



-500.0 



-110.3 



cbe 



-.^50.0 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



60.0 



0.0 



cbe 



0.0 



cbc 
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Recommendation 



DODll 



DOD12 



Reduce National Guard and Reserve Costs 
Jhk ra^mmcndation mak« two diangcs in the cuircnt costs for reservists: 
(1) to limit compensaoon of federal employees on teseive duty to the ereater of 
avdian or reserve compensation or to allow the reservist to tal« annuJieavc; and 
2) to limit d,e basic allowance for quarter only to reservists who aauiy brW 

tl,^^tr °" *™ '"'^^'^ "^"^ P"^^"! 
Str^mlinc and Reorganize the U^. Araxy Corps of Engineers 

'"?P'*?'5"^' 1592 reorganization proposal that would 
educe die number of drvisujn office, from 1 1 to six and^Eow die Corps 
to work widi OMB and odier agencies to make maximum use of CorS' 
engmeermg and technical capabilides. ^ 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change In Change In 

Spending Receipts 



-900.0 



-68.0 



0.0 



0.0 



ED07 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

EDOl RcdesignOupterlofEIementaryandSecondaryEducadonAct s,onnn. *n« 
Recommendaaons focus education fUnds on die^estsmdene^d simplify ° ° ^'^ 

requirements on schools receiving federal education aid. Existing fl^r^S«aed 

miminate or ^nsohdate more dian 40 existing edu«^^^ 515.0 q.O 
free up fimds for use modier educational prx)Jams. H"B'<"««ana 

ED03 ComoUdated,eEisenhowttMathMdSdenceEducationP,t.g^ 

more coherent naaonal focus on teacher training and professional Ld^rZc 
ED04 ConsoUdate National Security Education Act Programs 

consolidated widi die Center for International Education in ED to ^trenXn 
foreign language study and eliminate duplication of effort. ^"g^«" 

ED05 Streamline and Improve d,e Department ofEducation's Grants Process rh. 

R^Z °" department's rulemaking process should be removed 

foittnttr:^t":^pp^^^^^ / 

ED06 Provide Incentives for die Department ofEducation's Debt Collection Service 

from defeulted smdent loans to pay for coUecrions costs, diereby providi^ 
an incenavc for increased coUecrions. ^ 

Simplify and Strcngtiien Institutional EligibiUty and Certification for 1 7s n 

Partjapaoon in Federal Student Aid ""«uontor .175.0 Q-O 

SL'^U — developing ways of measuring dc&ult indicators, creating profiles 
of h gh-r.sk institutions, and removing elgibUity of institutions to p^nidpatf fn 

Slm^eSotLT^--^'^^-^-'^'^-'-^^^ 

ED should cr^te an electronic system diat can be ^ 1.8 Q.O 

researchers and administrators to learn about depanment programs foTd"^ 
opponunities. best praaiccs and odicr information. 6™™^. nmaing 

ED09 W'-°vc Employee Devdopment Opportunities in Departm^^ 

ED should cr«.te a fUU speonim of aaivities which can contribute to caree" 

SoTImi''"^"'"'""'^^ 

• The NPR recommends that these';:;i;i;^r;dTr^c7t;ilt^r^^^^ 

cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncenainties about implementation time lines). 

na= not applicable-recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but does not direcdy reduce budget audiority. 
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Recommenda tion 
EDIO 



Fiscal Impact, 1 994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 



Change in 
Spending 



o.o* 



EDll 



ED12 



Eliminate the G«ntback Sututoiy Provision of the 
general Education Provisions A« 

BuJd a Professional, Mission-Driven Structure for Research 

NPR recommends establishing a research aHvi^orC^T,,^^^--, • , 

designed :o promote die National Goals 2000 themes. 



cbe 



cbe 



-570.0 



0.0 



DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

JX'"'' Contract Management 

i!?^S'P*'"''^''"^'''«^8i° Cleanup 

DOE03 MakeFieldFadll,yContractsOutc»me.Oriented 

Sd S« to r r"^'^ "'^'^ DOE "nt^^-^ process at 

«irr%tLtr "'"^ outcome-oriented to imW efficiency 

MpT^^^'^P°^^R^»"««nd Study Rates 

Sin^iS^r^f^^T-^^^^^^^^ 

DOE05 StrengthentheFederalEnergyManagementProgram 

S^„^''^'^"'°'i"'°P°«-CoWWarPriorities 

£ c "°" P"'"'''" e"''^^' "^<= of the DOE energy labs 

SaveCostsThroughPrivatePowerCogenenition 

1 his would allow die private sector to cogenerate power at DOF l=Kc , 
of saving money. DOD has similar audiority at th^ dmc ' 

fe"t^'''°^'^'^.'"''°^"Administnttion 

The federal government should divest its interests in the Alaska Power Administration. 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

&n:;f„~""' ' Flexibility for Local 

provide alternative, flexible apprchesTo mecting^e^ro^^al mL^^es " 
Streamlme EPA's Permit Program 



EPA02 



-2,150.0 



-112.0 



-20.5 



na 



-22.5 



cbe 



cbe 



0.0 



3,601.0 



0.0 



0.0 



-52.5 



0.0 
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Recommendation 

~ . W|^WI|U 

|Mn^'',^'''r^^°T^^°""''°'*^'^«°''°"«^''AwayfromPoUutionConm^^ cbc 

EPA needs to emphasize Dollution orevcnrinn h„ Jr^^U,^ ' .o--_- ^ wuuuui coc 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Mlilionsof Dollars) 



Change In 
Spending 



EPA04 



EPA05 



EPA06 



EPA07 



EPA08 



EPA09 



EPAIO 



EPAll 



vT>r *^ I • i-ouuaon rrcveoUon aad Away from Po 

El A needs to emphasize poUution prevention by implementing an effective 
polluaon prevenaon strategy that includes amending regulatioL and motivating 
the pnvate sector to mvest m cleaner, less poUuting technologies and practices 
pXti^n*' °f Economic «.d Market-Based Approaches to Reduce W««f 
EPA should work with Congress to propose language amending Ae Clean Water 
VPaTW'T"^ niarket-based approach^ to reduce later poUution 
iS^SorSon"'^ "^'^'^ ''^ -^^^^^l - Clean Water 

T<S<^ PartnersUps to Accelerate Development of Imiovative 

Sln^ZT"*^ I*"' EPA develop an action plan wiA specific milestones for 
improving the regulatory and statutory climate for innovative technologies. 
Stop die Eqtort of Banned Pesticides 

S?nS°,!i!i'^''' »° «°P exportation of 

banned pesnadesfbm the U.S. by June 1994. i~ - 

^ublis^Measutable Goals. Perfbnnance Standards and Strategic Plamung 

oSbleS^fs -"vironmenol goals for die range of environmental 

problems the U.S. &ces. The agency should also draft internal goals to provide 
direction for assessing and redirecting existing EPA strategies. 

Reform EPA's Contract Management Process 

Sr^r'iS"""^ L" ^P^> management process by implementing 

performance standards and by maximizing competition in the contracting process 

S,M^'"?'^'u ' Environmental Justice ITuough EPA's Operations 
P ■ '''"T"' ^ incorporate enviro^ental 

justice consideration mto all aspects of EPA operations. 
Promote Quality Science for Quality Decisions 

Improvements include establishing guidelines for professional development of EPA's 
^.cntific and technical staff and expanding the use of peer-review and J 
assurance procedures. M"^'^/ 

Reorganize EPA's Office of Enforcement 

Ey oSr^':S^ °f headquarters enforcement organization 



cbe 



Change In 
Receip ts 

cbe 



cbe 



EOPOl 



EOP02 



EOP03 



na 



na 



na 



cbe 



na 



na 



10.5 



na 



na 



na 



cbe 



na 



na 



0.0 



EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

NOTE: White House Office and Office of the Vice President 

The White House Office and the Office of the Vice President are regularly ~ 

emvented witfi eac^ change of administration. This analysis foo^^n the 
otiier portions ofthe Executive Office of the President. «^°ontne 

RiSiottef cbe 
These recommendations outline improvements ro streamline the government's 
paperwork review process and reduce unnecessary burdens on agenda 
Modify the OMB Circular System 

S'iLt""''' reinvigorate the process for the review, updating, and consolidation 
of management ciroJars. It should also develop uniforJnproSsses for deveS ne 
circulan and for obtaining input during tiieir development developing 

° mrJ"-"- ^-"^ ^P~^ve'. Coordmaaon with Sute 0.5 

The Trade Represenutive-s Office should examine the trade policy needs of state 
and local governments and work with them on relevant issues 

cbe = cannot be estimated (due ro data limita;i;;s;7u~;;^;;;^;;;;;"a"^^^^^ 

na= not applicable-recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but does not directly reduce budget autiiority. 
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Recommendation 



EOP04 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change In Change in 
Spending Receipts 



EOP05 



EOP06 



EOP07 



EOP08 



EOP09 



EOPIO 



EOPll 



EOP12 



-1.4 



O.I 



cbc 



(he 



cbc 



Improve Federal Advisory Committee Management 

Discontinuing the "anti pass the hat" langtuge annually inserted into 

Sml"^ ""^ """'^ """^ 'PP™P"="= P°°""S °f «^"- ^«o--s for 
certain mmti-agency projects. 

Reinvent OMB's Management Mission 

CrZ,T'"'*' ^■"f"' °^'"r^ QMS '° to provide 

better management mformation for Presidential decision making. 

Improve OMB's Relationship with Other Agendes 

S:£Sot pSS: ^ve's Trade Policy 

"So^nTrS"" """'"^ '° '"'P™^' '--S-^ policy 

S!^*" 'T'^' Representative's Negotiation Process 

I~n2;if ^""^ techniquesTr uptadfnT^ 

negotiaung slolls of its employees and Ae analysis of Ae n^gotiauon'^jSiSf. 
jEstablish a Customer Service Bureau in the EOP 

Using available r«ources. EOP management should establish a small one ston 
customer service bureau widiin die EOP one-stop 

l^nduct Qualitative Self-Reviews of Critical Administrative Processes 

JforX™ of ""r^™ Administratfo^d es-ablish 

^t^irmt^^rp^.^^^ 

Improw the Presidential Transition Prwxss 
Improve Administrative Processes 

?oi^"S'Si EOptd T"^ '"-'"P"^' '"'""^ administrative 

manSmll!? '"''"'''"S P™«"'"S- P^-P^f-o^k flow, and supply 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

'° """""^^ ^"P""'^^ '° Consequences of 

D^^^Ter ''"'^ ^'°P"'°'^ Customer-Driven Response to Catastrophic 
J^L^p^ '^"^ 'ff-'vely 
rrM ?'*"' Incentives to Reduce the Costs of a Disaster 
move toward reducing that cost ^' ^ ^'commendations will 

FEMA04 D^'IopASkilledManagementTeamAmongPoIiticalAppointeesand Career 

1 EMA icadciship to succcssflilly implement its new. all-hazards mission! 
cbc = cannot be estimated (due to 'i^^l^r^^^rZc^n^^n—,^^ 
not appl,.b,e-recommendation improves emciencyorredirectsreso.^^ 



cbc 



0.0 



0.0 



cbe 



cbe 



na 



na 



cbe 



na 



I 

I 



ERIC 



Recommendation 



HHS03 



HHS04 



DEPARTME^^■ OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

NOTE: Treatment of Health Care and Welfiue Refonn Issues by the NPR 

Two primary concerns of the Department of Health and Human Services are the 
delivery of health and welfare services to individuals. Since the Administration has 
special, ongoing efforts dealing with these areas, they are not covered by the 
National Performance Review. 

HHSOl Promote ESecthre, Integrated Service Delivety for Customers by InoKastng 
Collaborative Efforts 

These recommendations outline a number of steps needed to better int^te and 
deliver social services to communities and families. 

HHS02 Rccnginecr the HHS Process for Issuing R^ulations 

HHS should improve the timeliness and quality of r^julations issued and should 
involve stakeholders in the development of tt^ulations. 

Develop a National, Uniform Inspection System to Ensure a Safe Food Supply 
Responsibility for food safety should be consolidated into a singje agency, and policies 
and inspection systems should be implemented on an objective, scientific basis. 

Reconfigure Support for Healdi Professions Education 
Existing programs should be consolidated and/or eliminated. 

HHS05 Restructure die Management of Railroad Industry Benefit Ptogtams 

Railroad Retirement Board functions should be int^rated into existing programs 
administered by federal, state, and private seaor service providers. 

HHS06 Improve Social Security Administration Disability Claims Processing to 
Better Serve People with Disabilities and Safeguard Trust Fund Assets 
SSA should apply resources and management tools needed to reduce backlogs and 
to avoid paying benefits to individuals w^io are no longer disabled. 

Protect Social Security, Disability and Medicare Trust Fund Assets by Removing 
Barriers to Funding Productive Oversight Activities 

HHS should a^ressively pursue options to assure that adequate investments are 
made to avoid unnecessary payments {mm trust funds. 

Coordinate Collection and Dissemination of Social Security Administration 
Death Information to Protect Federal Program Assets 

SSA's clearinghouse for deadi information and 'best practices" can be used by dozens 
of federal and state agencies to reduce federal program oudays. 

Take More Aggressive Actions to Collect Outstanding Debts Owed to die Social 
Security Trust Fund 

SSA should be given die audiority to use a full range of debt collection tools available 
under the Debt CoIIeaion Aa of 1 982 to collca debts owed by individuals who are 
no longer on benefit rolls. 

Insdtute and Collect User Fees on FDA's Inspection and Approval Processes 
Food, drug and medical device manufacwrers, processors and suppliers should be 
required to pay for FDA services. 

Redesign SSA Service Delivery and Make Better Use of Technology to Provide 
Improved Access and Services to Customers 

SSA's organizational structure needs to be updated to reflea changing customer 
needs and to take full advantage of emerging technologies. 
HHS 1 2 Strengthen Departmentwide Management 

The department should condua a review of its organizational struaure and 
managenient systems to determine an appropriate balance between centralized and 
decentralized functions. 

Review die Field and Re^onal Office Structure of the HHS and Develop a Plan 
for Shifting Resources to Match Workload Demands 

The review should emphasize customer service, results and increased accounubility. 
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Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change in Change in 

Spending Receipts 



HHS07 



HHS08 



HHS09 



HHSIO 



HHSll 



HHS13 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 
-4,010.0' 



cbe 



-335.0* 



-1,439.8 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



cbe 



0.0 



cbe 



0.0 



0.0 



cbe 



•These savings, included in the Grand Total, will be realized in the Social Security Trust Funds and will not affca 
discretionary spending levels. 

cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data limiutions or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable— rccommendarion improves efficiency or redireas resources but does not direcdy reduce budget authority. 
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Recommendation 



HHS 14 Amend the Health Care Financing Administtadon's Contracting Authority 
to Allow for Competitive Contracting 

HCFA should be authorized to fully and openly compete Medicare claims processing 
contracts to reduce costs and eliminate inefficiencies and conflicts of interest. 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change In Change in 

Spending Receipts 



-985.0 



0.0 



DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

HUDOl Reinvent Public Housing 

HUD should create pilot programs to devolve greater authority over housing fimds 
to sound local agencies. It should aeate demonstrations of mixed-income public 
housing with portable subsidies. HUD should also streamline public housing rules 
and take other steps to improve public housing management. 

HUD02 Improve Multi-Family Asset Management and Disposition 

HUD should use public-private pannerships to mans^ and sell HUD-held loans 
and real estate for non-subsidized homing projects. Congress should reduce restriaions 
on HUD sale of muld-femily properties, including use of portable subsidies for 
tenants when the Secretaiy determines that to be best for tenant needs. 

HUD03 Improve Sin^e-Family Asset Management and Disposition 

HUD should use a combinadon of early assistance to borrowers having financial 
difficuldes, coniraa loan servicing, contraa mortgage assistance programs and 
public-private pannerships to streamline and improve management of HUD- 
assigned single-family mor^ages. 

HUD04 Create an Assisted-Housing/Rent Subsidy Demonstration Project 

HUD should be authorized to experiment in negodated restructuring of privately 
owned assisted-housing projects to improve management, promote mixed-income 
housing and save taxpayer funds. 

HUD05 Establish a New Housing Production Program 

HUD should stimulate housing production through FHA risk-sharing arrangements 
with housing finance agencies, stimulate a secondary market for muld-family 
properties, improve access to FHA insurance for first-dme home buyers, provide 
special FHA progFams to revitalize neighborhoods and improve FHA management. 

HUD06 Streamline HUD Field Operations 

HUD should streamline its Washington, regional and field office structure and 
consolidate and reduce its size over time. 

HUD07 Refinance Section 235 Mor^ages 

HUD should use incentive contracts to speed savings from refinancing expensive 
old mortgages subsidized Ly HUD. 

HUD08 Reduce Section 8 Contraa Rent Payments 

HUD should modify its process to reduce unjustified inaeases in annual payments 
to Seaion 8 projects. 

HUD09 Consolidate Section 8 Certificates and Vouchers 

This recommendation would consolidate two overlapping projects to eliminate 
duplication. 

HUD 10 Reduce Operating Subsidies for Vacancies 

This recommendation would encourage public housing agencies to make better 
use of their assets by reducing subsidies paid for unjustifiably vacant units. 

INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY 

INTELOI Enhance Intelligence Community Integration 

The end of the Cold War and the constrained fiscal environment in the U.S. create 
an imperative for the 13 components of the Intelligence Community to act more 
effcaively and more efFiciendy as a team. 



cbe 



na 



cbe 



-167.0 



-210.0 



-225.0 



cbe 



cbe 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



cbe 



cbe 



•The Intelligence Community budget is classified. Savings from dicse recommendations cannot be shown in this report, 
cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable — recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but docs not dirccdy reduce budget authoritv. 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Spending Receipts 



Recommenda tion 

S^^r^T'^'^^P*""^"''- Custom*" 

A 40-year emphasis on the Soviet Union allowed the IntcUieence Com^..n-^ 

for improvements in this ^' recommendations 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

metal anTJlitd^lSfc'So^^^^^^ 
cstablishahard-rocknSlTr&STtd 

Redefine Federal (Wight of Coal Mine Regulation 
Establish a National Spatial Data Infrastructure 

geographic data rd.^ll^^i:^^^''^^' (NSDI) (Spatial, or ' 
gready improved infom,ation ^2 5 a ^e^S^f °" ' ""'P/^^ 
ofenvi^nment^infon.^ 

sources and to use a portion of rKTmL^ appropriate 

Th.s proposal wouldTnSrL£S;7ke^;:^^^^^^ 
park concessionaires. ^ ^ ° increase fees on 

Obuun a Fdr Return for Federal Resources 

programs regulating Ae «m^n?U.T^ A '^'c"^ Some of Ae 

cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data I Sns^of uncT' " 1" P""^ i"fr«tru«ure. 



DOI02 



DOI03 



cbe 



-28.0 



36.0 



cbe 



0.0 



0.0 



DOI04 



DOI05 



332.0 



132.4 



993.0 



549.7 



FROM RED TAPE TO RESULTS • CREATING A GOVERNMENT THAT WORKS BETTER & COSTS LESS 



Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change In Change In 

Spending Receipts 



DOI14 Enhance Environmental Management by Remediating Hazardous Material Sites 

The time is right to integrate skills across bureau boundaries in the remediation of 
DOI's hazardous materials sites. The high cost of remediation requires DOI to make 
maximum use of existing resources. 



18.7 



28.0 



DOI06 Rationalize Federal Land Ownership na 
DOI needs to reinvent the vray it manages and acquires federal lands. Due to 
historical panems of settlement and development of this country, adjoining federal 
lands often fall under the jurisdiction of several federal agencies. To the degree 
possible, this should be corrected based on the principle of ecosystem management. 

DOI07 Improve the Land Acquisition Policies of the DOI na 
The Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture and the Direaor of OMB should modify 
the process for determining land acquisition priorities and procedures. The new 
system should reflea major objeaives of federal land acquisition, including outdoor 
recreation resources, resource proteaion, and resource and cultural heritage protection. 

DOI08 Improve Mineral Management Service Royalty CoUections 0.0 
Better management of DOI's royalty colleaion program would increase revenues 
and improve efficiency. 

DOI09 Establish a System of Personnel Exchanges in DOI na 
A change in management philosophy is needed to address bureaucratic barriers at 
DOI. This recommendadon outlines various approaches to this problem. 

DOI 1 0 Consolidate Administrative and Programmatic Functions in DOI -17.3 
To manage its bureaus effectively, EXDI needs to reduce duplicative services. By 
consolidating administrative and programmatic fiinaions, DOI can improve 
customer service, promote efficiency, and reduce costs. 

DOI 1 1 Streamline Management Support Systems in DOI cbe 

To create a quality management culture, the department should streamline its 
management suppon systems, including telecommunications, procurement, 
financial management, and paperwork control. 

DOI12 Create a New Mission for the Bureau of Reclamation -184.1 
The Bureau of Reclamation needs to redefine its mission toward new environmental 
priorities and clarify its role in water management. . Tlie original mission to develop 
water resources and provide for economic development of the West — is almost complete. 

DOI 13 Improve the Federal Helium Program . 1 2.0 

The federal government needs to reexamine its role in the federal helium program. 
The program can be run more efficiently, reducing outlays by federal helium 
customers and increasing revenue. To obtain maximum benefit from helium 
operations, the government should cancel tiiC helium debt, reduce costs, increase 
efficiencies in helium operations, and increase sales of crude helium as market 
conditions permit. 



0.0 



cbe 



0.0 



35.0 



0.0 



DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

DOJOl Improve the Coordination and Structure ofFederal Law Enforcement Agencies* -$I87.0 SO.O 
NPR recommends the designation of the Aforney General as the Director of Law 
Enforcement to coordinate federal law enforcement efforts. It also recommends 
changes in the alignment of federal law enforcement responsibilities. 

DOJ02 Improve Border Management* cbe cbe 

Federal border management should be significantly improved. NPR recommends 
a series of actions to be taken by Customs and INS to make these improvements. 

DOJ03 Redirect and Better Coordinate Resources Dedicated to Intcrdicdon of Drugs* na na 

This recoil inendation outlines changes that can be made to better coordinate federal 
programs directed at the air interdiaion of drugs. 

'Is-iuc corresponds to an identical issue in the Department of Treasury report; fiscal impact is for Justice only, 
cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data li.nitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na - not applicable — recommendation improves efTicicncy or redirects resources but docs not dircaly reduce budget authority. 
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Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Recommendation Change In Change In 
DOJ04 I«provcDcp,«„.cntofJusd«DcbtCoUc^;^ ~^ ^^^^ 

iff^tr'^V'7 -"?"T'^5''"=^«''"P™^«~ in the Justice debt collcaion ^ 

debts coUeaed and aUowing Justice to credit its woridng capital fUnd with a 

a^i:tfirit^'s;^^^^^^ 

DOJ06 Improve the Management ofFederal Assets Targeted for Disposition* ^ 

of "'^"^ -"^-^ •'^-^^^ fcdend g^ nTent disposes ^ 

^^^'^"''«-^°-f^"^^-%-«Sy«en.«.dI.p.ve^^^^^ ^ 

^ S^^r^t"""' ^° ^"P'-ri°" i" the federal drug 

DOJ09 MJe^J^I>*partn.entofJusticcOpc«tcMorcEfie^^ 

Justice should undenake several improvements in the way it manages its liti«tinn 
fUna.ons to .mprove service to its customers and better m^^^'^^taf 
DOJIO Improve White Collar Fraud Civa Enforcement 

DOJll Reduce the DupUcationofl^ Enforcement Training Facilities ^ 

nni„ r""'"^,!""^"" °f construaion of new facilities by individual agencies.^ 
DOJ12 StreamhneBad^ound Investigations for Federal Employees 

streamline d>e pr<Ls wit^SSi~u;^^^ ™P~- - 

DOJ 13 Adjust Civil Monetary Penalties to the InHation Index 

dd.t,onal mflafon adjustments would be automatically reassessed every f^ur j^rs. 
"OJ''^ Improve F eral Courthouse Security 

DOJ16 Develop Wr Cost Solutions to Federal Prison Space Problem, 

Th.s recommendation describes approaches to solving'existing pr" ,p,ce problems. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

tpro?ei^'''°'^"'*^"«-"f-0-P«ti°«%D^^^ .$125.7 JOO 

by reducing long-termLZtslro^he ;:^^^^^^^^ 

cbe = cannot be estimated (due ^^l^ti^n" u^;;~~b;u7i;p,.^^^^^^ 

na = notappl.cable-__,,,,,^_^^^^^„^^^^^^__^ 
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Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change In Change In 

Spending Receipts 



cbc 



-49.7 



-0.6 



cbe 



cbc 



cbe 



-44.4 



cbc 



0.1 



cbe 



cbe 



0.0 



0.0 



cbe 



DOL02 Develop a Singje Comprehensive Worker Adjustment Strategy 

Improve services to the unemployed — and those at risk of dislocation — and make 
better use of resources available for assistance by developing a new worker adjustment 
strategy. 

DOL03 Expand Negotiated Rulemaking and Improve Up-firont Teamwork on Regulations 

DOL should provide administrative guidance more quickly and cheaply through 
negotiated rulemaking and a streamlined team approach to the rules development 
process. 

DOL04 Expand the Use of Alternative Dispute Resolution by the Department o f Labor 

The increased use of alternative dispute resolution could reduce litigation and produce 
significant long-term savings. 

DOL05 Automate the Processing of ERISA Aimual Financial Reports (Forms 5500) to Cut 
Costs and Delays in Obtaining Employee Benefit Plan D^ta 

Automating the filing and processing of annual financial reports required of pension 
and benefit plan administrators (ERISA Forms 5500) would reduce costs anu delays. 

DOL06 Amend the ERISA Requirement for .Summary Plan Descriptions 

The filing of summary plan descriptions by employee benefit plan administrators 
with DOL is intended to make the plans more readily available for participants and 
beneficiaries. Since requests for copies are received on only about one percent, the 
cost to maintain the system and the administrative burden on employers far outweighs 
the public benefit. 

DOL07 Redirect the Mine Safety and Health Administration's Role in Mine Equipment 
Regulation 

Shifting the Mine Safety and Health Administration's regulatory role from one of 
in-house testing to one of on-site quality assurance would providelncreased economic 
benefits to the mining industry and would allow DOL to redirea resources. 

DOL08 Create One-Stop Centers for Career Management 

Establishing one-stop centers for career management would create a customer-driven 
v/ork force system, empowering Americans to make informed career choices and 
providing the means to achieve those goals. 

DOL09 Create a Boundary-Spanning Work Force Development Council 

Because the greatest barriers to creating an integrated work force development system 
are the categorical nature of federal funds and structural fi^mentation of various 
federal programs, this issue proposes to coordinate work force development efforts 
by convening a multi-agency Work Force Development Council and implementing 
"bonom-up grant consolidation" for states and localities. 

DOLIO Refocus the Responsibility for Ensuring Workplace Safety and Health 

This recommendation proposes to shift responsibility for workplace safety and health 
to employers by issuing regulations requiring self-inspeaions and implementing a 
sliding scale of incentives and penalties to ensure safety standards are met. 

DOLl 1 Open the Civilian Conservation Centers to Private and Public Competition 
A long-term reduction in costs is possible through expanded competition for 
contracts to operate Job Corps Civilian Conservation Centers. 

DOLI2 Partially Fund Mine Safety and Health Enforcement Through Service Fees 

Charge for services to put the mining industry on a comparable fooung with other 
industries which bear the cost of their regulation. This proposes to partially fund 
enforcement of mine safety regulations through service fees. 

DOLI3 Integrate Enforcement Activities within the Department of Labor 

Introduce greater coordination and flexibility in the DOL enforcement agencies to 
project a consistent message to customers and integrate approaches to common issues. 

DOLl 4 Apply Information Technology to Expedite Wage Determinations for Federal 
Contracts 

Developing an electronic data interchange/data mapping system which is integrated 
into the Service Contract Act process should eliminate delays both in the delivery of 
wage determinations and in procurement when caused by determination delays. 



cbe 



cbe 



0.0 



cbc 



0.0 



cbc = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable — recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but docs not directly reduce budget authority. 
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Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change in Change In 

Spending Receipts 



DOU5 Provide Researcli and Development Authority for the DOL'* Mine Safety and 
Health Program 

Granting the Mine Safety and Health Administration authority to procure services 
and goods directly would improve the mine safety program by expediting the 
acquisition process for new and improved technology. 

DOL16 Increase Assistance to States in Collecting Delinquent Unemployment Insurance 
Trust Fund Contributions 

This rccommendadon outlines ways of improving state collecdons of delinquent 
unemployment insurance contributions. 

DOL17 Revise and Update the Consumer Price Index 

The consumer price index has important consequences for both public and private 
decisions. This important measure should ije ujxlated to reflect recent infladon 
trends. 



DOU8 



DOU9 



Improve die DeUvery of Legal Services by the Office of the Solicitor in the 
Department of Labor 

The delivery of 1<^ services by the Office of the Solicitor can ije improved fey using 
cooperative agreements, coordinated budgeting and better use of resources. 

Transfer tike Veterans' Employment and Training Service to die Employment 
and Training Administradon 

The DOL can improve service delivery to veterans and save money by consolidating 
administration of this function. 



56.0 



na 



-66.0 



0.0 



DOL20 Reduce Federal Employees' Compensadon Act I'raud 

Congress needs to amend several sections of die United States Code to enable DOL 
to eliminate benefits to persons who have been convicted of defrauding the 
program. 

DOL21 Change the Focus of the Unemployment Insurance Benefits Quality Control Program 
to Improve Performance 

Re-examining the present mix of systems to shift the focus of this program from 
error measurement to a constructive use of the results would allow DOL to improve 
ijenefit payment quality and more effectively achieve the program's goals. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 

NASAOl Improve NASA Contracting Practices 

This recommendation outlines several steps NASA can take to improve its 
contracting procedures, including greater use of performance standards, contracting 
out for data instead of hardware whenever appropriate, and using cooperative 
research agreements to more quickly exploit high performance computing 
techniques. 

NASA02 Increase NASA Technology Transfer Efibrts and Eliminate Barriers to Technology 
Development 

NASA should expand its technology transfer efforts and promote the development 
of new technologies. 

NASA03 Increase NASA Coordinatidn of Programs with the U,S. Civil Aviation Industry 
NASA should develop a closer relationship with the U.S. civil aviation industry to 
ensure industry input is received early and diroughout die technology development 
process. 

NASA04 Strengthen and Restructure NASA Management 

NASA program management should be aggressively overhauled. This 
recommendation outlines a number of steps the agency should take, both in overall 
management and in the management of the space station program. 

NASA05 Clarify the Objectives of the Mission to Planet Earth Program 

Tliis recommendation suggests a number of steps needed to improve the 
management and performance of the Mission to Planet Earth program. 



■22.6 



na 



0.0 



0.0 



cbe 



cbc 



na 



na 



-1,982.0 



0.0 



na 



cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable— recommendation improves efficiency or redireas resources but does not directly reduce budget authority. 
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Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions' of Dollars) 
Change in Change in 

Spending Receipts 



NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION/OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 



NSFOl 



NSF02 



NSF03 



Strengtlicn Coorduiction of Sdcnce Policy 

NPR recommends modifying the current structure of the Federal Coordinating 
Council for Science, Engineering, and Technology (FCCSET) to strengthen its role 
in science policy. 

Use a Federal Demonstration Project to Increase Research Productivity 
NPR recommends using a demonstration projea structured between several 
universities and five federal agencies as a model for a program to reduce 
administrative overhead on research grants. 

Continue Automation of NSF Research Support Functions 

NSF should push forward with efforts to implement advanced information 
technology in the proposal submission, review, award, and information 
dissemination areas. 



SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



SBAOl 



SBA02 



SBA03 



SBA04 



SBA05 



SBA06 



SBA07 



SBA08 



Allow Judicial Review of the R^ulatory Flexibility Act 

Allow access to the courts when federal agencies develop rules that fail to properly 

examine alternatives that will lessen the burden on small businesses. 

Improve Assistance to Minority Small Businesses 

This proposal recommends a complete review of all federal minority business 
assistance programs and the establishment of a Small Disadvantaged Business Set- 
Aside program for civilian agencies to provide increased opportunities for minority 
small business. 

Reinvent the U^. Small Business Administration's Credit Programs 

Identify ways to improve SBA's credit programs to make SEA more responsive to 
those industries with the potential for creating a higher number of jobs, those 
involved in international trade, and those providing critical technologies. It will also 
enable the agency to operate more efficiently. 

Examine Federal Guidelines for Small Business Lending Requirements 
The federal government should examine the guidelines bank regulators set for small 
business lending by financial institutions to ensure that capital is available without 
undue barriers while maintaining the integrity of the financial institutions. 

Manage the Microloan Program to Increase Loans for Small Business 
Allowing SBA to guarantee loans made by banks to nonprofit intermediaries, who 
could, in turn, make small loans to low-income individuals, women, minorities and 
other small businesses unable to obtain credit through traditional lending sources 
would increase private sector panicipation and lessen administrative burdens linked 
to dirca government lending. 

Establish User Fees for Small Business Development Center Services 

Authorize Small Business Development Centers to charge a nominal fee for their 
services to reduce federal outlays and require the direct beneficiaries of the assistance 
to pay a share of the cost. 

Distribute SBA Staff Based on Workload and Administrative Efficiency 
Reallocating staff based on administrative efficiency and objective workload 
measures to allow the SBA to better serve its customers by shifting resources from 
its central and regional offices into its district offices. 

Improve Federal Data on Small Businesses 

The quality of information made available to shape federal legislative and regulatory 
actions affecting small and large businesses will be increased if federal houseiiold 
and employer surveys include a "size of firm" question. 



cbe 



cbe 



0.0 



102.0 



cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable — recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but docs not directly reduce budget authority. 
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Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change in Change In 

Spending Receipts 



DEPARTMENT OF STATEAJ.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 

OOSO 1 Expand the Authority of Chie& of Mission Overseas 

This recommendation proposes a pilot program to expand the management 
authority of Chiefs of Mission overseas in the allocation of fiscal and staffing 



cbe 



OOS02 Integrate the Foreign Ai£uis Resource Management Process na 
NPR recommends specific reforms of the interagency foreign policy resource 
management process to improve coordination. The recommendation also covers 
specific improvements within the Department of State. 

DOS03 Improve State Department Effiirts to Promote U^. Business Ovetseas cbe 

International trade is an important responsibility of U.S. missions overseas in the 
post-Qjld War world. This recommendation outlines several improvements that 
can be made in State Department efforts in this area. 

DOS04 Provide Leadership in the Department's Information Management cbe 

The Department of State should make significant changes in the way it manages 
information technology policy. Several improvements are recommended. 

DOS05 Reduce Mission Operating Costs -57.8 
Several recommendations are made for reducing U.S. costs to operate missions 
ovetseas, including eliminating certain facilities, reducing security costs and 
considering altogether new forms of ovetseas representation. 

DOS06 Consolidate U^. Nonmilitaiy International Broadcasting na 

This recommendation supports the Administration's decision to consolidate U.S. 
international broadcasting under USIA and outlines ways of extending the benefits 
of this change. 

DOS07 Relocate the Mexico City Regional Administiattve Management Center -0. 1 

NPR recommends moving this administrative support office to the U.S. to save 
money and recommends examining the need for similar offices now in Paris and 
Bangkok. 

DOS08 Improve the Collection of Receivables -9.8 
The State Department should do a better job collecting debts, such as medical 
expenses and others, owed to the depanment. 

DOS09 Change UN Administrative and Assessment Procedures -36.2 
This recommendation outlines several changes in the U.S.'s fiscal relationship with 
the United Nations, including recommending an oversight office for the 
organization and tax law changes to reduce costs to the federal government. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

DOTOl Measure Transportation Safety na 
NPR recommends the development of common, government-wide measures of 
transportation safety. 

DOT02 Streamline the Enforcement Process cbe 
NPR recommends pilot program ,i the U.S. Coast Guard, the Federal Aviation 
Administration, and the Federal Highway Administration, designed to offer greater 
flexibility in enforcement methods. 

DOT03 Use a Consensus-Building Approach to Expedite Transportation and Environmental na 
Decisio nmaking 

DOT should condua two demonstration projecu to apply a problem-solving 
approach to transportation planning, development and decisionmaking as a means 
of reducing costs and improving the efficiency of agency decisionmaking. 

DOT04 Establish a Corporation to Provide Air Traffic Control Services 0.0 
NPR recommends development of a detailed aaion plan and statutory language for 
changes in air traffic control management to make it more business-like. 



cbe 



cbe 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



cbe 



0.0 



cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncci taintics about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable — recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but docs not directly reduce budget authority. 
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Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions' of Dollars) 
Change In Change In 

Spending Receipts 



DOT05 Pennit States to Use Federal Aid as a Capital Reserve 

This recommendation would allow federal transportation grant recipients to use 
grant funds capital reserve to back debt financing to construct eligible 
transportation projects. 

Encourage Innovations in Automotive Safety 

NPR recommends allowing the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration to 
grant more exemptions from highvray safety standards to develop new safety 
systems. 

Examine User Fees for International Over-Flights 

DOT should condua a cost allocation study to determine whether foreign air 
carriers passii^ over U.S. air space are paying their fair share and whether direa 
user fees should be imposed. 

Increase FAA Fees for Inspection of Foreign Repair Facilities 
To ensure full cost recovery, increase the fees charged for certification and 
surveillance of foreign aircraft repair stations. 

DOT09 Contract for Level I Air TraflBc Control Towers 

NPR recommends converting 99 Level I (low-usc) air control towers to contraa 
operation and reviewing the remaining Level I towers for possible 
decommissioning. 



DOT06 



DOT07 



DOT08 



0.0 



0.0 



-3.1 



DOTIO 



DOTll 



DOT12 



DOT13 



DOTH 



Establish an Aeronautical Telecommunications Network to Develop a Public-Private 
Consortium 

FAA should pursue the aeation of a public-private consortium under a cooperative 
agreement with industry to develop an Aeronautical Telecommunications Network. 

Improve Intermodal Transportation Policy Coordination and Management 

DOT should institute a strategic planning process to promulgate national, 
integrated transportation policies. 

Develop an Integrated National Transporution Research and Development Plan 

DOT should examine the nation's transportation-related research and development 
portfolio and develop an integrated national transportation plan that considers 
specific transportation research needs as well as intermodal transportation plans. 
Create and Evaluate Telecommuting Programs 

DOT should implement a telecommuting plan within the agency and should 
evaluate transportation-related behavior and other topics requiring research in this 



Improve DOT Information Technology Management 
The department should develop an information management strategy which will 
enable the sharing of data among its component agencies and reduce costs. 

DOT 1 5 Provide Reemployment Rights for Merchant Mariners 

Guarantee reemployment rights to U.S. seafarers at their private sector jobs if called 
to serve during a war or national emergency. 

Establish an Independent Commission to Review U.S. Maritime Industry 
NPR recommends a detailed examination of the future of the maritime industry in 
the U.S. and the benefits derived by the taxpayers from maritime industry subsidies 
and related issues. 

Eliminate Funding for Highway Demonstration Projects 

Rescind funding for existing highway demonstration projects. These demonstration 
projects should compete at the state level for the limited highway resources available 
and not be singled out for special treatment at the federal level. 

DOT18 Reduce Spending for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 

As an economy measure, federal funding for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
should be cut by half The Academy should be given the ability to charge tuition to 
cover a portion of its operations. 

DOT19 Rescind Unobligated Earmarks for tire FTA New Starts and Bus Program 
Rescind unobligated balances for fiscal year 1992 and prior earmarked funding 
under this FTA program that remain unobligated after three years. 



-224.5 



DOT16 



DOT17 



-7,853.0 



-45.6 



131.5 



9.0 



8.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 
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cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable — recommendation improves tiTicicncy or redirects resources but docs not directly reduce budget authority. 
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Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change in Change in 

Spending Receipts 



DOT20 Reduce the Anniul Esseatial Air Service Subsidies 

This recommendation would set new, more restrictive criteria for small airports to 
qualify for essential air service subsidies. 

DOT2 1 Terminate Grant Funding for Federal Aviation Administration Higher Education 
Programs 

To reduce costs, eliminate federal grant iunding of two FAA post-secondary 
education programs. 

DOT22 Assign Office of Motor Carriers (OMQ Field Staff to Imptove Program Effectiveness 
and Reduce Costs 

OMC should develop a resource allocation model so that rc^onal mani^ets will be 
able to optimize geographic assignment of staff, schedule carrier reviews in an 
efficient manner, and eliminate unnecessary travel requirements. 

DOT23 Automate Administrative Requirements for Federal Aid Hi^way Projects 
NPR recommends improvements in the flow of information on Federal Aid 
Highway projects that will reduce paperwork and reduce staff time in completing 
certain forms and other current requirements. 

DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY/RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION 

TREO 1 Improve the Coordinadon and Structure of Federal Law Enforcement Agencies* 

NPR recommends the designation of the Attorney General as the Direaor of Law 
Enforcement to coordinate federal law enforcement efforts. It also recommends 
changes in the alignment of federal law enforcement responsibilities. 

TRE02 Improve Border Management* 

Federal border management should be significantly improved. NPR recommends a 
series of actions to be taken by Customs and INS to make these improvements. 

TRE03 Redirect and Better Coordinate Resources Dedicated to the Interdiction of Drugs* 

This recommendation outlines changes that can be made to better coordinate 
federal programs direacd at the air interdiction of drugs. 

TRE04 Foster Federal-State Cooperative Initiatives by the IRS 

Cooperative relationships between the IRS and state tax administrations, including 
joint filing of dau, should improve taxpayer service as well as collection aaivity 
while reducing costs. 

TRE05 Simplify Employer Wage Repotting 

The administrative burden caused by our current employer wage-reporting 
requirements cotdd be reduced while maintaining or improving the efFeaiveness of 
government operations by developing and implementing a simplified wage 
reporting system. 

TRE06 Establish Federal Firearms Licetise User Fees to Cover Costs 

The current fee for a retail dealer's firearms license (authorized in 1968) docs not 
cover the cost of license processing and is low enough to encourage applications 
from individuals wishing to occasionally purchase firearms at reduced cost. 
Increased fees would recover the cost of operating the firearms program. 

Improve the Management of Federal Assets Targeted for Disposition* 
Improvements are needed in the methods by which the federal government disposes 
of various assets. 

Reduce the Duplication of Drug Intelligence Systems and Improve Computer 
Security* 

NPR recommends several changes to eliminate duplication in the federal drug 
intelligence system. 

TRE09 Modernize die IRS 

The IRS Tax System Moderniz-ition (TSM) initiative, currently in its initial stages, 
would case taxpayer burdens due to manual return processing and inaccessible 
information, and enable IRS to provide a level of service comparable to private 
sector financial institutions. 
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TRE08 
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0.0 



0.0 
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$0.0 
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0.0 
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cbc 



132.5 



doc 



cbe 



•Issue corresponds to an Identical issue in the Department of Justice report; fiscal impact is for Treasury only, 
cbc = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable— recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but does not directly reduce budget authority. 
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Recommendation 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change in Change In 

Spending Receipts 



TRElO Modernize the U^. Customs Service 0.0 

NPR recommends a number of changes in Customs' organization and management 
processes to provide an improved management structure and strategic vision. 

TREll Ensure the EfiRdent Merger of Resolution Trust Corporation into the FDIC na 
The merger of the RTC and the FDIC should ensure the transfer of RTC expertise 
not currendy held by the FDIC in order to provide the most efficient 
administration of these asset-disposition fiinaions. 

TREl 2 Reduce the Duplication of Law Enforcement Training Facilities* cbe 

Overlap and duplication in the provision of federal law enforcement training 
facilities should be examined. Multi-agency training needs should be 
accommodated through existing facilities in lieu of the construaion of new facilities 
by individual agencies. 

TRE13 Streamline Background Investigations for Federal Employees* cbe 

The current method of completing background examinations of federal employees 
Is time-consuming and inefficient. This recommendadon oudines improvements to 
streamline the process without sacrificing thoroughness. 

TRE14 Adjust Civil Monetary Penalties to die Inflation Index* 0.0 

Civil monetary penalties have not been adjusted to keep up with inflation. Under 
this recommentlation, a "catch-up" adjustment would be made and the need for 
additional inflation adjustments would be automatically reassessed by the 
government every four yean. 

TRE15 Increase IRS Collections Througjh Better Compliance Efforts cbe 

NPR supports the current efforts of the IRS under Compliance 2000 to improve 
voluntary compliance and other efforts to collea taxes already owed to the federal 
government. 

TRE16 Improve Agency Compliance widi Employment Tar Reporting Requirements cbe 
Many federal agencies do not fully comply with federal tax reporting requirements. 
Responsibilities for compliance should be more fully commtmicated and enforced. 

TRE17 Authorize Federal Tax Payment by Credit Card cbe 

Legislation should be enaacd to allow certain taxpayers to make tax payments with 
a credit card. 

TRE18 Modernize the Financial Management Systems -41.1 
NPR recommends several changes to improve financial management with Treasury, 
including consolidation of some operations, the improved use of technology, and 
other aaions. 

TRE19 Repeal Section 50 10 of the Internal Revenue Code to Eliminate Tax Credits 0 .0 

for Wine and Flavors 

The wine and flavors tax credit should be repealed. 

TRE20 Amend or Repeal Section 5121 of the Internal Revenue Code Requiring Special 0.0 
Occupational Taxes on Retail Alcohol Dealers 

This recommendation would increase federal income from alcohol dealers. 



450.0 
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cbe 



0.0 



500.0 



45.0 



DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

DVAOl Develop the Master Veteran Record and Modernize the Department's Information na na 
Infrastructure 

Creation of a master veteran record for all VA programs and the improvements in 
the department's information technology will improve services to veterans and their 
families. 

DVA02 Modernize Benefits Claims Processing na na 

Modernization of the VA benefits claims processing system will improve the quality 
of service and save taxpayer dollars over time. 



'Issue corresponds to an identical issue in the Department of Justice report; fiscal impaa is for Treasury only, 
cbe = cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable — recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but docs not directly reduce budget authority. 
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Appendix A 



Fiscal Impact, 1994-99 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Change In Change In 

Spending Receipts 



DVA03 Eliminate Legislative Budget Constraints :o Promote Management Effectiveness 
VA is covered by a number of special legislitive requirements, including 
employment "floors" for certain programs. Reducing or eliminating some of these 
controls can reduce costs and improve service without sacrificing accountability. 

DVA04 Streamline Benefits Claims Processing 

VA should examine the usefulness of a New York Regional Office approach to 
benefits claims processing that promises to streamline the process. It should also 
examine regional staffing. 

DVA05 Consolidate Department of Defense and Department of Veterans Affiurs 
Compensation and Retired Pay Programs 

DOD and VA should create a task force to joindy examine their disability 
compensation adjudication and disbursement processes. 

DVA06 Enhance VA Cost Recovery Capabilities 

Revise VA policy to use a portion of cost recovery funds to defray debt colleaion 
costs and expand recoveries to save money. 

DVA07 Establish a Working Capital Fimd 

This recommendation would allow creation of a working capital fund using existing 
resources in the department to be used for certain seleaed needs. 

DVA08 Decentralize Decisionmaking Authority to Promote Management Effectiveness 
NPR recommends that VA headquaners and field management work together to 
improve agency decisionmaking, including the delation of some decisionmaking 
to field aaivity directors. 

DVA09 Establish a Comprehensive Resource Allocation Program 

VA should design and develop a comprehensive, departmentwide, performance and ' 
needs-based resource allocation program to replace current approaches. 

DVAIO Serve Veterans and Their Families as Customers 

This recommendation oudines several approaches for VA to improve its focus on 
veterans and their femilies as customers. 

DVAll Phase-Out and Qose Supply Depots 

VA should convert its existing centralized depot storage and distribution program to 
a commercial just-in-time delivery system and close unneeded supply depots. 

DVA12 Improve Business Practices throu^ Electroiuc Commerce 

VA should expand its use of elcaronic media to reduce paperwork and save money. 
It should seek to make greater use of elearonic fimds transfer of compensation and 
pension benefits. 

DVA13 Eliminate "Sunset" Dates in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 
To achieve cost savings, extend certain cost savings measures that are due to expire 
in 1998. 

DVA14 Raise the Fees for Veterans Affairs' Guaranteed Home Loans 

As a cost savings measure, loan fees on veterans loans should be raised above the 
levels set in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1994. 

DVAl 5 Restructure the Veterans Affairs' Health Care System 

VA should reexamine its role and delivery structure after the issuance of the report 
of the President's National Health Care Reform Task Force and take aaions to 
restructure the VA health care system. 

Recover Administrative Costs of Veterans' Insurance Program from Premiums 
and Dividends 

VA should be permitted to recover certain insurance program costs from insurance 
trust fund surpluses. 

Grand Total 
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0.0 



0.0 



490.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



$8,300 



cbc = cannot be estimated (due to dat.i limitations or uncertainties about implementation time lines). 

na = not applicable— recommendation improves efficiency or redirects resources but does not directly reduce budget authority. 
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FROM RED TAPE TO RESULTS • CREATING A GOVERNMENT THAT WORKS BETTER & COSTS LESS 



Recommendations 



CREATING QUALITY LEADERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 

QUALO 1 PROVIDE IMPROVED LEADERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE BRAJMCH 

The Presi<lcnt should define a vision for the minagement of the government in the 21st century. To act on this vision, he 
should direct department and agency heads to designate chief operating officers and he should establish a President's 
Management Coimcil, comprised of the chief operating officers, to oversee the implementation of NPR's recommendations. 

QUAL02 IMPROVE GOVERNMENT PERFORMANCE THROUGH STRATEGIC AND QUALITY MANAGEMENT 

Encourage all department and agency heads to lead and manage in accordance with the criteria in the Presidential Award for 
Quality. To begin this culture change, all executive branch employees — starting with the President and Cabinet — should 
attend apprDpriare educational sessions on strategic and quality management. 

QUAL03 STRENGTHEN THE CORPS OF SENiOR LEADERS 

Develop guidance to be used to determine the qualifications needed for seleaed senior political appointee positions, and 
provide adequate orientations for individuals upon their appointment. 

QUAL04 IMPROVE LEGISLATIVE-EXECUTIVE BRANCH RELATIONSHIP 

Improve communications between the executive branch, members of Congress, and congressional staff on key issues during 
and after program and policy development and implementation. Develop an agreed-upon approach for dealing with 
mansgement fiulures, crises, and chronic program difficulties. 

STREAMLINING MANAGEMENT CONTROL 

SMCOl IMPLEMENT A SYSTEMS DF5IGN APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT CONTROL 

Redesign the existing colleaion of management control mechanisms for the executive branch, using a systems design 
approach, in order to create a well managed and cost-cffeaive system. 

SMC02 STREAMUNE THE INTERNAL CONTROLS PROGRAM TO MAKE IT AN EFFICIENT AND EFFECTIVE 
MANAGEMENT TOOL 

Rescind the current set of Internal Control Guidelines and replace them with a broader handbook on management, controls. 

SMC03 CHANGE THE FOCUS OF THE INSPECTORS GENERAL 

Change the focus of Inspectors General from compliance auditing to <rvaluating management control systems. 
In addition, recast the IGs method of operation to be more collaborative and less adversarial. 

SMC04 INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF OFFICES OF GENERAL COUNSEL 

Define clearly the clients of agency General Counsel offices as agency line managers. Train staff attorneys to understand the 
cultural changes they will need to undertake to operate in an environment where program results are important. Develop 
performance measures and "feedback loops" to ensure close cooperation with line managers. 

SMC05 IMPROVE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE THROUGH INCREASED 
CUSTOf,<ER FEEDBACK 

Improve GAO's documentation of best practices and the use of feedback loops on its performance. 

SMC06 REDUCE THE BURDEN OF CONGRESSIONALLY MANDATED REPORTS 

Eliminate at least 50 percent of all congressionally mandated reports. Review new reponing requirements for management 
impaa, and include a sunset provision. 

SMC07 REDUCE INTERNAL REGULATIONS BY MORE THAN 50 PERCENT 

Direa department secretaries and agency heads to reduce by at least 50 percent the number of internal regulations, and the 
number of pages of regulations, within 3 years. 

SMC08 EXPAND THE USE OF WAIVERS TO ENCOURAGE INNOVATION 

Establish a process for obtaining waivers from federal regulations and identifying those regulations for which this process 
should apply. 

TRANSFORMING ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 

ORGOl REDUCE THE COSTS AND NUMBERS OF POSITIONS ASSOCL\TED WITH NUNAGEMF.NT CONTROL 
STRUCTURES BY HALF 

Cut management control positions over the next 5 years. Reinvest some of the savings in benchmarking, training, and 
investments in new technology. In addition to separation incentives (see HRM14), provide outplacement sen'iccs to affected 
staff. 

ORG02 USE MULTI-YEAR PEFORMANCE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND AGENCY HEADS TO 
GUIDE DOWNSIZING STRATEGIES 

Performance agreement.'; with agency heads (sec BGTOl) should be used to identify progress toward agreed upon downsiy.ing 
goals — not central management agency controls such a.s across-the-board cuts or ceilings on employment. In exchange, 
agencies will be supported with increased management flexibilities. 

ORC03 ESTABLISH A LIST OF SPECIFIC FIELD OFFICIOS TO BE CLOSED 

Within 18 months, the President's Management Council should submit a iist to Cxjiigie.ss of civilian field 
offices that should be closed. 
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ORG04 THE PRESIDENT SHOULD REQUEST AUTHORITY TO REORGANIZE AGENCIES 
Congress should restore to the Presidtnt the authority to restructure the executive branch. 

ORG05 SPONSOR THREE OR MORE CROSS-DEPARTMENTAL INITIATIVES ADDRESSING 
COMMON ISSUES OR CUSTOMERS 

The President's Management Council should identify and sponsor three or more cross-depanmental initiatives 
in areas such as illegal immigration, debt collection, and the problems of the homeless. 

ORG06 IDENTIFY AND CHANGE LEGISLATIVE BARRIERS TO CROSS-ORGANIZATIONAL COOPERATION 

As cross-otganizational collaborations become an integral pan of government operations, barriers to ready collaboration and 
funding should be removed. 

IMPROVING CUSTOMER SERVICES 

ICSO I CREATE CUSTOMER-DRIVEN PROGRAMS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES THAT PROVIDE 
SERVICES DIRECTLY TO THE PUBLIC 

Establish an overall policy for quality of federal services delivered to the public and initiate customer service programs in all 
agenaes that provide services directly to the public 

ICS02 CUSTOMER SERVICE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS— INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

in NPR, the Internal Revenue Service is publishing customer service performance standards. To 
speed the delivery of taxpayer refunds, the Secretary of the Treasury should delegate disbursing authority to IRS in 1993 and 
future tax seasons. 

1CS03 CUSTOMER SERVICE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS-^OCL\L SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

As pan of its participation in the NPR, the Social Security Administration is publishing customer service performance 
standards. SSA will also obtain customer opinions on all the goals and objectives of their strategic plan, using that input to 
revise the goals and objectives as needed, set priorities, and establish interim objeaives. 

ICS04 CUSTOMER.SERVICE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS— POSTAL SERVICE 

As pan of its participation in the NPR, the U.S. Postal Service will expand its plans to display customer service standards in 
Post Office retail lobbies. 

ICS05 STREAMUNE WAYS TO COLLECT CUSTOMER SATISFACTION AND OTHER INFORMATION 
FROM THE PUBLIC 

For voluntary information colleaion requests direaed at customers, OMB wiU delegate authority to approve such requests if 
departments cerufiy that they will flilly comply with Paperwork Rcduaion Act requirements. OMB will also dariiy rules on 
the use of focus groups and streamline renewals of previously approved survey requests. 

MISSION-DRIVEN, RESULTS-ORIENTED BUDGETING 

BGTO I DEVELOP PERFOR>MNCE AGREEMENTS WITH SENIOR POLITICAL LEADERSHIP THAT REFLECT 
ORGANIZATIONAL AND POLICY GO/IS •^ri.^^i 
The President shoidd develop performance agreements with agency heads, starting with the top two dozen. Agency heads 
should also use performance ag.-ements within their agency to forge an effective team committed to achieving organizational 
goals and objeaives. ° " 

BGT02 EFFECTIVELY IMPLEMENT THE GOVERNMENT PERFORMANCE AND RESULTS ACT OF 1993 

Accelerateplanning and measurement effort;? to improve performance in every federal program and agency. Designate as pilots 
under the aa several multi-agenc/ efforts that have related programs and flinctions. Develop common measures and data 
colleaion efforts tor cross-cutting issues. Clarify the goals and objeaives of federal programs. Incorporate performance 
objeaives and results as key elements in budget and management reviews. 

BGT03 EMPOWER MANAGERS TO PERFORM 

Restniaure appropriations accounts to reduce overitemization and to align them with programs. Ensure that dirca operating 
costs can be identified. Reduce overly detailed restrictions and earmarks in appropriatior.s and report language. Simplify the 
apportionment process. Reduce the excessive administrative subdivision of funds in financial operating plans 

BGT04 ELIMINATE EMPLOYMENT CEILINGS AND FLOORS BY MANAGING WITHIN BUDGET 

Budget and manage on the basis of operating costs rather than flill-time equivalents or employment ceilings. Request Congress 
to remove FTE floors. on o 

BGT05 PROVIDE LINE MANAGERS WITH GREATER FLEXIBILITY TO ACHIEVE RESULTS 

Identify those appropriations that should be converted to multi- or no-year status. Permit agencies to roll over 

50 j>ercent of their unobligated year-end balances in annual operating costs to the next year. Expedite rcprogramming of flinds 
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Recommendations 

BGT06 STREAMLINE BUDGET DEVELOPMENT ■ 

BGT07 INSTITUTE BIENNIAL BUDGETS AND APPROPRIATIONS 

SkiIIk !!^'''"ru''^°^"' ? "^"^^ '"""^ '° ' budget submission by the President 

? fiL ?f" appropriation process!. Evaluate prog'^ efSveness 

and rehne performance measures in the off-year. v h ' aictuvencss 

BGT08 SEEK ENACTMENT OF EXPEDITED RESCISSION PROCEDURES 

Pursue negotiations with the leadership of the House and Senate to gain enaament of expedited rescission authority 
IMPROVING FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

FMOl ACCELERATE THE ISSUANCE OF FEDERAL ACCOUNTING STANDARDS 

Develop a Memorandum of UndJtstandine to clarifV the roles of OMB and Tr«c..n> in fi„,„^M 

FM03 . FULLY INTEGRATE BUDGET. FINANCIAL AND PROGRAM INFORMATION 

tnsure that agency finanaal systems arc in compliance with a revised OMB Circular A 1 97 "Plnon.;,! \a 

PMo. 'rr ' ''^'^'''''■''^''''''^^^^^ 

NCREASE THE USE OF TECHNOLOGY TO STREAMLINE FINANCIAL SERVICES 

FM06 "FRANCHISE" INTERNAL SERVICES 
FM07 CREATE INNOVATION FUNDS 

-^'-^ '° '--^ ^« - improve service and 
FM08 REDUCE FINANCIAL REGULATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 

audit findings. accounts. Create a threshold below which it is not cost effeaive to resolve 

FM09 SIMPLIFY THE FINANCL\L REPORTING PROCESS 

FMIO PROV DEAN ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT TO THE PUBLIC 

hy]Z \^^^D:^J:^ZMSi^t^^^^ ^•^^'^^ '"-"'utlon to the taxpayers 

Government of .dentifymg and budgeting for the expected costs of contingent liabilities of the Federal 

FM 1 1 STRENGTHEN DEBT COLLECTION PROGRAMS 

Krcmf " tm ^^'^ 'l^' ed fVom coll<«ions and to allow the 

F^^r«e collection ^nd «rnd?^ Y^^ '""''^u colicct.on amounts. Propose legislation to lifi restriaions on the use of 
ZZ^C ^ ^ '■"'^""^ «"«^"°n through the designation of special assistant U.S. 
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FM12 



FM13 



MANAGE FIXED ASSET INVESTMENTS FOR THE LONG TERM 

Esoblish a long-ttmi fixed asset planning and analysis process, and incorporate it into die federal budget process. Ensure diere 
IS no bias m die budget against long-term investments. ^ H ensure mere 

CHARGE AGENQES FOR THE FULL COST OF EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

M?n"jr *" T^u°F^^ ¥ Service Retirement and Pensions. OMB and the Office of Personnel 

Management should also research die possibility of charging agencies for civilian retiree health benefits 

REINVENTING HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

HRMOl CREATE A FLEXIBLE AND RESPONSIVE HIRING SYSTEM 

Wi«'j^nT!^f In'^Jf'' ' °^ recruitment and examining programs. Abolish centralized registers and standard 
«E T federal departments and agencies to determine that recruitment shortages and direcThire 

^it.«r ^""^ of competitive service appointments to 3. Abolish die time-in-g^'^ 

REFORM THE GENERAL SCHEDULE CLASSIFICATION AND BASIC PAY SYSTEM 

b^u^.^ ir'^^lSSe "fiTi^^^^ " ""'''"^^ '° ""•''^^ ^>^o.,^^61., systems 

o'SSSSSiSS' IMPROVEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL AND 

w'S^^^e^^^ performance managdment programs which define and measure success based on each 

f>!^^l^^T ^vT^^i^ "^^ DEVELOP INCENTIVE AWARD AND BONUS SYSTEMS TO IMPROVE 
INDMDUALAND ORGANIZATIONAL PERFORMANCE 

i'jS^n'^^ '° '''^''"P ^''f "^'^ '"'^ '^""^ 'J^"""- Encourage agencies to establish productivity 

gamsharingprt^tams to support dieir reinvention and change efforts. pfoaucuvity 

™ SUPPORT MANAGEMENT IN DEALING WITH POOR PERFORMERS 
Develop a culnue of performance which provides supervisors widi die skills, knowledge, and support diey need to deal widi 



HRM02 



HRM03 



HRM04 



HRM05 



HRMOfi 



HRM07 



HRM08 



HRM09 



HRMIO 



HRMll 



^l^^-R^^ ™^ OBJECTIVE OF TRAINING AS THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL PERFORMANCE; MAKE TRAINING MORE MARXET-DRIVEN 

S'-^Uce"" "^"^"^ '° "^"^ '° °" organizational mission and^to take advantage of the availabk 
ENHANCE PROGRAMS TO PROVIDE FAMILY-FRIENDLY WORKPLACES 

Implement feimly-fiiendly workplace practices (flex-time, flexiplacc. job sharing, telecommuting) while ensuring 
accountabdity for customer service. Provide telecommunication andadminis^^^^^^ 

ZZs A^r anangements. Expand th. aurfiority^o estatEd fian/Edent care 

l:^r.i"^r.te;r;^s?4^^;:b^^^^^ 

EmSk PROCEDURES ESTABUSHED TO PROVIDE WORKPLACE DUE PROCESS FOR 

SZris^rlmfc^^ 

?i^?.lll^^^°"^l^!l^u''?^ GOALS AND ^^^^ 

Charge all federal agpncy heads vvirf, die responsibility for ensuring equal opportunity and increasingVepre^ntation of 

moSlS^"^^^^ COLUBORATION AND CROSS TRAINING FOR HUMAN RESOURCE 

S the pi^l Sn?"""^ Employment Opportunity and Affirmative Employment Steering Group under the joint chair 

?^TZ^f "'"^""^ * ^'P""'' peispcaive within die Senior Executive Service that supports gbvemmentwide culture 
wiuiin ana octween agencies tor top senior executive positions in government. 
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HRMl 2 ELIMINATE EXCESSIVE RED TAPE AND AUTOMATE FUNCTIONS AND INFORMATION 

Phase out the er.dre 10,000 page Federal Personnel Manual (FPM) and all agency implementing direaives by December 
1994. Replacf, die FPM a;»d agency direaives wi A automated personnel processes, elearonic decision support systems and 
"manuals" Milored to us'.:r needs. 

HRM 1 3 FORM LABOR-MAJMGEMENT PARTNERSHIPS FOR SUCCESS 

Identify labor-management partnerships as a goal of the executive branch and establish the National Partnership Council. 

HRM14 PROVIDE INCE?<mVES TO ENCOURAGE VOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS 

Provide dcpanmtnts and agencies with the authority to ofFer separation pay. Decentralize the authority to approve early 
retirement. AutlioriK- departnienK and agencies to fund job search aaivities and retraining of employees scheduled to be 
displaced, limit annual leave accumulation by senior execudves to 240 hours. 

REINVENTING FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 

PROCOl REFRAME ACQUISITION POLICY 

Conven the 1,600 page.', of the Federal Acquisition Regulation from a set of rigid rules to a set of guiding principles. 

PROC02 BUILD AN INNOVATIVE PROCUREMENT WORKFORCE 

Establish an inter»ger/:y program to improve the goveriunentwde procurement workforce. Provide civilian agencies with 
authority for improving the acquisition workforce similar to that of the Defense Department's. 

PROC03 ENCOURAGE MORE PROCUREMENT INNOVATION 

Provide new legislative authority to test innovative procurement methods. Establish a mechanism to disseminate information 
governmcntwide on innovative procurement ideas. 

PROC04 ESTABUSH NEW SIMPLIFIED ACQUISITION THRESHOLD AND PROCEDURES 

Enact legislation to simplify small purchases by laising the threshold for the use of simplified acquisition procedures from 
$25,000 to $'i 00,000 and raise the various thresholds for the application of over a dozen other statutoty requirements that 
.<;imilarly complicate the process. To ensure small business participation, establish a single elearonic bulletin board capability 
to provide access to information on contracting oppottunides. 

PROC05 REFORM LABOR LAWS AND TRA^^ISFORM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT INTO AN EFFICIENT PARTNER 
FOR MEETING PUBUC POUCY GOALS 

Enaa legislation to simplify acquisition labor laws such as the Davis-Bacon Aa, the Copeland Aa, and the Service Contract 
Aa. Improve access to wage schedules through an on-line electronic .'system. 

PROC06 AMEND PROTEST RULES 

Change the standard of review at the General Services Board of Contracu Appeals to conform to that used in the relevant 
courts. Allow penalties for frivolous protests. Allow contraa negotiation to continue up to the point of contract award, even 
though a protest has been filed wth the General Serrices Board of Contract Appeals. 

PROC07 ENHANCE PROGRAMS FOR SMALL BUSINESS AND SMALL DISADVANTAGED BUSINESS CONCERNS 

Repeal statutoty limitations on subcontraaing and subsdtute regulatory limitations to provide greater flexibility. Authorize 
civilian agencies to establish small disadvantaged business set-asides. 

PROC08 REFORM INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY PROCUREMENTS 

Increase the delegation of authority to agencies to purchase information technology. For purchases less than $500,000 for 
products, and $2.5 million for services over the life of a contraa, eliminate indcpth requirements- for analyses of alternatives. 
Pilot-test alternative ways of buying commercially available information technology items. 

PROC09 LOWER COSTS AND REDUCE BUREAUCRACY IN SMALL PURCHASES THROUGH THE USE OF 
PURCHASE CARDS 

Provide managers with the ability to authorize employees to purchase small dollar value items direcdy using a government 
purchase card. Require internal government supply sources to accept this card. 

PROCIO ENSURE CUSTOMER FOCUS IN PROCUREMENT 

Revise Procurement Management Reviews to incorporate NPR principles such as "focusing on results" 
for the line managers. 

PROCl 1 IMPROVE PROCUREMENT ETHICS LAWS 

Create consistency aaoss the government in the application of procurement ethics laws. 

PROCl 2 ALLOW FOR EXPANDED CHOICE AND COOPERATION IN THE USE OF SUPPLY SCHEDULES 

Allow state and local governments, grantees, and cenain nonprofit agencies to use federal supply sources. Similarly, allow 
federal agencies to enter into cooperative agreements to share state and local government supply sources. 

PROC13 FOSTER RELIANCE ON THE COMMERCL\L MARKETPLACE 

Change laws to make it easier to buy commercial items. For example, revise the definition of commercial item. Revise 
govcrnmentwidc and agency regulations and procedures which preclude the use of commercial specifications. 

PROC14 EXPAND ELECTRONIC COMMERCE FOR FEDERAL ACQUISITION 

Establish a governmenrwidc program to use electronic commerce for federal procurements. 
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PROCl 5 ENCOURAGE BEST VALUE PROCUREMENT 

To recognize other feaors besides price, define 'best value" and provide regulatory guidance to implement a program for 
buying on a "best value" basis. Issue guide on the use of 'best practices" source seleaion procedures. 

PROC16 PROMOTE EXCELLENCE IN VENDOR PERFORMANCE 

Establish an interagency Excellence in Vendor Performance Forum that would develop policies and techniques to measure 
conttaaor performance for use in contraa decisions. Establish an award for contraaor and government acquisition excellence. 

PROCl 7 AUTHORIZE A TWO-PHASE COMPEinTIVE SOURCE SELECTION PROCESS 

Authorize the use of a two-phase selection process for certain types of contracts so that an offeror does not incur a substantial 
expense in preparing a contraa proposal. 

PROC18 AUTHORIZE MULTIYEAR CONTRACTS 

Authorize multiyear contracts and allow contracts for severable services to cross fiscal years. 

PROC 1 9 CONFORM CERTAIN STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS FOR CIVILIAN AGENCIES TO THOSE OF 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 

Repeal requirements for commercial pricing cenificates and authorize contraa awards without discussions, where appropriate. 
Maintain the $500,000 direshold for cost and pricing data requirements for the Defense Department and establish the same 
threshold for civilian agencies. 

PROC20 STREAMLINE BUYING FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 

Develop 'best practice" guides on buying for the environment. Encourage multiple award schedule contraaors to identify 
environmentally preferable products. Provide energy efficiency information in government catalogs and automated systems. 

REINVENTING SUPPORT SERVICES 

SUPOl AUTHORIZE THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH TO ESTABLISH A PRINTING POUCY THAT WILL ELIMINATE 
THE CURRENT PRINTING MONOPOLY 

Give the executive branch authority to make its own printing policy that will eliminate the mandatory printing source. 
Develop a new executive branch printing policy for the 21st century. 

SUP02 ASSURE PUBLIC ACCESS TO FEDERAL INFORMATION 

Give the executive branch agencies responsibility for distributing printed federal information to depository libraries. Require 
agencies to inventory the federal information they hold, and make it accessible to the public. 

SUP03 IMPROVE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS TO REDUCE COSTLY INVENTORIES 

Permit customer choice in sources of supply. Compare depot distribution costs with commercial distribution systems. Take 
away the Federal Prison Industries' status as a mandatory source of federal supplies and require it to compete commercially for 
federal agencies' business. Increase the use of elearonic commerce for ordering from depot systems. 

SUP04 STREAMLINE AND IMPROVE CONTRACTING STRATEGIES FORTHE MULTIPLE AWARD 
SCHEDULE PROGRAM 

Eliminate the use of mandatory supply schedules. Make the supply schedule system easier to use by reducing the 
administrative burden for acquisitions under $10,000. In addition, eliminate the announcement requirements and 'se the 
maximum order limitations for the purchase of information technology items listed in supply schedules. 

SUP05 EXPAND AGENCY AUTHORITY AND ELIMINATE CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER FEDERAL VEHICLE 
FLEET MANAGEMENT 

Update vehicle replacement standards. Increase emergency repair limits to $150. Eliminate the monopoly on disposing of 
agency-owned vehicles. 

SUP06 GIVE AGENCIES AUTHORITY AND INCENTIVE FOR PERSONAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT AND 
DISPOSAL 

Provide incentives to agencies to dispose of excess personal property. Automate the process and eliminate the monopoly on 
personal property disposal. 

SUP07 SIMPLIFY TRAVEL AND INCREASE COMPETITION 

Increase choices for federal travelers and automate the travel process. Pilot-test a tender system for airfares. 

SUP08 GIVE CUSTOMERS CHOICES AND CREATE REAL PROPERTY ENTERPRISES THAT PROMOTE SOUND 
REAL PROPERTY ASSET MANAGEMENT 

Give agencies greater authority to choose their sources of real property services. Create competitive enterprises within the 
government to provide real property services on a fee basis, and encourage federal managers to seek the best available source. 
Create an ownership enterprise for the sound management of federal real property assets. Establish a governmentwide policy 
for real property asset management. Manage the Federal Buildings Fund in a manner comparable to the commercial scaor. 

SUP09 SIMPLIFY PROCEDURES FOR ACQUIRING SMALL BLOCKS OF SPACE TO HOUSE 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Simplify the procedures lor acquiring small amounts of leased space under 10,000 square feet. 
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SUPl 0 ESTABUSH NEW CONTRACTING PROCEDURES FOR THE CONTINUED OCCUPANCY 
OF LEASED OFFICE SPACE 
Simplify the procedures for renewing leases. 

SUP 1 1 REDUCE POSTAGE COSTS THROUGH IMPROVED MAIL MANAGEMENT 
Encourage posage savings through the implementation of mail management initiatives. 
Allow line managers to manage their own postal budgets. 

REENGINEER THROUGH THE USE OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

nro 1 PROVIDE CLEAR, STRONG LEADERSHIP TO INTEGRATE INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY INTO THE 

BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 

Create a Government Information Technology Services working group to develop a strategic vision for the use of government 
informauon technology and to implement NPR's information technology recommendations. 
IT02 IMPLEMENT NATIONWIDE, INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC BENEFIT,TRANSFER 

Design an int<^ted implementation plan for die use of electronic benefit transfer for programs such as Food Stamps and for 
direa payments to individuals without bank accounts. 

[T03 DEVELOP INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC ACCESS TO GOVERNMENT 

INFORMATION AND SERVICE 

Use informatjonjechnology inidatives to improve customer service by creating a one-stop "800" calling service, integrated 
one-stop service 'kiosks," and a govemmentwide electronic bulletin board system. 

IT04 ESTABLISH A NATIONAL LAW ENFORCEMENT/PUBUC SAFETY NETWORK 

Establish a national law enforcement/public safety data network for use by federal, state, and local law enforcement officials. 

IT05 PROVIDE INTERGOVERNMENTAL TAX FIUNG. REPORTING. AND PAYMENTS PROCESSING 

Int(^rate government financial filings, reporting, and payments processing, and determine ways to eliminate the need for 
nimg routine tax returns. 

IT06 ESTABLISH AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE DATA SYSTEM 

Develop and implement a U.S. Government International Trade Data System in die Treasury Department. 

IT07 CREATE A NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL DATA INDEX 

Organize die implementation of a national environmental data index in die Commerce Depanment. 

IT08 PLAN, DEMONSTRATE, AND PROVIDE GOVERNMENTWIDE ELECTRONIC MAIL 

Improve electronic mail and messaging among federal agencies. ' 

IT09 ESTABLISH AN INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE 

Develop a Government Informadon Infiastructure to use government information resources efFeaively and suppon electronic 

government applications. Consolidate and modernize government data processing centers. 
ITl 0 DEVELOP SYSTEMS AND MECHANISMS TO ENSURE PRIVACY AND SECURITY 

Establish a Privacy Protection Board. Establish uniform privacy protection praaices and generally 

acceptable implementation mediods for diese practices. Develop a digital signature standard for sensitive, unclassified data by 
January 1994. 

m 1 IMPROVE METHODS OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY ACQUISITION 

(see PROC 08, PROC09, PROC14, SUP04, and FM06) 
ITl 2 PROVIDE INCENTIVES FOR INNOVATION 

Retain a pottion of agency information technology savings to reinvest in information technology. Promote performance-based 

contractmg for mformauon technology. Establish a govemmentwide venture capital fimd for innovative information 

technology projects 

ITl 3 PROVIDE TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY TO FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES 

Establish a program to train non-technical senior executives and political appointees in information technology. Require 
majiagers of information resources to meet certification standards. Promote collegia] assistance in using information 
technology. Include training costs as pan of all infomiation technology purchases. 

RETHINKING PROGRAM DESIGN 

DESO 1 ACTIVATE PROGRAM DESIGN AS A FORMAL DISCIPLINE 

The President's Management Council should commission die development of a handbook to help federal managers 
understand the strengths and weaknesses of various forms of program design. 

DES02 ESTABLISH PILOT PROGRAM DESIGN CAPABILITIES IN ONE OR TWO AGENCIES 

Test die usefulness of the program design handbook and die value of program design as a useful discipline. 
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DES03 



DES04 



FSL02 



F5L03 



FSL04 



FSL05 



FSL06 



strengthen their progSm design capacities. «">grcss.onal support agenaes to help them 

COMMISSION PROGRAM DESIGN COURSES 
Dcvdoptramingcourscsfor„unager.andpolicy:rukersonvariousprogr^ 

F^f ''^'"fr^ '"^"™ERSH>P >N INTERGOVERNMENTAL SERVICE DELIVERY 

FSU)1 IMPROVE THE DEIiVERY OF FEDERAL DOMEOTC GRANT PROGR^S 

ct'^l^^-t^sifrix^^^^^ 

REDUCE RED TAPE THROUGH REGULATORY AND MANDATF rpt ipp 

ss!sjss?™r4s:sra„.. .... 

.mprovement in federal, state and local partn?niKd Ste^vern™ ^"^^i " ^ ^"{^"^'bility for continuous 
opportun^aes to improve intergovernmSS'servi^SeJIdXTpl^cT^^^^ ^ '° '''-"^ 

REINVENTING ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT 

guidelines to i-plcment'enLnmentalttESS^Jr^^^^^ Based on project results, develop 

encourage the use of environmental cost accounting b^fStencS 1«"<= an Executive Order to 

5c:4"eS'^rater^^^^^ 

demonstudon projectslonduS -ana^rnttT^XTS*^" ofTe ^""^ "^'^ '^'^^ malfagement 

year 1995 budget process. ^ ^ ' ecosystem management projects as a pan of the fiscal 

INCRE^E ENERGY AND WATER EFFICIENCY 

fecd.ties to retain rebates received from utUity comp^Tes ^ ' »PP™Pri='« mechanis;^ to allow 

nativesp^iesand reduced uLI^-t^-rcIeS^^^^^^^^^^ 
IMPROVING REGULATORY SYSTEMS fcderaily-fUnded projects, where appropriate. 

REGOl CREATE AN INTERAGENCY REGULATORY COORDINATING CROI „> 

Encourage agencies to use negotiated rulemaking more frequently in developing new r.les. 



ENV02 



ENV03 



ENV04 
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REG04 ENHANCE PUBUC AWARENESS AND PARTICIPATION 

Use information technology and other techniques to inaease opportunities for early, frequent and interactive public 
participation during the rtilemaking process and to increase program evaluation efforts. 

REG05 STREAMLINE AGENCY RULEMAKING PROCEDURES 

Streamline internal agency rtilemaking procedures, use "direa fmal" rtilemaking for noncontroversial 
rules and expedite treatment of rtilemaking petitions. 

REG06 ENCOURAGE ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE RESOLUTION WHEN ENFORCING REGULATIONS 
Increase the use of alternative means of dispute resolution. 

REG07 RANK RISKS AND ENGAGE IN 'ANTICIPATORr REGULATORY PLANNING 

Rank the seriousness of environmental, health or safety risks and develop anticipatory approaches 
to regulatory problems. 

REG08 IMPROVE REGULATORY SCIENCE 

Create science advisory boards for those regulatory agencies that depend heavily on scientific information and judgments. 

REG09 IMPROVE AGENCY AND CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Encourage agencies to establish technical drafting services for congressional committees and subcommittees. 

REG 1 0 PROVIDE BETTER TRAINING AND INCENTIVES FOR REGULATORS 

Establish a basic training program for Presidential appointees assigned to regulatory agencies and expand 
existing training programs to cover career staff not au«ndy being trained. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

GSAOI SEPARATE POLICYMAKING FROM SERVICEDELIVERYAND MAKETHEGENERALSERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION (GSA) A FULLY COMPETITIVE, REVENUE-BASED ORGANIZATION 
Fund GSA service delivery from customer revenues, transfer activities not related to GSA's central mission to other agencies, 
and allow agencies to choose whether to purchase GSA services. 

OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

OPMO I STRENGTHEN THE OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT'S (OPM) LEADERSHIP ROLE IN 
TRANSFORMING FEDERAL HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
Clearly define OPM's policy, service and leadership role in addressing human resource problems and 
delegate operational work to the agencies. 

OPM02 REDEFINE AND RESTRUCTURE OPM'S FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES TO FOSTER 
A CUSTOMER ORIENTATION 

Restructure and rightsize OPM to enhance and reflea its commitment to addressing its customers' needs. 

OPM03 CHANGE THE CULTURE OF OPM TO EMPOWER ITS STAFF AND INCREASE 
ITS CUSTOMER ORIENTATION 

Use interagency groups to involve OPM's external stakeholders in changing federal human resource systems. Improve OPM's 
policy-making process through experimental use of n(^tiated rtilemaking ("reg-neg") and broaden the customer focus of 
OPM and agency persotmel specialists. 
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Superintendent of Documents Order Form 



Charge your order, \MBBk\ 

It's easyl (liSl^^L. 
To fax your orders (202) 512-2250 

$^4^($mTfo?eignU Performance Review Overview, S/N 040-00(M)0592-7, 

The total cost of my order Ls $ Price includes regular domestic postage and handUng and is subject to change. 

Please choose method of payment: 



□ YES , please send me . 



(Company or persona] name) 



(Additional address/attention line) 



(Street address) 



(Qty. State. Zip code) 



(Daytime phone including area code) 



(Purchase order no.) 



(Please type or print) 



□ Check payable to the Superintendent of Documents 

□ GPO Deposit Account [ | | | | ["Tl -n 



□ VISA or MasterCard Account 



1 1 1 M ■ - 1 1 i-rm 


IE 


(Credit card expiration date) 


Thank you for 
your order! 


(Authorizing signature) 





Mail to: Superintendent of Documents 

P.O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 
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Order Processing Code: 

*7186 



Superintendent of Documents Order Form 



me 



□ YES , please send 

at $14 ($17^0 foreign) each. 

Th& total cost of my order is $ 



(Company or personal name) 



(Additional address/attention line) 



(Street addrets) 



(aty, State, Zip code) 



Charge your order. \//fMKk\, , 
It's easyi 

To fax your orders (202) 512-2250 
.copies of National Performance Review Overview, S/N 040-0(XM)0592-7, 

_. Price includes regular domestic postage and handling and is subject to change. 

Please choose method of payment: 

\Z\ Check payable to the Superintendent of Documents 
□ GPO Deposit Account | | | | | iTI -n 



(Please type or print) 



□ VISA or MasterCard Account 



□in 



(Credit card expiration date) 



Thank you for 
your order! 



(Daytime phone including area code) 



(Purchase order oo.) 
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